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A YEAR OF LIFE 



CHAPTER I 

IR PHILIP SAVILE was giving a litde 
dinner to three friends, and was particu- 
larly pleased with himself and his surroundings ; 
as, indeed, he had some reason to be. He was 
a man approaching forty ; tall, square-shouldered, 
vrith fair hair not yet thin on the temples, a 
golden-brown moustache, a bronzed skin, and 
a presence singularly attractive both to women 
and men. People declared it was his eyes that 
did it : dark-blue eyes, with dark eyelashes, lazy- 
looking as a rule, but now and then flashing 
frankly into you and taking you by storm. His 
rooms exhibited tokens of varied culture and of 
diverse tastes. Here were savage-looking spears 
and other weapons, trophies of travels in strange 
lands ; there hung a sketch by Alma Tadema. 
On one table was a collection of rare Elzevir 

GO editions; on another, ancient Venetian glass. 

2 The walls were covered with old Aubusson tap- 
estry. On the elaborately carved Chippendale 
sideboard glistened quaint Flemish silver. 

^ To the right of him sat his aunt, Mrs. Tre- 

menheere, a pretty old lady, apparently well in 

• the sixties ; to the left, Lilian Liddell, a lovely 

ti I ' I 
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girl who might be just out of her teens. Oppo- 
site him was a man some ten years younger than 
himself, strongly built, and fair too, but with a 
fairness that ^most at once proclaimed his Ger- 
man nationality. Without pretension to the 
singular personal attractions of Philip Savile, his 
first cousin, Adolf von Kleist, had a striking 
face, on which the motto of his race, " Tender 
and True,'* seemed to be written. It was a fece 
which made men trust him as straight and stead- 
&st, and women confide in him as sympathetic 
and sincere. 

^^This champagne of yours is a magnificent 
wine, Philip," Kleist remarked. "I have been 
wondering what it is." 

" It is a special cuvee of '74 Pommery," 
Savile replied. "There is a history about it. 
One night I was dining at Shropshire House, 
and thought the champagne extraordinarily fine. 
I ventured to say so to the Duke, who told me 
what it was. Next day I got a note asking me 
to do him the favour of accepting a few bottles 
of it, as he feared there was none to be had 
at the wine merchants'. And my man told me 
he had sent me three dozen. This is some 
of it." 

"How like the Duke's princely way!" said 
Mrs. Tremenheere. "I'm afraid the wine is 
a little lost on me, though I know enough to 
realise that it is superb. But I fully appreciate 
your cuisine, Philip. I 'm afraid, however, that 
this recherchi little dinner will make Lilian quite 
discontented with our plain cook at home." 
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" Dear auntie, she certainly is a pljun cook — 
quite the plainest woman I ever saw/' said the 
girl, laughing at her own little joke ; ^^ but really 
she gives us very nice dinners ; don't you think 
so. Baron ? " 

"I enjoyed my evening with you and Mrs. 
Tremenheere last Saturday more than I can tell. 
All things tasted sweet to me," Kleist replied. 

Lilian smiled as she looked at him, and 
thought how nice he was. Mrs. Tremenheere 
laughed with pleasure. She loved to have her 
things admired and appreciated. Most of her 
friends knew of her amiable weakness and gener- 
ally contrived to find something worth praising 
in her home at Wimbledon, which, indeed, was 
not difficult She smoothed down some rare 
lace that she wore in a sort of fichu over her 
shoulders, and said in a rather high-pitched but 
not loud voice, — 

" Adolf's life is one of plain living and high 
thinking. I believe, Philip, that though he 
appreciates your wine, your dainty dishes were 
almost lost on him ! Now confess, Adolf, am 
I not right? You are in a dream to-night. I 
believe that you have been meditating about 
a new chapter in your great work ! " 

Kleist blushed for the second time that 
evening, and stammered a little as he answered 
gravely : " It grieves me if I have seemed absent- 
minded, but mdeed I wasn't thinking of my 
book," and he glanced furtively across the 
table. 

" There are two ways of being absent-minded, 
3 
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are n't there, Adolf? " said Savile. " Some people 
are absent-minded because they are thinking of 
something else, and some because they are think- 
ing of nothing ! Which was your case ? *' 

" Neither," he answered thoughtfully, " neither. 
I do not see that one could think of anything 
but Mrs. Tremenheere and Miss LiddeU when 
one is in their charming society." 

Mrs. Tremenheere laughed once more. 

" That is a pretty speech of yours, Adolf; you 
must be rewarded with more of our society! 
Now when will you come and see us at Wimble- 
don again ? " 

" How kind you are ! May I come to lunch- 
eon to-morrow, I wonder ? " 

" Of course you may. We shall be delighted; 
sha'n't we, Lilian ? You know we lunch at one 
o'clock. Will you come too, Philip ? " 

" I will certainly come and see you to-morrow, 
dear aunt I hope you don't forget that it is my 
birthday ; and I make a point of being with you, 
if I can, on that day. But I am not quite sure 
that I can be in time for luncheon. You won't 
mind my leaving it an open question, I am 
sure?" And he smiled at his aunt in a way 
which few women, old or young, could resist. 
Then, suddenly turning to the girl, he went on : 
" I will take you for a ride, Lilian, if you like. 
I think I could manage it to-morrow." 

Lilian, who had been sitting pale and uncon- 
cerned for some time, now brightened up at 
once. "Oh, I should love that! Riding is 
quite a passion of mine, or — " pausing and 

4 
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blushing slightly — "I mean it used to be, 
when — " 

"When what, LiUan?" asked Savile. "Be- 
fore you went to Spalton Rectory, do you mean ? 
Well, never give up a * passion,' " and a strange, 
thoughtful look came over his face, '^ it makes 
life poorer." Then, changing his tone, " I con- 
sider it settled that we are to nave a ride. I will 
come down on one of my horses, and will send a 
servant with another for you. We'll have a 
good gallop in Richmond Park. You deserve 
a little enjoyment after all your labours, little 
governess I " 

Mrs. Tremenheere sighed — a very audible 
sigh that told the hearers it meant to assert 
itself and be heard. 

" Little governess ! That is a very sore sub- 
ject with me. But Lilian would have her way, 
the self-willed child! Dear me! there is the 
clock striking half-past ten. What a lovely old 
Louis Seize bit of work it is ! I 've never seen it 
before. It must have cost a lot of money, you 
extravagant fellow." 

" No, my dear aunt, it cost me nothing ; it 
was a present to me. But must you go ? " 

" Yes," sighed the old lady, " we must go. 
How quickly the evening has passed ! You are 
the most charming of hosts, Philip ; don't you 
think so, Lilian?" 

Lilian was playing with a piece of pineapple. 
She looked up, as the question was put to her, 
with a forced smile, and her voice took a rather 
sad ring as she answered : " I can't say how much 

5 
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I have enjoyed this evening. I shall think of it 
often when I have gone back to Spalton. And 
how deliciously still it is here in the Albany. One 
seems to drink in the quiet The noisy London 
streets have quite bewildered me after three 
months of our peaceful Kentish lanes." 

"Yes, dear. But we really must go," Mrs. 
Tremenheere again said, as she rose with evident 
reluctance from her seat and crossed to Philip's 
side. "Do you know," she continued, "we 
have paid you a compliment in coming here to- 
night?" And she laid her hand on his coat- 
sleeve and looked up affectionately into his face. 
"The other day, when we were at the opera, 
where a friend had lent us a box, the Duke of 
Shropshire came in with Lady Helena. I am 
never quite sure," thoughtfully, " whether I like 
the Duke or his sister best. They asked us to 
dine with them to-night. We refused, as we were 
already engaged to you. But they made us 
promise to go to Shropshire House in the even- 
ing; so we must depart. Don't you think it 
strange that the Duke has never married ? But 
Lady Helena makes an excellent hostess. Come, 
Lilian, we sha'n't get home much before one 
o'clock even now ! We are not often so late." 

" No, not often ; and at Spalton Rectory we all 
go to bed at ten ! " Lilian laughed. " There we 
cultivate sleep as a fine art, unlike you tired 
London people, who are amateurs at it." 

She rose as she spoke, and, crossing the room 
to the fireplace, took up the photograph of a sin- 
gularly handsome woman from the mantelpiece, 
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and glanced at it curiously. The fine curves of 
her youthful figure were outlined in their delicate 
beauty as she stood against the firelight. A dress 
of pale green Liberty silk hun^ in graceful folds 
from hip to feet, and a bodice of paler green 
chifFon, fastened on the shoulder with a bunch of 
lilies of the valley, set off admirably the delicate 
whiteness of her transparent skin. Her neck 
was long, and was set on her shoulders with that 
wonderlul line which is so rarely beautiful and is 
so rarely seen. Round it she wore a small row 
of pearls. Her hair, too, was pale, neither 
golden nor bronze, but yellow. Her eyebrows 
and eyelashes were of a soft dark brown, and her 
eyes the colour of deep grey clouds. There was 
an air of distinction about her which even pov- 
erty, that most levelling of all evils, had not been 
able to touch. She was grande dame almost in 
spite of herself, and auite in spite of her sur- 
roundings, wherever sne happened to be. 

Savile, keenly alive to beauty in every form, 
noticed the grace of her attitude as she stood by 
the fire, and a gleam of interest that had not been 
there before crossed his eyes. He, too, rose and 
came beside her. She stood, unconscious of his 
scrutiny, earnestly gazing at the photograph, and 
seemed about to ask a question ; but she checked 
herself as Savile said : " I think I must try and 
look in at Shropshire House to-night, too. How 
late, I wonder, am I likely to find you there? 
I am not sure, though, that I can, for I am ex- 
pecting Williamson here about a very important 
matter. Suppose you guess what it is, Lilian ? " 
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"Let me see — a very important matter? It 
must be a horse ! " Then, seeing confirmation 
of her surmise in Savile*s smile, she laughed. 
" Ah ! you see, I know your tastes ! " 

She paused suddenly, for the door opened and 
a servant announced that the Baron's carriage was 
waiting. 

Kleist was talking to Mrs. Tremenheere about 
the curious and subtle differences between English 
and German women of the upper classes, m a 
manner which greatly interested the cultivated old 
lady. On hearing that his carriage was there, he 
at once offered it to her. " Please keep it," he said, 
" and let it take you back to Wimbledon. No, I 
really sha*n*t want it. I am going only a very 
little way, and shall prefer to walk.** 

After the usual demur that follows an offer of 
this kind, Mrs. Tremenheere accepted it, remark- 
ing: "You have an unusual thoughtfulness for 
women, Adolf, which is the truest courtesy ; you 
are a preux chevalier.^* 

"Yes," said Savile, looking good-naturedly at 
his cousin, " he is a burning and a shining light 
in an age of the decline and fall of good manners. 
Well, he shall do the honours of his carriage to 
you and Lilian, and I will spare his blushes by 
not accompanying him and listening to the charm- 
ing things you will say. If I don*t see you later, 
dear aunt, good-nignt." And he brushed his 
moustache against Mrs. Tremenheere's cheek. 
" Good-night, Lilian ! " lightly patting the girl's 
arm. 
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CHAPTER II 



WHEN they had gone, Savile sank into an 
casy-chair and, lighting a cigarette, — he 
had refrained till then, knowing that his aunt 
disliked tobacco-smoke in a room, — mused upon 
.the events of the evening. He congratulated 
himself upon the success of his dinner. Every- 
thing had been well cooked. The champagne 
was singularly fine, and was of the right tem- 
perature. He was very fond of his aunt — his 
father's only sister — and genuinely attached to 
cousin Adolf von Kleist, while Lilian had added 
the touch of beauty which crowned the entertain- 
ment; so that several of his tastes had been 
gratified. Then he fell to wondering about 
Lilian. She had seemed different from her usual 
self. Her gaiety had appeared to his quick 
observation rather forced. Adolf, too, had oeen 
unusually quiet. But then Adolf had a way of 
being quiet at times. His mind would fly away 
from outside surroundings and lose itself in a 
new thought for his book. His book ! Curious 
that a man of his fortune should be devoted to 
that sort of thing ! And yet, was it curious i 
Was that not a more rational object of devotion 
than Philip Savile's ? 

He was thus meditating when Kleist returned. 

" I was just thinking of you, Adolf. Come 
and have a cigarette and tell me what's up. 
You look a bit queer ; you are melancholy.*' 
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Do I look a bit queer ? " answered Kleist, 
as he let the smoke curl slowly out of his mouth, 
and his face wore the air of a man who is bracing 
himself up to an effort. « Do I, Philip ? WeU, 
I am melancholy to-night/' And he sank back 
in the chair and crossed his 1^. 

" Melancholy ? — Are you ? What 's the 
matter with you ? Why, there is sentiment shin- 
ing moistily out of your eyes ! Upon my word, 
I believe you are in love! Is that it — eh?" 
And Savile smiled in the manner of a master 
touching on a subject which was specially his 
own. 

Kleist paused a moment before answering, 
and then he said gravely, " I am awfully in love." 

Savile gave a low whistle. "Your tone is 
really quite tragic! Now, what is it? Why 
should you be melancholy ? Is your passion 
unrequited ? " 

"I don't know — I have not declared it" 
And he fixed his eyes on the fire as if seeking to 
see visions of happiness in the flame. 

"Well, if I were you, I should declare it. 
When I 'm in love — and I am pretty often — 
I make a point of declaring my passion as soon 
as possible. Many a fortress is taken by storm 
that would resist a siege." 

Kleist turned and faced his cousin. They 
were as dissimilar as they could be in appearance 
and in temperament, though their mothers had 
been sisters and singularly alike. Yet there 
existed a real and hearty affection between the 
two men, and as Kleist looked at Savile, it 

lO 
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was with an expression of lenient, half pitying 
amusement. 

'^ You are a sad scap^race, Philip/' he said ; 
** but you see matters are Afferent with me. I am 
serious, and, what is more to the point, before I 

{>ay my addresses to the lady, I must ask your 
eave." 

" My leave ? I am not your keeper ! " 

" No," and Kleist^s face grew very grave, 
" you are not my keeper, but you are her 
guardian." 

" What ! I say, Adolf, you don't mean — '* 
And Savile paused and gazed wonderingly into 
Kleist's face, " You don't mean — " 

" Yes, I do ; I mean that I am in love, utterly 
in love, with Lilian — with Miss Liddell; and 
as you are her guardian — " 

Philip rose and put his hand on Kleist's 
shoulder. "My dear fellow, you are really in 
love with Lilian?" 

" She is an angel — for, far too good for me. 
But how I love her!" 

Savile took a turn up and down the room, 
and then came and stood over Kleist. " She is 
a dear little girl, of course," he said, " and you 
would be a splendid match for her — quite a 
wonderful match, you know. You are a right 
down good fellow to start with ; you 're no end 
of a swell in your own country, and you 're con- 
foundedly rich too — with lands and mines and 
all sorts of things. She, poor little woman, has n't 
one penny. I suppose you know that ? " 

Kleist's blue eyes flashed. " What is money 
iz 
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or mines, or anything in comparison with that 
angel!" 

'^ Angels I don't know much about, though 
I do know a good many women of sorts. Any- 
how, money and mines are deuced good things, 
and I only wish I had half as much of either of 
them as you have ! So you care for Lilian, do 
you i 1 am glad, I really am ! I should be 
more than happy to see her married to you. 
Win her by all means. You have my foil per- 
mission — which is, after all, mere nonsense, for 
I am not really her guardian. I suppose you 
know her story, don't you ? " 

Kleist looked round with bright, keen interest 
as he answered, — 

" Not quite. Wait till I get another of your 
cigarettes. Where do you keep this special 
brand? Oh, in that box! Now go on." He 
reseated himself amid the cushions of a large 
arm-chair and prepared to listen. 

Savile laughed. " The history is not so very 
long," he began, "that you need have made 
such preparations for your comfort while I tell 
it. Her father coached me for Eton and Ox- 
ford, and did his best to make a scholar of me. 
I owe him all I know. It was quite impossible 
not to learn with such a dear old boy to teach 
you. I owe him my life too. One day when 
we were out swimming, about a mile from land, 
I was seized mth cramp, and he saved me, very 
nearly getting drowned himself. He married 
late in life a very lovely and (juite penniless 
woman, on getting one of my livings, and died 

18 
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within SIX years. His wife died five months 
after, and Lilian was left quite unprovided ion 
Her only discoverable relation was a judge in 
Canada with a large fsumly and a small salary, 
who evidently did n't want to be bothered with 
the kid. So I got my aunt, Mrs. Tremenheere, 
to look after her till we could see what could 
be done. Mrs. Tremenheere soon became im- 
mensely fond of the little thing, who grew up 
to call her auntie ; and they have been together 
ever since. A few months ago, for no rhyme or 
reason, the girl declared that she must and would 
be independent. Mrs. Tremenheere did her 
utmost to resist, and so did I, but in vain ; she 
insisted on becoming a governess." 

" Poor litde thing ! " murmured Kleist, fondly, 
beneath his breath. 

" It was all her own doing. My aunt's half 
sister. Lady Betty, who married Phillips, the 
Rector of Spalton, happened to want a governess 
at the moment. Lilian is extremely well educated 
and ftilfiUed all requirements. The whole thing 
fitted in, and she has been at the Rectory for the 
last three months, teaching the litde Phillips girl, 
and of course they are delighted to have her there, 
as well they may be. It is holiday time now, so 
she has come back to my aunt for a few weeks. 
That is, briefly, Lilian's history up to date. She 
is very much admired, but, so far as I know, she 
has never had an offer. Your way is clear before 
you. Go in and win, dear boy, and take my 
blessing with you ! " 

Kleist passed his hand over his moustache. 
13 
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" That sounds very easy, but I am rather diffident. 
You see, she is so beautiful, such an angel ! and 
— and — I shall lose my head when I begin — I 
shall talk bad English, and — [getting up and 
giving himself a sort of shake] and I shall make 
a fool of myself!" 

" I say, Adolf, you are hard hit ! '* and Savile 
glanced at him with genuine wonder in his eyes. 
" You are hard hit. But, angel or not, you will 
have to ask her if you mean to marry her, I 
suppose ? '* 

"You will think me a fool, Philip, but you 
don't know how I shrink from asking her." And 
his look became very pathetic in its earnestness. 
" I was wondering \iyou would say something for 
me. You might at least broach the subject to 
her." His voice took a very anxious tone. 

"Why, of course I will!" Savile answered 
heartily ; " anything to please you, though it is not 
a plan which I should myself adopt. However, 
I suppose it is your German way. I shall see 
Lilian to-morrow afternoon, — I am going to 
Wimbledon, you know, — and I will lose no 
time in fulfilling your embassy. There is the 
bell ! It must be Williamson, whom I am ex- 
pecting. Do you want to say anything more 
before he comes in ? " 

" Oh, no, thank you, Philip. You are most 
good to say you will help me ! and I sha'n*t go 
down to Wimbledon to-morrow. I shall keep 
away till I hear from you." 

Then the door opened, and the servant an- 
nounced Dr. Williamson, and as the new-comer 
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entered, Philip came forward with outstretched 
hand to greet him. 

Dr. Williamson was thick-set and of the middle 
height, with reddish hair, a little grizzled in places, 
and with an indication of a whisker on either 
cheek, but otherwise clean shaven. His quick 
dark eyes looked keenly from under heavy eye- 
brows; his even teeth — so even that he was 
often accused of having false ones — gave a 
peculiar character of firmness to his expression. 
And his grave, self-possessed manner seldom 
failed to instil trust into those that came in con- 
tact with him. 

As Savile met him, anyone would have seen at 
once that the new arrival was a favourite with the 
owner of the chambers. " My dear Williamson, 
you are always welcome," he said, as he pushed a 
chair forward for his guest. 

Dr. Williamson shook hands with Kleist, who 
was evidently well known to him, and took the 
proffered chair, as he said :" To-night I think 
that I shall be doubly welcome, for I come to tell 
you that you can get that mare Sunlight if you 
like. Majoribanks has offered her to me for a 
hundred guineas, at which, of course, she is dirt 
cheap. But I don't want her ; I can hardly keep 
one saddle horse in exercise. Will you have her ? " 

*' I should rather think I will ! She is a little 
beauty. I am not sure that I have a hundred 
guineas just now. But I *11 have the mare 
anyhow ! " 

" My dear Philip, why not make me your 
banker?" the Baron put in quickly. 

IS 
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"Thank you, dear boy, but no. I am too 
fond of you to borrow money from you. I say, 
Williamson, cast your professional eye on Kleist, 
and tell me if you don't think he looks a bit 
queer." 

Dr. Williamson took a long, steady look at the 
young man, and answered lightly : " A little worn, 
perhaps. Is it from hard work, or hard living. 
Baron?" 

" My dear Williamson," and Savile*s voice took 
a mock-grave tone, " my cousin, you must know, 
scorns delights and lives laborious days, and 1 
daresay he is a bit exhausted by his intellectual 
toil. He is a savant of the first water, and he is 
writing a great book which is to harmonise nine- 
teenth century and sixteenth century thought. 
He is the man Clough longed for : * Utter, O 
someone, the word that shall reconcile ancient and 
modern ! ' * Luther in Evolution,* I believe, is 
the title of your work, is n't it, Adolf? " 

" No, that 's not quite the name ! " Kleist 
laughed. " But it is too soon to talk about the 
book at^present, for I have only just got to the 
end of the second volume, which completes the 
introduction. It will prolong itself." 

" A book on such a subject could not well be 
short," Williamson observed. " It is a task well 
worth devoting one's life to, or two or three lives, 
if only one had them," he added drily. 

" I look on you, Adolf, as a sort of Dentist 
in Divinity, your specialty being the painless ex- 
traction of worn-out theologic^ teeth," Savile 
remarked. 
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The Baron laughed and rose, taking up his hat 
from a side table. 

" What, going already ? Are you in a hurry ? 
Sit down again and have another cigarette." 

'* I am afraid I must go. I promised to look 
in at the German Embassy to-night, and I don't 
like late hours. So good-night, Philip, and thanks 
very much for a most pleasant evening. Good- 
night, Dr. Williamson ! " And he ran lightly 
down the stairs. 

He decided not to take a cab, for his thoughts 
were full of Lilian, and he wanted solitude, — the 
strange solitude that is to be found in the Lon- 
don streets by those who are accustomed to them. 
The intense excitement of first love had mounted 
into his brain, and he knew that he was expe- 
riencing the great passion of his life. He had 
seen Lilian several times, in past years, as a 
child. Three weeks ago he saw her as a woman. 
He was calling upon Mrs. Tremenheere when 
the door opened and she appeared. Every 
detail of that lovely vision was fresh in his 
memory: the well-fitting dress of dark blue 
cotton ; the bunch of lilies at her throat, — she 
always wore lilies ; it was a sentiment of hers, the 
outcome of her name ; the large conservatory 
opening from the door through which she came, 
and providing for background to her beauty 
a mass of coloured flowers as she stood there, 
her delicate fece crowned by its wondrous hair. 
The picture was photographed on his brain for 
ever. Then her manner had been so simple and 
so dignified, and she had spoken in such a can- 
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did, fresh tone, that the charm of her appearance 
was riveted the closer. When he took his leave, 
he had made an excuse for coming down to 
Wimbledon on the morrow to bring Mrs. Tre- 
menheere some wonderful German bulbs he had 
promised her for her garden, — the dear old 
lady's great hobby. Ever since, he had man- 
aged to see Lilian well nigh daily, on one pretext 
or another. Every time he saw her, he fell more 
and more under her charm, till his very soul was 
bound up in the winning of her. Now, after his 
talk with his cousin, as he walked through the 
ugly and infamously lighted London streets, 
everything was transfigured for him by the radi- 
ance of hope. The dim gas-lamps burned with 
a glad brightness. The dingy houses assumed a 
winning picturesqueness. In the careworn, sor- 
did, vulgar faces of the hurrying crowds, he 
seemed to find some reflection of his own " soft 
and delicate desires." He was unwontedly bril- 
liant at the German Embassy. His friends 
marvelled at him. Their half bantering compli- 
ments at his gaiety led him to fear that he was 
wearing his heart on his sleeve. And he went 
home soon, to carry his day-dreams into the 
happy night 
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CHAPTER III 

WHEN Kleist had left, Savile and William- 
son sat for some time without speaking, 
as men will who know each other, and like 
each other, well. At last Williamson broke the 
silence with, as might have been expected, a 
trivial remark. " Deuced good cigarettes these, 
Savile. Where do you get them?" 

" Straight from Egypt ; it 's the only way to 
have anything worth smoking. I say, William- 
son, do you know that I often envy you ? I 
have been thinking of you as you sat opposite to 
me." 

Dr. Williamson looked up from under his 
eyebrows, and a smile played for a moment over 
his thin lips. "You envy me? That is rather 
a surprising announcement ! I can't for the life 
of me think why. You have considerable posi- 
tion as a baronet of ancient lineage, and great 
connections ; most men envy you ; all women 
flatter you ; the world in general spoils you ; 
while I am a hard-working doctor, with a very 
delicate wife who has to spend her life abroad, 
away from me. Why do you envy me ? " 

" For lots of reasons, old man. In the first 
place, I have never seen you bored. / live in a 
perpetual state of boredom. Everything bores 
me, — society, amusements, even sport. Then 
you are always doing such a confounded lot of 
good. Don't laugh to hear me say that ! I, on 
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the contrary, am generally doing harm, if I am 
doing anything at all. And you are mak- 
ing a large income; you own to ;^io,cxx> last 
year ! I came into a certain amount when I was 
of ace, of course, as everyone knows ; but that 
has been diminishing steadily. My dear Wil- 
liamson, I am sick of the life I lead ! " And 
Savile poked up the dying fire with more energy 
than he had shown that evening. 

The other man looked at him consideringly, 
and then answered, with a certain slow delibera- 
tion that was one of his characteristics : ^' You 
don't altogether surprise me by what you say, 
Savile. I have always felt that a man of fashion 
must be a great deal harder worked than a fashion- 
able physician. And, when one comes to weigh 
things, and to think of them in their just propor- 
tion, it is difficult to find out what you, for in- 
stance, get for your pains. I at least have the 
satisfaction of knowing that I am a commercial 
success. People given over to society spend 
their lives * blindly striving, achieving nothing.* " 

" Achieving nothing ! Yes, that 's about 
true, I think," Savile muttered half to himself 
" * Blindly striving — achieving nothing ! ' That 
is precisely the case with me. Ever since I left 
Oxford I nave done absolutely nothing, and that 
is nearly twenty years aj^o now. A long time 
spent in doing nothing, eh ? " And a somewhat 
wistful look came over his face. 

" It 's an odd thing that you should have 
spoken like this, Savile, for I had it in my mind 
when I came here to read you a bit of a lecture, 
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if I found the opportunity. Do you feel like 
it?" 

" Fire away, old man ! Only don't make it 
too long. I like my lectures in homoeopathic 
doses!" 

" All right ; I won't be long about it. I hope 
I 'm too experienced a doctor not to understand 
the strength of my patients' nerves. Here goes 
then. It seems to me that you ought by now to 
have done much more than I have. You might, 
if you had liked. You did better than I in the 
schools at Oxford, and you might have carried oif 
everything if you had chosen. You are a far 
abler man than I am." 

" Draw it mild ! " put in Philip, laughing. 

" It is true ; a far abler man, I repeat, as well 
as infinitely more brilliant But, witn the excep- 
tion of those two years when you notably made 
your mark in the House of Commons, you have 
done nothing, or, as you said just now, — and 
upon my word, I can't contradict you ! — worse 
than nothing! Why you couldn't even take 
the trouble to nurse your constituency a bit, 
and keep your seat in Parliament ! If you had 
stuck to it, you would almost certainly be in the 
Government by now, and very likely in the 
Cabinet." 

Savile rose, stood with his back to the fire, and 
yawned slightly, as he said : " My dear William- 
son, Parliament is an awful bore ! To my mind, 
a successful politician has a dog's life of it. And 
as for nursing a constituency, it is about as much 
in my line as nursing a baby." 
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" There is no doubt something in the way you 
look at life. But then^ the fact is, that you look 
at it too closely, and so you miss the right pro- 
portion of things/' the doctor continued. " I am 
never bored, simply because my thoughts are 
always occupied with an object beyond myself — 
my work. I am devoted to my profession. But 
do you suppose that a doctor's existence, — that 
my existence, — if it is scrutinised too closely, is a 
particularly exhilarating one ? Of course, now 
and then — " and he drawled his words as if in 
deeper thought — ^^ now and then we get cases of 
absorbing interest. But the great majority of our 
patients arc men and women of the world — of 
your world — who have overeaten themselves ; 
and then there is a considerable proportion who 
have nothing whatever the matter with them. 
This very morning a great lady — of course I 
don't divulge her name — came to me and gave 
me a very detailed account of her woes. I listened 
with a grave face, though I very speedily became 
convinced that she was really in the most excellent 
health, and, finally, I made up my mind to tell 
her so, simply and stndghtly. She did not much 
like it, but, to my great surprise, she took what I 
had said in very good part ; and then, to show 
the extraordinary inconsistency of women, she 
rather tried to back out of giving me my fee. I 
explained to her that the time she had taken out 
of my day was worth a great deal more than two 
guineas to me, and that if she would only believe 
what I had just told her, her visit to me would 
save her a great many guineas. But I know she 
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won't. The old girl will be off to-morrow, or 
the day after, to some other doctor with the same 
stupid story. The only cure for an imaginary 
invalid is a sharp touch of real illness." 

" You remind me of a story I heard the other 
day of some swell French doctor — I forget his 
name. A patient had been telling him a long 
rigmarole, and the physician's mind had, not un- 
naturally, wandered as the familiar tale proceeded. 
At last the patient pulled up short and asked 
anxiously, * Well, doctor, what is it ? ' * Forty 
francs,' was the answer." 

" Good," Williamson said with a smile. " But 
you are not an imaginary invalid, Savile. Your 
malady is real enough, although it is not physical 
but moral. Now near my prescription." And 
he fixed his keen, searching eyes on his friend. 
"The one thing that you want is a worthy object 
and aim in life. Break away from this idle, use- 
less existence, and cut the ties that bind you, — 
one tie in particular, which I won't mention. 
Find something worth doing, and do it with all 
your might. That is my prescription for you." 

A silence fell on both. The one was fiill of 
what he had been saying, and wondering how the 
man he cared for would take it. The other was 
deeply considering what had been said, and trying 
to weigh it in the uneven scales of his mind. A 
coal fell out of the fire and unloosed Savile's 
tongue by recalling him to the sense of where he 
was. " You think very badly of society, William- 
son," he said. 

Dr. Williamson looked up suddenly, as if 
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waking from a sound sleep, so profound had been 
his thoughts. 

^' I don't go into it more than I can help. I 
know too much of it. It seems to me a mixture 
of hypocrisy and vice. It creates an atmosphere 
that chokes our intellect and flattens out our 
talent. If it is in a good humour with us, it 
panders to our vanity, and if it is in a bad, it 
takes away our character." 

He paused. He had a habit of pausing when 
he had made a speech of any length, rather as if to 
think over his words, than to invite his com- 
panion to answer them. Savile, however, took 
advantage of his silence to say mockingly, " You 
are waxing quite eloquent, Williamson." 

" The plain, unvarnished truth is always elo- 
quent, though often disagreeable. Well, you 
have had my prescription. Carry it out. Break 
away, I say, ftom this idle and useless existence. 
Marry some good girl, if you can find one, — I, 
personally, should not look for her in a London 
drawing-room, — a girl who can inspire you with 
a sincere aflFection, and give you a pure love in 
return. Go into Parliament again, or occupy 
yourself with the duties of a country gentleman, 
with literature, with art, with anything you like, 
so long as it takes you out of yourselr, and gives 
you an object beyond the amusement of the hour 
to live for. Any serious employment, from 
scavengering upwards, is better than the sham 
sentimentality, the real animalism, the cynical 
scepticism, the morbid introspection, which fill 
the existence of a man about town. In this way 
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you would gtt an ideal back into your life, and 
without an ideal, life is not worth living. Our 
intellect, our imagination, our will, demand it. 
Without it the intellect is debased, the imagina- 
tion prostituted, the will enslaved to the service 
of animal passions, — passiones ignomini^y with 
whatever fine names you deck them out." 

Williamson spoke with the earnestness of deep 
conviction, and with the authoritativeness which 
his profession had made habitual. Savile looked 
at him gravely, pondering his words in a mind as 
keen as the speaker's, but somewhat warped 
and spoilt by the enervating effects of a life of 
pleasure. 

" I take it then," he said, " that your advice 
comes to this — se ranger. Well, it is in itself 
sound advice — that I don't doubt. But have 
you sufficiently considered your patient's consti- 
tution, doctor ? Everyone can't be treated with 
the same drugs. And I am not at all sure that 
I am by any means fitted to go in for a Darby 
and Joan existence, though I am pretty sick of 
the one I am leading. And where would you 
have me look for the * good girl ' and the ' pure 
affection,' even if I had a taste for the idyllic, 
of which I am not conscious ? I have seen too 
much of women, Williamson." 

" Too much of women of one kind, and too 
little, or almost nothing, of women of another. 
Your experience of the sex has been varied, no 
doubt ; but, for the sake of my argument, just 
try and recollect, can you call to mind any one 
single good woman that you have ever loved, or 
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what you "call loved, — any woman who seemed 
to you the embodiment of purity, truth, and 
nobleness ? " 

Savile laughed outright. 

" I say, my dear old man, do draw it mild ! 
' Purity, truth, and nobleness ! ' Well, they are 
not the qualities associated with my tenderest 
recollections ! " 

Williamson looked at him, shrugged his 
shoulders and sighed impatiently. Savile's su- 
pine indifference, lazy good-nature, and well- 
bred indolence, irritated him ; and his voice grew 
harder and less sympathetic as he continued : 
" No ; your society woman is chiefly made up 
of nerves and vanity ; and that is the only type 
of woman you really know, Savile. You have 
had many so-called love afiairs ; but love you 
have never known, of that I feel convinced, — 
love, I mean, in the true and deep sense of the 
word ; the sense that it should bear among men 
and women as beings of a higher order than 
moths and moUusca, as possessing a world of 
the ideal— " 

"There you are again, Williamson! The 
* ideal ' ! My dear old fellow, you are out of 
date with your ideal — we live in an age of 
realism ! " 

" My daily experience shows me that we live 
in an age when the old chivalrous feeling about 
woman, that so much helped to idealise life, is 
menaced by a vulgar animalism. Don't sneer 
at a Darby and Joan existence, old friend ! It 
is the highest, as you will perhaps one day 
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recognise. The great function of woman in our 
age is to be the priestess of the ideal. It is 
marriage as it has come down to us, with its 
unity and its permanence, which guards that 
function and is the bulwark of our civilisation.'' 

Sayile laughed. 

** Really, Williamson, you would make an 
excellent preacher ! I read somewhere the other 
day that the doctors will be the clergy of the 
future! I shall see you in possession of the 
pulpit in Westminster Abbey by and by. But 
It is quite delightful to find you, of all people, 
the full-blown free-thinker of our Oxford days, 
arguing as strongly as any fine old crusted 
Conservative in tne defence of * marriage as it 
has come down to us with its unity and perma- 
nence ' ! I remember a stirring peroration of 
one of your speeches at the Union, in which 
you declared that the trump of doom had 
sounded, and that those old-world institutions 
which cramp free human happiness — ecclesiasti- 
cal matrimony among them — must obey its 
compelling summons, and give account of them- 
selves to Man. Now you are running with the 
hare; then you hunted with the hounds." 

" Yes," said Williamson, quite simply, " I 
began life with an unbounded admiration for 
what I called freedom, — free thought, free love, 
free everything. And I considered that a man's 
freedom consisted in his doing what he liked." 

" You thought a man free who could do what 
he liked ! Well, don't you think so now ? " 

" No, I don't. I consider that, a most inade- 
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quate conception of freedom, — a merely negative 
conception. It is the freedom of the wild beast, 
not of the civilised man. Law is the essential 
condition of freedom, in the positive sense of the 
word. To ascertain and obey the law, is the one 
way to liberty. My own profession teaches me 
that. The man who understands and complies 
with the laws of his physical organism, is the free 
man ; he keeps in health. The man who insists 
upon doing wnat he likes, in spite of those laws, 
is the slave of disease." 

" A very good argument in hygiene. But in 
social matters ? " 

"It is just the same. Human society is as 
much governed by necessary laws as is the human 
body. Here, too, a man's way to freedom is to 
fulfil what those laws prescribe : in other words, to 
find out his duty and to do it. Duty is merely 
the expression of^law in social relations." 

" I don't remember that you talked much 
about duty at Oxford." 

"No; my mind ran only upon rights then, — 
the rights of the individual. I did not then see 
that those rights cannot exist apart from duties, 
any more than the angles of a triangle can exist 
apart from the sides." 

" We are becoming philosophical." 

" Every question is a question of philosophy, 
if you follow it far enough. While lecturing the 
other day, I had occasion to touch on the perfect 
analogy between the oxidation of food in the 
body and of coal in the furnace ; and, following 
out the reflections suggested to me, I went on 
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thinking aloud, until, in a few minutes, I found 
myself landed in fall metaphysics." 

There was a pause, and Williamson took out 
his watch. Savile rose in silence, and, crossing 
the room, turned up another electric light that 
had been forgotten. Then, with a laugh, he said 
pleasantly, — 

" Well, many thanks. You have given me a 
rattling good lay sermon. Almost thou per- 
suadest me ! " 

" You are not annoyed, Savile ? We are very 
old friends. Had we not been, I should not 
have spoken." And the doctor's voice had an 
unusual tone of anxiety. He feared he might 
have wounded the man he loved and wished to 
serve. 

" Not a bit ! I know a friend when I meet 
him ! " And he pressed the other's hand 
warmly. 

" Then let me say one more word before I go 
— I am not likely to refer to the subject again — 
by way of pointing my moral. Chams which we 
at first think silken, have a way, unknown to 
chemistry, of turning to iron. It is well to break 
them before they fetter us completely." 

Philip moved uneasily, conscious of a wish 
that the doctor were less clear-sighted. "All 
right," he said. " But it 's a man's own choice that 
the chains should be thrown over him, you 
know." 

" Yes, at the outset ; but he expects them to 
rest lightly on his neck, so that he can cast them 
off at will; not that they should grow tighter 
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and heavier, till he is hopelessly shackled by 
them, fast bound in misery and iron." 

" That sounds rather like the bond of marriage 
that you were advocating so strongly just now," 
Savile answered with a laugh. 

" No ; for in marriage the chains are borne by 
two. Remember your Horace ; you might go to 
a worse teacher. 

** * Felices ter et amplius 

Quos irrupta tenet copula, nee malis 
Divulsus querimoniis. 

Supremo citius solvet amor die.' * 
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Now I must be off. I have promised to 
look in on poor Lord Fileigh the last thing. 
He has a pretty sharp touch of typhoid. I think, 
however, we shall pull him through. Good- 
night. You can send me a line about that mare 
ot Maijoribanks' to-morrow, when you have 
made up your mind." 

" No, let 's settle that now. I '11 have her ; 
she's too good to lose, and is just up to my 
weight. Have her sent round in the morning, 
old man. Good-night. Thanks again — hearty 
thanks — for your lecture. I sha'n't forget it." 

^ Horace is the abiding despair of translators, and their abiding 
temptation. I essay the impossible, an English rendering of these 
exquisite lines : — 

*< Thrice happy — happy more than thrice — are they 
Whom bonds indissoluble join ; whom love 
That bickering jars can neither mar nor move. 
Makes one of twain — ^until the closing day.'* 
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CHAPTER IV 

WHEN the door closed on Williamson, 
Savile turned and looked at the clock. 
It was not quite half-past eleven, and twelve 
would be quite early enough for him to appear in 
Shropshire House, which was only five minutes' 
drive from his chambers. He sat down at his 
writing-table, intending to finish a letter; but 
somehow the task seemed irksome. He rose, 
and, lighting another cigarette, threw himself into 
an easy-chair and thought over the conversation 
which had just taken place. What a good fellow 
Williamson was ! How he valued their old 
friendship, unbroken and undimmed since their 
Oxford days ! A good fellow, indeed ! And 
how singularly successful, almost in spite of him- 
self, in the profession which he had chosen ! For 
the man cared little for money, had not a particle 
of ambition, and would not, in the least, set his 
sails to catch the breeze of popularity. He had 
declined to continue his attendance on more than 
one illustrious patient who would not follow 
strictly his injunctions ; and he had by no means 
ingratiated himself with the rulers of the medical 
synagogues by his refusal to pronounce certain 
shibboleths just now popular. For example, he 
had on several occasions publicly expressed 
doubts as to the pathological value of the result^ 
obtained from vivisection, and had advocated its 
restriction within narrow limits. He had even 
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permitted himself, in a moment of irritation, to 
gibe at one of the pundits of the College of 
rhysicians, as a gentleman who, when brought to 
the verge of starvation by failure in the healing 
art, had taken to the mutilation of animals, and 
had at last earned a dishonourable subsistence 
by useless cruelty in physiological laboratories. 
Still, greatness had been thrust upon him, and 
for some years he had been famous as one of the 
leading medical practitioners of London. Savile 
wondered whether he had been equally successful 
in his domestic life. He was a reticent man and 
seldom talked about his private affairs. Savile 
hardly knew Mrs. Williamson. He had seen 
her some half dozen times, chiefly at dinners ; 
but he gathered that this delicate little thing with- 
out much character — '* an anasmic doll," candid 
friends called her — had somehow contrived to 
win and to retain the devoted affection of her 
strong, clever husband. 

He glanced at the grate, thinking that he 
would ring for his man to replenish the fire, 
which was burning low, — it was a chilly summer 
evening, — when the vision of Lilian as she had 
appeared standing by it, her graceful figure out- 
lined against the light, came before his eyes ; and 
then his promise to Kleist was suddenly recalled 
to him. Had he not been rather an idiot to 
make such a promise ? It was a deucedly awkward 
thing to put before a girl a proposal from an- 
other man. H owever, Adolf was such an excellent 
fellow that she would probably take his overtures 
in good part ; and he would only have to repeat 
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to his cousin the advice "go in and win." It 
would be a splendid match tor Lilian. Kleist was 
very rich, very well-born, of great ability, nay, a 
genius in his own way, besides being a thoroughly 
straight and manly fellow, — in every respect, in- 
deed, admirably fitted to make a clever girl like 
Lilian happy. 

Then his thoughts went back from Lilian to 
her father, and to the far-off time when he had 
hurried back from Scotland to soothe the old 
man's last moments by promising to do what he 
could for the wife and child, — the wife who died 
in six months' time, and the child who had grown 
into this very beautiful rirl. How strangely 
things had turned out! He remembered Mrs. 
Tremenheere's evident dismay when she first 
consented to receive Lilian at his request. He 
remembered, too, how when he came down to 
see his aunt, a few months afterwards, and pro- 
posed that the little girl should be placed in a 
convent that he had heard of, to be educated for 
a governess, he was astonished to be met with a 
decided refusal. " I don't deny that I was horrified 
at first at the idea of having a child forced upon 
me, — you know I have never had one of my 
own, — who would frighten me to death by devel- 
oping measles and whooping-cough every few 
weeks ; but somehow I have got so fond of Lilian 
that nothing would induce me to part with her. 
She is a perfect little angel, so much more inter- 
esting than a dog ; and she will become a most 
lovely girl — of that I am certain. And I shall 
be so proud of her, and take her everywhere with 
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me ; I am convinced she will be a most charming 
companion." 

And how odd it was that she should suddenly 
have resolved to go out as a governess. No 
arguments had been of avail against her inflexible 
sweetness. Even when he had grown angry, and 
had declared that she was acting from false pride, 
and was showing a want of affection to his aunt, 
who loved her dearly, that it was unworthy of her 
to think of the few miserable pounds that had 
been spent on her, she had only cried, she had 
not yielded. Her will had been as adamant. 
But could she possibly like her life — even with 
people so altogether nice as the Phillipses ? The 
thing had perplexed and annoyed him. It per- 
plexed and annoyed him still. Well, dear old 
Adolf would do him a service by putting an end 
to it. He knew very little of young girls, but it 
seemed to him most improbable that Lilian 
would refuse such a brilliant proposal from such 
a man. And vet — somehow — he did n't like 
the thought of it. 

At this point of his musing, he chanced to look 
at the clock. The hands were pointing to five 
minutes to twelve. He rose with the mtention 
of starting at once for Shropshire House, when 
the door opened. 

" Lady Mary Silverton," his servant announced, 
and a singularly handsome woman entered the 
room. 

He greeted her conventionally, and told the man 
to make up the fire. " Mary," he exclaimed 
when the door was shut, " how very imprudent ! " 
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" You are not glad to see me ? " she asked in 
a soft, musical voice, but with an angry flash in 
her lustrous eyes. 

" You know I am always glad to see you," he 
answered, recovering himself; and, taking her 
hand in his, he kissed it. 

" Ah, Philip, the kiss of Judas ! '* She drew 
her hand away impatiently, and, throwing her 
velvet, ermine-lined cloak from her white shoul- 
ders, let it fall in a heap on the ground. 

Standing before him in her ball dress, with the 
bodice which unfriendly critics called too low, 
diamonds glistening in the fair coils of her hair, 
her blue eyes gleaming, and her full red mouth 
slightly curved with anger, she was a magnificent 
picture which Titian would have loved to paint. 
Savile forgot his annoyance in his admiration, as 
he gazed at her, and asked gently, " Why do you 
say that, Mary ? " 

" You understand well enough," and she moved 
imperiously across the room, while he gathered 
up her cloak and threw it on a chair. 

" I would rather you told me," he said calmly. 

" Do you think that it is right that / have to 
come here to find you ? A few months ago you 
would have gone through" fire and water to find 
me ! Have you forgotten that you kept me wait- 
ing forty minutes yesterday — you know where ! 
And then a telegram came instead of you ! " Her 
voice was hurried. There was a catch in her 
throat as she spoke. 

Philip frowned. No man likes to be taken to 
task, even by a beautiful woman. 
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<< You ask me two questions, belle amie. Must 
you come here ? No, you must n't ; it won't do, 
Mary. And do I know I kept you waiting forty 
minutes yesterday ? Of course I know. Did n't 
I write and explain, and tell you how sorry I 
was?" 

Lady Mary tapped on the floor impatiently. 
Once more the angry light crept into her eyes. 

"Explain! Sorry!" Then suddenly she 
stretched out her two hands to him, and her 
voice grew pathetic as only the voice of a woman 
in love can. " Ah, Philip ! you are changed — 
changed indeed! Yesterday wasn't the first 
time that you have failed me. You excuse your- 
self, as often as not, when I make a plan ; and 
you come late, if you come at all. So to-night 
I came here. I felt that I must see you. I 
must understand matters — I must have a real 
explanation — I am desperate." And she sank 
down in a chair, and covered her eyes with one 
hand, as if to shut out from her sight the well- 
loved features of the man before her. 

Savile rose and came to her side. He drew 
forward a low chair and, taking up an end of rib- 
bon that hung from her dress, played with it for 
a moment. Thoughts were rushing through his 
brain which kept him silent. He telt a cad, and, 
what was worse, an ungrateful cad, before her 
reproaches. 

" Desperate f Well, you certainly are not pru- 
dent to come here, dearest — especially at mid- 
night," he said at last ; and he took her beautiful 
arm in his hand, and pressed his lips to it. 
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" Silverton may be the most easy-going of men ; 
but a fair woman without discretion — what is a 
fair woman without discretion? That isn't a 
riddle. It is something which I don't properly 
remember in the Book of Proverbs. Well, what- 
ever she may have been down in Judee, she is 
now, pretty often, the respondent in the Divorce 
Court if, like you, she happens to be married. 
You don't particularly want to figure in that char- 
acter, I suppose, Mary ? " 

" No fear of that ! Silverton does n't mind," 
Lady Mary answered. " And I did so long for 
a little talk with you quietly. We have only a 
few minutes as it is. You don't grudge them to 
me, I hope ? " 

" Do I ever grudge you anything ? How 
could I, after all you have been, and are, to me ? 
And now you are charming. But don't pitch 
into me, it gets on my nerves. May I smoke 
to tranquillise them ? " 

" Oh, yes ! and give me a cigarette too." 

As he rose to get it, she rose also, and, stand- 
ing just where Lilian had stood an hour before, 
gazed at her face in the glass over the mantel- 
piece. How anxiously she scrutinised it, to see 
if there were any visible falling off in beauty that 
would in any way account for the coolness of the 
man she loved ! No ; the image in the glass was 
quite satisfactory ; she felt convmced that the last 
year had taken nothing from her. 

" I 'm dead tired to-night," she said in softer 
tones ; " put some more cushions for me on 
this divan. I feel like a rag ; I don't want to 
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look like one at Shropshire House." And 
she threw herself back among several down pil- 
lows as if she had no intention of moving for 
some time to come. "Put that rug over my 
feet ; this room is chilly. And now the cigarette. 
Light it for me, Philip." 

He obeyed her behests in a way that showed 
how accustomed he was to wait upon her. But 
he felt the embarrassment of her presence there. 

" Don't you think," he said, " that we ought 
not to delay long, if you really mean to be at 
Shropshire House to-night ? " 

" Oh, there is plenty of time ! I am now sup- 
posed to be at the Morton Corrys, so I shall not 
be expected to arrive till nearly one. That will 
give us a good twenty minutes here in peace be- 
fore I need leave. I would not go at all, only 
Silverton said that he would look in the last 
thing, and that the debate to-night would keep 
him till after one. So you see everything fits in 
splendidly ; and I am not so much without dis- 
cretion as you suppose." 

"And the Morton Corrys! What of the 
ball?" 

" I have been. You were not there, so I came 
here. Now you have my evening in full. Sit 
down by me," pointing to a footstool by her side, 
" and we will have a regular serious talk, — a sen- 
sible talk, like old friends." 

"Like old friends! — yes — well — " And 
he looked at her curiously. 

Lady Mary lay back and, for an old friend so 
anxious to have an explanation, was remarkably 
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silent. At last she said : " I have made my 
plaint, Philip. But, you see, I know so much 
about your life — so very much ! There are 
women — and men [too — who are anxious 
enough to enlighten me, and I cannot help open- 
ing my eyes sometimes, however hard 1 try to 
keep them shut — I know — " and she caught 
her breath — " that faith unfaithful does not keep 
you falsely true!" And she looked at him 
quickly. 

He was shutting and opening his cigarette case, 
and closely examining the snap, and his eyes were 
lowered. She waited a moment, and then, as he 
did not speak, she went on quickly, — 

" But I accept the inevitable like a woman of 
the world. I suppose I ought to have known 
better than to reproach a man." 

She paused, and her face was temptingly close 
to his ; but, for the first time, he failed to take 
advantage of the proximity. He was too intent 
on what he wanted to say. 

"Ah, Mary, I am no Sir Launcelot, and — 
and I feel I owe you the truth. The fact is, 
that I am sick and tired of my present life, of my 
useless, aimless existence, of the hideous empti- 
ness which seems at the heart of all things." 

" I understand — I know these fits of depres- 
sion that you suffer from, Philip. But you have 
told me that I was your Egeria and could help 
you. And yet — you have shunned me of late," 
and her voice trembled. 

" Dearest, you have been more to me than any 
other woman — much more; but — " and his 
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voice was dreamy ; full of his own feelings, he 
was forgetful of hers. 

" But what ? " and she sighed deeply, while 
a sudden grey look overspread her face. She 
felt that she was playing with edged tools, and 
that much of her happiness lay in the issue 
of the next few moments. " But what — tell me, 
Philip." 

" But the malady is still there.*' 

" Only for me to cure, perhaps. It may be 
that I can do more for you than i have done yet. 
I well understand your feeling that you are too 
good for the sauntering life ofa man about town. 
You need a serious occupation, ^- a career. Be- 
sides — a Darby and Joan existence would be a 
new experience for you." 

"What, Mary!*' And he fairly stared at 
her. " I marry ? It is curious advice from 
you ! " 

" Not very curious, dear," and her voice was 
tender and soft. " Not very curious, for I love 
you well enough to think of you before I think 
of myself. I want you to take your proper place 
among the men of your day; and I think a good 
marriage would help you to do that. Yes ; it is 
time for you to marry ! " And she touched his 
hair lightly with her hand. 

He seized it, kissed it, and held it. 

"You are very different from most women, 
Mary ; indeed, I think from all. How good you 
are to me ! " 

"It is only that I am more woman than 
most" 
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Then she stopped, abraptly, breaking out soon 
in a totally different voice — hard, almost me- 
tallic 

" Now, who is there that you could marry ? 
You must have youth, beauty, and, if possible, 
position. She must be well bred, at least, if not 
well born; and you want — oh, how badly you 
want — money !" 

" Yes, you 're right there," he said bitterly. " I 
am abominably hard up. I don't know where to 
turn for money." 

** Let me think — " knitting her brows and 
apparently deep in thought, then, suddenly 
clapping her hands, " How stupid I am ! I 
need not think at all ! Why, my husband's 
niece, Kitty Karsdale is just what you want ! 
She is already a great heiress, you know, and she 
will be trebly an heiress when my husband's two 
old aunts die. She is a nice little girl, and has 
quite taken her place in society. My cousin, 
the Duke, who is so very &stidious about women, 
— that," and Lady Mary's voice took a signifi- 
cant and hard tone, '^ is why he is an old bach- 
elor, I think — is devoted to her." 

" The Duke is not particularly old, belle amie ; 
he is particularly well preserved. He rides 
harder, shoots straighter, and walks farther, than 
any man I know. Last year in Scotland, he 
tired out every other fellow, including the gillies. 
He is only ten years my senior. As for me, I 
feel a hundred ! " 

" Oh, don't sing Henry's praises ! " Lady Mary 
put in impatiently. ** I know how you admire 
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him without that Let us get back to Kitty. 
Will she do ? Will you marry her ? " 

" Dearest, you take my breath away ! You 
are too sudden. Of course, if she 'd have me, 
her fortune would be a great temptation. She *s 
a pretty little thing, too, and almost childish in 
her nalveti. But I have never thought of her 
except as a child." 

" Well, then, think of her now as grown up. 
But look at the clock ! My last gift to you, 
Philip! That's an excellent place for it." 

" It 's a lovely thing, and has been greatly 
admired. And — it is quite correct." 

" I must be off to Shropshire House at once," 
Lady Mary said, lightly springing up. "You 
are coming, I suppose? Kitty is there. The 
Wiltons have taken her." 

" I don't know. I have half a mind to turn 
in early to-night. I 'm feeling rather chippy." 

" Oh, no ! do come. Have n't I just told you 
that Kitty will be there ? And you could begin 
your campaign at once. Come with me." 

" No, I think I had better not make my 
appearance with you." 

" A little late to be so thoughtful of my repu- 
tation, is n't it ? " she said mischievously. 

" I have no reputation of my own to think of; 
so let me think of yours," he laughed. 

Lady Mary was merry, for she had a subtle 
consciousness of her power over him at that 
moment. 

•* • Your character *s totally gone, 
^ And I have n*t sufficient for two.* •* 
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she sang softly. " Very well, come on by your- 
self, if you will. But don't be long. Oh, how 
I hate going ! " 

She turned towards him, as he approached her 
with her cloak, in all the seductiveness of her 
voluptuous beauty, — beauty potent to melt " mu- 
table minds of wise men as with fire" — even 
wise men; and Savile was not wise. Their 
passionate eyes met. "Are you glad, after all, 
that I came, Philip, my own Philip ? '* she said, 
touching his cheek witn her soft, white, tapering 
fingers. 

" Yes and no, dearest,*' he replied — and each 
word was like a caress, — " for your coming 
means your going, which I hate; perhaps even 
more than you hate it. Go you must, however. 
But — " and his voice was low and tremulous — 
" but — to-morrow ? " 

" Yes," she replied, in a half whisper, after a 
moment which seemed spent in rapid calculation ; 
" to-morrow, if you wish, at four." 

He kissed her neck. 

"You know where. It won't be indiscreet, 
will it?" she added with soft mockery. 

"No," he muttered, as if thinking aloud, 
" that dear little, out-of-the-way nest of ours is 
as safe as any place can be, with its two distinct 
entrances, your plain dress, and your thick veil. 
To-morrow, my queen, there'* 

Their lips met in a long kiss. 

" Now,* she said, disengaging herself gently 
from his arms, "now take me to my carriage; 
unnecessary concealment is always a mistake. 
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It IS best to seem to court observation and to 
despise public opinion, — even the opinion of 
one's servants and their public houses." 

And so, laughing, thejr went downstairs, she to 
her brougham, he to his hansom, which followed 
at a respectful distance. 



CHAPTER V 

THE next morning Savile awoke with a feel- 
ing of intense dissatisfaction. The intox- 
ication of Lady Mary's presence had passed off, 
and he thought, with something like annoyance, 
of their appomtment for that afternoon. He had 
promised to go to see his dear old aunt. He 
had promised to ride with Lilian. He wanted 
to try his new purchase. Sunlight He had 
totally forgotten all that, when the passion of 
desire carried him away. Then again, at Lady 
Mary's bidding, he had begun the campaign 
against Kitty Karsdale at the party at Shropshire 
House. And certainly he had no reason to com- 
plain of want of success so far. But what were 
Lady Mary's motives for engaging him in it? 
Why was she now anxious that he should marry ? 
Was it that her affection for him was on the 
wane ? He could not possibly believe that — 
especially after last night. Was it that she was 
actuated by a genuine wish for his ultimate 
happiness, and smcerely desirous, at any cost to 
herself, to see him relieved from sordid money 
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cares, and taking his proper place in the world ? 
That was possible, indeed; women who loved 
were sometimes capable of great self-sacrifice, — 
and Savile found himself dwelling with some 
complacency upon this beautiful woman's devo- 
tion to himself, — but he did not much be- 
lieve it ! 

Then he recalled Williamson's visit, and 
brooded over their talk. The words of that 
true and tried friend had sunk deep into his 
mind, already prepared to receive them by the 
dissatis&ction with himself that had been growing 
for some time. 

Suddenly he rose and rang for telegraph forms. 

" I 'm sick of everything," he muttered. "To- 
day will be as yesterday, and the day before ; and 
to-morrow will be the same. I *11 cut all my 
engagements, and say I *m ill, and be off some- 
where, where I can be at peace. I '11 run over to 
Dieppe for a few days, and try to work out my 
life problem by myself." 

He took the forms which his servant brought, 
and hastily wrote, — 

" Mrs. Tremenheere, The Cedars, Wimble- 
don. Rather seedy — am going to Hotel Royal, 
Dieppe, for three days. Will come to you next 
Tuesday. Philip." 

Then, taking another form, " Miss Liddell, 
The Cedars, Wimbledon. So sorry can't come 
to-day — we will have our ride next Tuesday — 
am sending down horse and groom for you till 
then. P. Savile," 

Then, " That will do ! But now what am I 
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to say to Mary ? It 's a devilish awkward mes- 
sage to send ! I '11 tell the truth ; she *11 only 
find me out if I invent a plea of business ; and I 
really am seedy. 

" Lady Mary Silverton, loo, Grosvenor 
Square. Very chippy — quite knocked out of 
time — am going to Hotel Royal, Dieppe. 
Shall meet you at dinner at Shropshire House 
Monday. P. 

" Thank Heaven that 's done. Now I 'm 
off! " And he rang for his servant, and ordered 
his things to be packed, as he was starting at 
once for Dieppe. 

In another hour he was on his way to New- 
haven in a reserved compartment ; and, tired out 
by the late hours of the night before, • he slept 
profoundly till he got there. 

The day was lovely, with just enough sea on 
to be pleasant. Savile, with his hands thrust into 
his pockets, walked up and down the deck, and 
gazed upon the scene with a lighter mind. For 
three days, at least, he was fer away from dinner 
parties, luncheon parties, theatres, dances, crushes, 
— from all the social so-called gaieties that had 
become intolerably irksome, — and, yes, he must 
own it, from Lady Mary. He watched with a 
child's delight the waves as they came quickly up 
to the sides of the vessel, and took her in their 
arms, all covered with the silver froth, and then, 
shy of their boldness, retreated, and showed the 
wonderful blue lining that lay beneath their pale 
green covering, while the ship danced and swayed 
to the throb of her own heart, as she moved to 
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each breath of the wind. He felt the spray upon 
his cheek, and the fresh air upon his face, and 
gave a sigh of relief at his temporary emancipa- 
tion. He had not realised how the racket of 
London had got on his nerves. Now that it was 
silenced, he determined that he would give his 
mind " to see life clearly, and to see it whole." 
His return journey should find him with a defi- 
nite purpose, a clearly marked line of action. 
He must put an end to his empty, frivolous 
existence, and act a man's part among men. 

It was rather a habit of his to run over to 
Dieppe when he wanted a quiet day or two. He 
was at home at the Hotel Royal, where he was 
received with the consideration due to an Eng- 
lish grand seigneur. Tired out, he went to bed 
directly he had dined. After a long night, he was 
awoke by the murmurs of the sea reaching him 
through his open window. He at once set him- 
self to the task for which he had come — to think 
quietly and clearly. He rang for some tea. And 
as he was expecting it, the lines came to his mind 

" When to the sessions of sweet silent thought 
I summon up remembrance of things past." 

The verses seemed to mock him. Sweet 
silent thought ! His thought was anything but 
sweet. The remembrance of things past was as 
wormwood to him. Time wasted, opportunities 
thrown away, money squandered, — everything 
sacrificed to the whim of the moment. And here 
he was, verging on forty, a man about town, with 
no career before him, heavily involved in debt, 
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and bound by the closest ties to a woman, very 
beautiful indeed, and devoted to him in her way, 
but utterly unscrupulous, and another man's 
wife, — a woman of whom he had been passion- 
ately enamoured, who still dominated him rather 
by sensuous habit than through the affections, 
and of whom he was beginning to tire. 

He drank his tea and lit a cigarette. 

"Let me take stock of myself,*' he said. "Let 
me sum Philip Savile up. Money? None. 
Beliefs ? None. Prospects ? None. An old 
place that I can't live in, and would n't if I 
could. A position in society which I can't 
afford to keep up. A mistress whom I could n't 
leave if I wanted to." And then his mind trav- 
elled back over his past. His mother he could 
not remember. She had died when he was a 
baby. And he was only ten years old when his 
father, a distinguished diplomatist, had been car- 
ried off by cholera, while on a special mission to 
Vienna. Liddell, his old tutor, had been almost 
a father to him. How much he owed that dear 
old boy, as good an athlete as scholar : his place 
in the Eleven and the Newcastie, at Eton ; a 
first class in Mods and in Greats and his Univer- 
sity blue, at Oxford. And how the old man had 
rejoiced at his success in Parliament during his 
short career there. " Poor old Liddell," Savile 
thought, " he would n't rejoice if he saw me 
now. It is just fifteen years since he died. And 
those fifteen years I have wasted, and worse than 
wasted. What a slice out of a man's life ! Let 
me try to realise how it came about." 
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It was plain enough, as he examined his mem- 
ory. He failed to keep his seat in Parliament 
at the first General Election after he had entered it. 
Then society, looking through the eyes of the 
loveliest women in the world, had smiled on him, 
and he had become a man of pleasure. It began 
with the entanglement with Lady Dashly, — the 
first of a long succession of Delilahs by whom he 
had been " effeminately vanquished.'* And now 
Lady Mary had become the serious business of 
his life. What would old Liddell have said ? 
Probably he would have shaken his head, and 
looked grave, and exclaimed, " All this is horribly 
wrong, my dear boy, horribly wrong ! " Wrong ! 
He had lost the old notions of right and wrong 
which he had drunk in, somehow, with his Latin 
and Greek, — notions of which he could have given 
no clear account, nor, perhaps, could his tutor ; 
notions which were rather traditional than rea- 
soned, Aristotelian than Christian ; but which the 
old man had no more doubted than he had 
doubted the canons of metre or the laws of logic. 
And his religious notions, such as they were, had 
gone the way of his ethical. Who was it that 
said, " Les passions sont athees ? " Anyhow, it 
was true. Were n't most of men's actions — at 
all events, of his actions — the outcome of prac- 
tical atheism ? What wonder ? Had n't modern 
science — not that he knew much about modern 
science — passed sentence on the old religious 
beliefs? He got tired of thinking about it all. 
It was a labyrinth out of which he could find no 
clue. He would spend a long day in the open air. 
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Yes, he would send for a bicycle, go over to Mar- 
tin Eglise and get his dijeUner at that pleasant inn 
by the stream, and then strike oflF to the left — 
he remembered the way well — and go up the 
hill and turn into the forest, and lounge about 
there, and come back by Arques. 

And so he started. The machine they got him 
was a good one, and as he rode swiftly through 
the air, pleasant visions floated dimly before him 
in the sunshine of a way of escape from his em- 
barrassments, and of a better ordering of his life. 
An admirable dijeUnery trout just caught in the 
stream close by, a fowl roasted to perfection, an 
omelette made of the freshest of eggs by the 
lightest of hands> and a bottle of sound Bor- 
deaux, helped further to cheer him. Then, moun- 
ting his bicycle, he went on the course he had 
determined. He lingered long in the forest, 
made calculations about his debts and the value 
of his property, thought of friends who might 
possibly help him to find employment, revolved 
literary projects, once seriously cherished and 
long indefinitely shelved, and even conjured up, 
in imagination, a scene of parting with Lady 
Mary, and, as a pendant to it, the winning ot 
Kitty Karsdale. The hours passed as his thoughts 
flowed on under the gentle stimulus of cigarettes, 
and he hardly noticed the ominous clouds which 
were swiftly gathering up. At last the storm 
b^an to break. There was nothing for it but to 
get out of the forest as soon as might be, and to 
ride back with all possible swiftness. The rain 
fell in torrents, the thunder roared, the lightning 
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flashed and played in sinister gleams around his 
bicycle. " That would be one way out of it," he 
said to himself grimly. For the rest, he felt a 
satisfaction in delying the elements. 

" II est bien fou, cet Anglais! " more than one 
Frenchman observed, as he dismounted at the 
Hotel Royal, drenched to the skin, but looking 
particularly bright. 



CHAPTER VI 

SAVILE proceeded to divest himself of his 
wet clothes and to indulge in the luxury of 
a bath. Then, feeling a new man, he dressed 
for dinner, and descended to the restaurant, 
despatching a telegram on the way. 

No sooner had he taken his seat at the table 
reserved for him, than he saw a friend waiting to 
dine at the next. 

" Why, Bassett," he exclaimed, " I am glad to 
see you ! " 

And so he was. He had come to Dieppe for 
solitude, indeed. But just at dinner solitude is 
apt to become oppressive. 

Sir Everard Bassett heartily returned the greet- 
ing, pleased to have the companionship of one of 
the cleverest and smartest men in London, and 
moved to the other table. 

" Well," said Savile, " I must offer you my con- 
gratulations, M. TAmbassadeur. But I thought 
you had gone to your embassy." 
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" No," replied Bassett, " I sha'n't go for two 
or three weeks. I came over this morning to see 
about some property here belonging to an aunt 
of mine. To-morrow I go on to Paris for a day. 
I have several things to do at the Foreign Office 
before I can get away. And I have promised to 
run down to the Duke of Shropshire at Bracy 
Castle for a couple of nights." 

"What a trump the Duk^ is!" Savile 
exclaimed. 

" Yes," Bassett agreed. " I have many rea- 
sons for saying that, the last being that I am 
largely indebted for this appointment to him." 

" And the country is largely indebted too," re- 
joined Savile. " It is the right man in the right 
place, for once." 

" You are very kind," laughed Bassett. " It is 
pretty much what the Duke was good enough to 
say. Here is his letter." 

Savile took it, and read : — 

My dear Bassett, — Many thanks for your too 
kind words. I have known you long enough, and well 
enough, to be quite sure that in urging your claims upon 
C. I was doing a public service. For the rest, 

" I count myself in nothing else so happy. 
As in a soul remembering my good friends." 

Among whom you are one of the most tried and true. 

Always yours, <, 

Come down to the Castle to see me before you 
depart. I will write again to suggest a date. We go 
there in about a fortnight, for a few days. 
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" That 's a letter," said Savile, " that any man 

— even an Ambassador — might be protid to 
get. He does remember his good friends, and 
his good friends' children. He has been won- 
derfully kind to me because of some service my 
father rendered him long ago. I don't know 
what it was ; I have n't liked to ask him.". 

" Curious that you should n't know," Bassett 
observed. " Well — " after a moment's reflection 

— "I think you ought to know, and I am violat- 
ing no confidence in telling you. Five and 
twenty years ago Henry Bracy — as the Duke 
was then — and I were attaches together in 
South America, under your father, the British 
Minister. Bracy was a fine young fellow, very 
bright, very clever, and just a trifle fast. He 
was sowing his wild oats, in fact. There was a 
woman at the place who was taking the leading 
part in the Opera, Spanish by her father's side, 
English by her mother's : quite young, extremely 
handsome, with the most lovely lustrous eyes I 
ever saw, and a rich soprano voice. She was 
married to a Spanish brute who spent some of her 
earnings in drink, some in gamblmg, and the rest 
upon other women. She had a very bad time 
with him ; and one day, after a violent scene, she 
left him, and took refuge with Bracy, who was 
madly in love with her. Her husband, among 
whose many vices jealousy was one, swore to 
have Bracy's life. He laughed at the threat ; 
but the Sefiora Juanita did n't. One night I had 
been dining out, and was walking home with two 
other men who were of the party, when, on 
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turning a comer, we saw Bracy some dozen 
yards in front of us. He had been at the theatre, 
and was making his way alone to a maisonnette 
where he had established Juanita. In order to 
avoid scandal, he seldom appeared in public with 
her. The moment we had turned the corner, 
and caught sight of Bracy, we saw a man rush 
towards him from under a doorway with a long 
knife which glistened in the moonlight, and try 
to stab him in the back. But Bracy, who had 
heard the footsteps, had quickly turned, and, re- 
ceiving the weapon in the fleshy part of his left 
arm, had at once closed with his assailant. He 
had muscles of iron and nerves of iron. He 
wrested away the knife and, after a few moments' 
struggle, during which the would-be murderer 
was half throtded, fairly lifted the fellow off the 
ground, and threw him to a distance of three or 
tour yards. We had then come up. The whole 
thing happened in less time than it takes to tell. 
The assassin was dead — it was afterwards dis- 
covered that he had ruptured a blood-vessel in 
the brain — and we recognised him as Juanita's 
husband. It was an awkward business; and 
then your father proved himself the brick he was 
in pulling Bracy through it. Juanita, who was 
intensely religious au fondy and whose conscience 
had sorely tortured her during her liaison with 
Bracy, saw in the tragedy a judgment of Heaven 
on her sin, and took refuge in a convent of Bare- 
footed Carmelites, — a severe and strictly cloistered 
order, you know. There she remained until her 
death, some five years ago. Neither Bracy, nor 
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anyone else in the outer world, ever saw her 
again. He was most liberal in his donations to 
the convent; and when she died he founded a 
Mass for the repose of her soul." 

" A tragic story," said Savile. " You have 
unlocked the Duke's skeleton cupboard. I sup- 
pose we all have one. But fancy his founding a 
Mass for the poor woman!" 

"*It is what she would have wished,' he said, 
when he wrote to me about it. I was then Min- 
ister out there. What a lovely voice she had ! 
We heard it once again — Bracy and I. It was 
the Sunday before he left for Paris, whither your 
father got him transferred. We had gone into 
the convent chapel to attend Benediction that 
afternoon, and we heard her from behind the 
grille — there was no mistaking her notes — 
singing an Ave Maria of Schubert's. I saw 
the tears running down Bracy's cheeks as he 
listened." 

" Poor old boy ! " said Savile. " He must 
have been hard hit." 

"Yes, it was a grande passion. The whole 
business sobered him immensely. I doubt if he 
has ever spoken to a woman in the way of love 
since." 

" It has spoilt his life." 

"Well, I don't know. Perhaps it has made 
his life. He was most successful in the diplo- 
matic service, until his elder brother died and he 
became Earl Bracy. Then, as you will remember, 
he went into Parliament, where he was soon 
recognised as one of the first authorities on 
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foreign politics. He is an excellent speaker; 
but his succession to the dukedom, two years 
afterwards, cut short his career in the House of 
Commons." 

" He certainly is an admirable speaker, clear, 
cogent, and, if he likes, caustic. I remember 
hearing him once or twice in the House of Lords 
when he was Foreign Secretary. I wonder why 
he resigned." 

" Because, as he put it to me, he had to choose 
whether he would follow the Prime Minister or 
his own principles, his cousin or his conscience. 
I will tell you about that too, if you like. He 
did n't want it to be known then, for he 
would do nothing to embarrass the Government. 
But that Government is a thing of the past ; and 
now, I think, he would rather wish it to be 
known." 

" It will interest me extremely to know," said 
Savile. 

" Well," Bassett continued, " I was employed 
in the Foreign Office just then. He had given 
me some special work to do there. One morning 
he sent for me. * I 'm glad you 've finished this 
job,* he said, * for I 'm going.' I expressed the 
regret I felt, but of course asked no question. 
* I '11 tell you, Bassett,' he went on, * wny I 'm 
going. I should like you to know; but, of 
course, so long as this Government is in, you 
will keep your knowledge to yourself. I don't 
choose to stop in a Cabinet which calls itself 
Conservative, but is doing the dirtiest work of 
the dirtiest Radicalism. They haven't a prin- 
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ciple among them ; and their only policy is the 
Pickwickian — to shout with the largest mob. 
I will be no party to the annihilation of the 
ancient franchises of the kingdom and the sub- 
stitution of a merely numerical system of repre- 
sentation. I will be no party to the establishment 
of a scheme of secular education which must, in 
the long run, become predominant, and which 
must issue, as it has issued elsewhere, — look 
at France, for example, — in civilised barbarism 
and thinly disguised animalism. I will be no 
party to the scandalous neglect of our national 
defences for fear of losing votes by frankly stat- 
ing the cost of making them efficient. I quoted 
yesterday to the Prime Minister the words of 
Washington : "If, to please the people, we offer 
what we ourselves disapprove, how can we after- 
wards defend our work ? " I know he agrees 
with me in his heart of hearts, but — 'and he 
paused. * Well, never mind,' he continued, * I 
don't want to weaken the Government. When 
they go, we shall only get a worse lot in their 
place. My throat has been troublesome lately, 
and affords Williamson a sufficient excuse for 
ordering me abroad. I shall take the blue ribbon 
they offer me, and go quietly.' So he went. 
And since then, as you know, he has devoted 
himself chiefly to work in his own county, as 
Lord Lieutenant, Chairman of the County Coun- 
cil, Chairman of Quarter Sessions, to say nothing 
of the care of his property, which I suppose is 
the best managed in England." 

" He *s a regular ^ king of men ' down at 
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Bracy," said Savile. " And I don't wonder. 
He is just, genial, and extremely generous." 

"He never lets himself be imposed upon," 
Bassett replied ; " but he 's wonderfuly open- 
handed. When I was last at the Castle he got 
an appeal from the Salvationists to help them 
to build a barrack, as, it seems, they call their 
meeting-houses. He gave them XS^-" 

" Founding a Mass one day, and building a 
Salvationist barrack the next ! " laughed Savile. 
" * Philosophical good temper and moderation 
with regard to every religious creed * was Adam 
Smith's principle, I remember. I suppose it is 
the Duke's." 

" Pretty much, perhaps ! " said Bassett. " I 
fancied he would draw the line at the Salvation- 
ists, however, and told him so. But he said, 
with a smile, ' I think I ought to import some 
dancing Dervishes to compete with those howl- 
ing religionists.' " 

" I Ve sometimes thought," Savile went on, 
"that he has rather a leaning to Catholicism 
himself. I know he goes to Mass on Sundays 
when he's abroad. He's extremely liberal to 
the Catholic priests on his property, and always 
has the Catholic bishop to stay at the Casde 
when opportunity offers." 

" He 's a great respect for Catholicism," the 
Ambassador responded. " I remember his quot- 
ing to me with assent Carlyle's dictum that * the 
Mass is the only genuine relic of religious belief 
left among us.' But to conform to the Church 
of Rome, if you happen to be born in it, is one 
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thing; to join the Church of Rome, is quite 
another. I 'm sure the Duke could n't make 
the profession of faith required of a convert. 
Indeed, he told me once that he couldn't get 
beyond Alexander Pope's teaching in religion 
or ethics, and that he thought any man fortunate 
who could get so far. So he remains, as they 
used to say in the Bidding Prayer at Cambridge, 
* in sincere and conscientious communion with 
the Established Church.' Failing a better re- 
ligion, he makes the best of the one he has 
inherited, I suppose. He pays the curate at 
Bracy, as his chaplain, a hundred a year to read 
a few prayers every morning in the chapel of 
the Castle, and often assists at them himself. But 
he makes it distinctly understood that none of 
the household need attend unless they like." 

" Do you know," Savile said, — he had not 
been specially interested in his friend's account 
of the Duke of Shropshire's religious opinions, — 
" that, much as I like him, he makes me a little 
uncomfortable. He makes me feel dissatisfied 
with myself." 

Savile's words, and still more the expression 
in his eyes as he spoke, moved the other man 
strangely. There was silence for a few minutes. 
Savile seemed lost in his own thoughts. Bassett 
did not know what to reply. Then, like an old 
diplomatist, he took refuge in complete frankness. 

" I hope it won't sound uncomplimentary if I 
say that I understand that. I used to have the 
same feeling, now and then, when I served under 
him." 
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" I really ought to be doing something," Savile 
went on, following out his own thought, which 
was what Bassett meant him to do. " But what 
ami fit for?" 

" I remember," laughed Bassett, " the Dean of 
Christchurch saying that you could do anything 
you like." 

" I think," Savile continued, " I 'U write to my 
Uncle Bideford, and ask him if he can find me 
some work." 

" A very good idea ! Lord Bideford has a 
good deal of patronage in his own Department, 
and a good deal of influence with his colleagues 
in the Cabinet. If you won't mind my saying 
so, before we separate — I must turn in — T 
really am glad that you are making this new 
departure." 

They shook hands and said " Good-night." 



CHAPTER VII 

WHILE Savile was thus spending the first 
of his two days at Dieppe, he had been 
much in the thoughts of the three women to 
whom he had telegraphed before leaving London. 
His abrupt departure had puzzled Lady Mary — 
and had annoyed her. What was the real reason 
of it ? Ordinarily, she would have said, " Cherchez 
moi la femme." But after their interview on Thurs- 
day night, she could not admit that explanation ; 
it would have been too mean. No ; whatever 
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Philip*s faults were, hypocrisy was far from him. 
He could not have displayed that passionate 
tenderness to her, if he had planned to go off in 
a few hours with some new fancy. Besides, he 
made no secret of his address. But why did he 
not consult her, as he almost invariably did about 
his arrangements ? On the whole she inclined 
to believe that his telegram was simply candid, 
that he had felt unwell, and had gone away on 
the impulse of the moment. So she telegraphed 
" I am anxious about you ; wire to me to-mor- 
row how you are. M." and was relieved on re- 
ceiving a reply while she was dressing for dinner 
the next day, " Drenched to the skin, but very 
fit. M. T." 

Now M. T. meant " mille tendresses," which 
will lead the judicious reader to reflect how much 
stronger is amorous habit than virtuous resolution. 

" After all," she mused, " perhaps it was as 
well that he should get this brief run out of town, 
and pull himself together. When he returns he 
must set to work in earnest and devote himself to 
Kitty. It would be an easy task ; a few atten- 
tions from such a man would turn a far more 
sensible head than hers ! " For Lady Mary, 
who, if she willed a thing willed it strongly, was 
resolved on the marriage. 

Lilian had received her telegram very diflfer- 
ently. She had risen early that morning in high 
spirits, foil of anticipation of the happy day she 
was going to spend m Savile's society. She had 
taken from its box, for the hundredth time, a 
dainty little memorandum book with the initials 
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** P. S." stamped in gold letters on the cover, and 
had pictured to herself the pleased look with 
which he would receive her small birthday offer- 
ing. After breakfast she had sat down to the 
piano, and had carefully practised over a few 
songs he liked, when the servant entered and 
gave her the telegram. With a chill foreboding 
of disappointment she opened it. And when the 
man had left the room, she passionately tore it 
into a hundred pieces. How unkind ! How 
cruel of him to have broken his promise to ride 
with her that day in Richmond Park ! The tears 
stole down her cheeks till she heard the sound of 
approaching footsteps. She hastily dried her eyes 
and began playing some brilliant dance music. 

" Oh, Lilian ! here 's a dreadful disappoint- 
ment ! Philip is not coming after all ! " cried 
Mrs. Tremenheere as she entered the room. " I 
am so sorry ! " 

" Well, dear, I daresay he will come another 
day," the girl answered calmly. 

" Yes, of course he will ; but to-day is his 
birthday, and he always spends it with me. You 
don't seem a bit sorry ! " 

" I think it was horrid of him to have disap- 
pointed you ; but I suppose he has something to 
do which he likes better." 

" Not at all ! Poor dear fellow, he is unwell. 
I do hope it is nothing serious. But perhaps a 
few days' quiet will do him good. I am disap- 
pointed. But I must not be selfish. I am going 
to write to him at once. Have you any message 
for him?" 
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Yes. Please thank him, auntie dear, for 
sending down a horse for me to ride, and give 
him my best birthday wishes, and say I am too 
busy with my music to write." 

" Do vou mean to say that he has sent down 
a horse for you to ride ? " 

" So he says in the telegram. But I sha'n't 
ride to-day. Perhaps I may to-morrow." 

" He has telegraphed to you, and is sending 
you a horse, and you won't take the trouble to 
write and thank him yourself? On his birthday 
too ! Really, Lilian, I think it is rather unkind 
of you ! I can't understand you ! You are 
always so sweet to me; and to poor Philip, who 
has always been so nice to you, you are sometimes 
quite rude ! " 

" Oh, auntie dear, don't be angry with me, 
for I have got such a headache ! " 

The pent-up tears would make a way for 
themselves, and Lilian, springing up from the 
piano, flung her arms round Mrs. Tremenheere's 
neck and sobbed. 

The kind old lady was mollified at once. "Ah ! 
I knew you could n't be well," she said, petting 
and comforting her. " It takes a great deal to 
make you cry." 

And Lilian, ashamed of her outburst of feeling, 
and of her pretence of a headache to veil it, sub- 
mitted to be made much of, and promised to rest 
till luncheon — of which meal the two women 
partook alone ; for Adolf von Kleist had tele- 
graphed to excuse himself. 

By that time she had recovered her composure. 
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Later in the afternoon she gratified Mrs. Tre- 
menheere by saying, " I should like to add a 
postscript on my own account to your letter, if 
I may/' 

This was the postscript. " How kind of you 
to send the horse ; but it is a poor substitute for 
you. Best birthday wishes, my dear guardian. 
Lilian." 



CHAPTER VIII 

LADY HELENA BRACY was seated in the 
large drawing-room at Shropshire House on 
Monday evening, waiting to receive her guests. 
She had lived with her brother, the Duke of 
Shropshire, since he came into the title, and had 
studied his happiness and comfort in every way. 
Society rather owed the gentle and amiable 
woman a grudge for it. If she had made him 
less happy and comfortable, would he not long 
ago have chosen a wife from among the many 
girls, of all types of loveliness and varieties of 
temperament, carefully brought to his notice by 
fond mothers who were anxious to secure for 
their darlings the greatest match in London ? 
But no " compunctious visitings of conscience " 
for all these blighted aspirations troubled Lady 
Helena. She earnestly hoped, and fully be- 
lieved, that her brother would marry some day — 
the more especially as the heir presumptive to 
the dukedom was by no means a favourite of 
hers or his. But in this, as in all other matters, 
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she trusted his judgment implicitly. He would 
marry when he met the right woman. When ! 
But where was the woman who was good enough 
for him ? That thought was in her mind as she 
glanced round the vast and well-proportioned room. 
When would the destined princess come to it ? 
It was profusely decorated m the First Empire 
style. Hangings of deep crimson silk were let 
into carved gilt panels on the walls. There 
were some magnificent pictures. And on the 
mantelpieces stood large Cloisonne vases worth 
their weight in gold. Electric lights had been 
fitted in old French girandoles, and also in the 
large Empire chandeliers that hung in the centre. 
Lady Helena reflected with satisfaction that few 
houses in London could vie in beauty with 
Shropshire House. When would the next 
Duchess come to reign in it ? 

While she was thus musing, a servant entered 
and handed her a telegram. It was from Lady 
Mary Silverton, saying that she had missed the 
train from Brighton, but had telegraphed to her 
husband to take his niece Kitty Karsdale with 
him in her place, and that she would look in her- 
self later in the evening. 

** Look here, Henry," Lady Helena said as 
the Duke entered the room. " How very tire- 
some! Here is Mary Silverton's telegram to 
say she has missed her train, and is sending that 
little Kitty Karsdale in her stead. This will 
alter everything. I must re-arrange the way they 
will have to sit." 

" It does n't matter much. Kitty Karsdale is 
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a very bright and amusing little thing," the Duke 
said indifrerently. 

"Amusing, perhaps; but — well, slightly loud, 
don't you think ? " 

" I think I rather like loud people." 

"My dear Henry!" And Lady Helena 
looked with surprise at her brother, whose 
appearance certainly gave no indication of such a 
taste. 

He was a tall, well-preserved man, verging on 
fifty, his brown hair slightly streaked with grey, 
his nose rather prominent, his face clean shaven, 
with the exception of a well-trimmed moustache. 
His broad forehead and resolute hazel eyes 
spoke of intellectual strength, as his admirably 
proportioned and closely knit frame did of phys- 
ical. At once dignified, urbane, and considerate, 
with a slight vein of gentle and genial cynicism, 
his honours sat lightly upon him. He looked 
the great prince he was. 

"Mr. Silverton and Miss Karsdale ! " 

And the Duke and his sister advanced to 
meet their guests. 

" I hope you don't mind my coming instead of 
Aunt Mary, Duke," Kitty Karsdale said, as she 
looked up at him with laughing, roguish eyes. 

" It is always a pleasure to see you, you bright 
little lady," he replied in his deep, candid tones, 
glancing appreciatively at the slight, piquant 
figure before him, with her dainty features, clear 
complexion, and wavy chestnut hair. Her dress 
was a little too fashionable, and savoured too 
much of American taste, quite to satisfy him, 
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But the tout ensemble was very good to look upoil. 
Of which fact no one was better aware than Miss 
Kitty Karsdale herself. 

The other guests arrived in quick succession. 
Sir John and Lady Linton, — she a young woman, 
very smart, very decolletee^ exquisitely dressed; 
her husband some ten years older, self-possessed, 
self-complacent, and a little or as severe 
critics said, not a little priggish. Then Mr. 
O' Flaherty, with his brogue and his bright eyes, 
looking very happy and pleased with himself, and 
Lady Dewsbury and Mrs. Twistleton with her 
son Lionel. 

Mrs. Tremenheere and Lilian made their 
appearance last, and were greeted with special 
friendliness by Lady Helena. Lilian looked 

Juickly round the room in search of Savile's tall 
gure, not knowing that he had telegraphed in 
the morning to say he should arrive too late from 
abroad, but would put in an appearance in the 
evening. Mr. Lionel Twistleton, a rising young 
diplomatist, had been asked to fill his place, and 
took her in to dinner. Though he talked much 
and well, he was soon aware that he but 
moderately interested his companion, and mar- 
velled that a girl as clever as she was lovely 
should be so little appreciative of his parts and 
graces. She was glad when the dinner came to 
an end, and the ladies went to the drawing-room. 
There, in spite of her disappointment, and her 
many glances at the door, she could not help 
being amused at the conversation that went on. 
" What a droll man that Mr. O' Flaherty is ! " 
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Lady Dewsbury began. " Where did you pick 
him up, Helena? " 

"We met him at Mary Siiverton's. For 
some reason, he seems quite a lion this season; 
and Henry told me to ask him to dinner. Ah! 
here she is, she will tell you all about him," as 
Lady Mary entered the room, apologising grace- 
fully for having been compelled to send her 
husband's niece in her stead. 

" I am so sorry, but I thought you would 
rather have Kitty than a disarranged table. I 
never missed a train before. It is most annoy- 
ing to see the horrid thing rushing out of the 
station absolutely regardless of the Fact that one 
has a dinner engagement." 

Lady Mary looked unusually handsome. The 
air of Brighton had refreshed her ; and the cer- 
tainty that she would meet Philip had softened 
the somewhat haughty eyes. Lady Dewsbury 
exclaimed : " Really, Mary, you look splendid 
to-night ! A very personification of * Eight hours 
at the seaside ! * And what a lovely dress you 
have on ! " 

" Yes, it 's not bad. And now what do you 
want to know about Mr. O' Flaherty ? " 

" Only where you discovered him." 

" At Lady Priscilla Barnum's menagerie, with 
a lot of other beasts, clean and unclean ! He is 
very useful to my husband, whose constituents 
read his society paper and highly esteem him as 
a prophet of social purity." 

"Whatever prophet he is, he is an amusing 
raconteur. He gives his stories a deliciously vul- 
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gar flavour which is all his own and very piquant. 
Then his brogue is inimitable ! " 

" Yes ; no doubt he brought it from his native 
cabin as his outfit in life. But he must have 
taken pains to cultivate it, for such a breadth of 
vowels is not in nature. He talks like his own 
caricature." 

" I must say I thought some of his stories 
decidedly profane," Mrs. Twistleton interrupted. 
And then, slightly discomposed by the cold 
silence in which her remark was received, though 
proud of having delivered her testimony, she 
rose quickly and joined Miss Karsdale. 

" Dear Mrs. Twistleton ! " Lady Dewsbury 
murmured ironically, " how good she is ! She 
always has her eyes fixed on the next world ! " 

" One eye, perhaps — the other is steadily 
directed to the main chance for her son." And 
Lady Mary smiled as she took in the details of 
Mrs. Twistleton's ill-made dress. " Ah ! here 
come the men," she said, " and the Duke is going 
to talk to Mrs. Tremenheere. I never did care 
for that old woman, and can't understand what 
Philip Savile sees in her, though she is his aunt. 
There is that protegie of hers. Miss Liddell ; 
she 's a governess, I believe. Do you consider 
her pretty ? " 

Lady Dewsbury raised her tortoise-shell eye- 
glasses, and stared at Lilian. " Hum — yes ; 
she *s more than pretty, she 's lovely. There can't 
be a doubt about that ; but she is a shade too 
pale, perhaps." (Lady Dewsbury's colouring was 
very brilliant.) "And she is decidedly smart. 
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Not much like a governess ! And what in the 
world is she doing here ? " 

" She has come with Mrs. Tremenheere, who 
brought her up, and looks upon her almost as a 
daughter, and, I hear, wants to keep her always. 
But the girl 's as proud as she is penniless, and 
insists upon earning her own living." 

" Pride 's an expensive luxury for paupers. 
She had better stick to the old woman. Look, 
Mary, the Duke seems rather gone on her. I 
wonder what he 's saying." 

" He always has that manner with girls who at 
all interest him. Poor wretches, they spend their 
time in pulling down the hopes his attentions 
have raised." 

The Duke had turned to Mrs. Tremenheere. 
"You really ought not to bury yourself at 
Wimbledon," he said. " It is much longer than 
I like to think of since I have seen you in my 
house." 

" Ah, Duke, I am not young enough, or 
strong enough, for the racket of London — am 
I, Lilian ? But it was so nice meeting you and 
Lady Helena at Covent Garden the other even- 
ing ! And, do you know, it was a great treat to 
us both to hear Die Walkiire for the first time." 

" Are you a great Wagnerian, Miss Liddell ?" 
the Duke asked. 

" No, I don't think so ; for all the time I am 
trying to resist a sort of spell that he seems to be 
casting over me." 

" I understand what you mean," the Duke 
answered, looking at her with great interest. 
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" That IS rather what I feel, and is, perhaps, why 
I specially like him. He is a great enchanter. 
I see visions and dream dreams when I listen to 
him." 

" Ah ! but I don't want to dream ; I want to 
put away my dreams ! " 

"Well, but dreams may console us for the 
realities which seem out of our reach " (Lilian 
gave a little involuntary start), " and sometimes 
they come true when we have, like you, the happy 
privilege of youth and beauty." 

" Thank you, Duke," she said with a smile. 

But he was a keen observer, and noticed the 
start, and the far-away look in her eyes, and heard 
the short sigh that escaped her unawares. 

" Ah ! there is Savile talking to my sister. 
He must come and entertain some of you young 
ladies." 

" And I will go and fetch Mrs. Tremenheere's 
shawl; she has rather a cold to-night." And 
Lilian, with a sudden flush in her pale cheeks, 
rose to her feet. 

" We will go together, for Mrs. Tremenheere 
has gone across to speak to Silverton. How 
handsome his wife is looking to-night ! " 

The Duke and Lilian joined the other group, 
and Mrs. Twistleton quickly addressed herself 
to her host. 

"Now, Duke, is not Mr. Silverton our 
greatest oracle of finance? " 

"I don't pretend to be an oracle, though I 
sometimes work the oracle," Mr. Silverton said 
with a laugh. 
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"The utterances of the oracles of ancient 
times," Sir John Linton began in pompous tones, 
" were always ambiguous, and admitted of several 
explanations, equally plausible. I think our 
modern oracles, both political and financial, are 
of the same character. Don't you agree with me, 
Duke?" 

" I do not exercise myself in great matters 
which are too high for me, — la haute finance j for 
example." 

And everyone laughed, as in duty bound when 
a ducal host is pleased to depreciate his own 
talents. 

Then the Duke walked off to join his sister 
and Philip Savile, who were in deep discussion 
over a new way of cooking truffles which the 
chef at the Hotel Royal at Dieppe had invented, 
or said he had. 

Sir John Linton quickly followed ; he felt that 
he could enlighten his host upon many points, 
and was burning to continue the conversation. 

At this moment Mr. O' Flaherty crossed the 
room, and Savile asked the Duke who he was. 

" Amusing chap ! Don't you know him ? 
He is the proprietor and editor of * Progress ' 
and ' Society Snapshots.' " 

" No, I never met him before. Is he really 
very amusing? Those funny men often aren't." 

" Oh, he said some very good things at dinner," 
Sir John put in. " Don't you agree, Duke ? " 

" Yes, he makes one laugh. But he would be 
more successful if he were more reticent. A bon 
mot ought to be like a good picture ; it should 
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interest more by what it suggests than by what 
it says." 

" Yes, that is so. But I think that that was a 
very sharp saying of his, and a very true one, that 
Candiish might have retrieved his position if he 
had had the courage of his vices. So was his 
remark that Digby's face displays the melancholy 
of a fool half conscious of being one." 

"Yes, that was really quite smart! It exactly 
hits off Digby ! " and Savile showed his white 
teeth, as he did when he was amused. 

In doing so, he annoyed two women who were 
watching him. Lady Mary marvelled how he 
could stand there talking to two men when she 
was in the room, and had only exchanged a 
couple of words with him as yet. And Lilian 
wondered if she would go home, and never say 
one word to him, and thought that instead of 
laughing and enjoying himself, he might come 
and speak to his aunt after having been away for 
a week. Well, it seemed like a week ! 

But Savile was thoroughly interested in what 
was being said to him. It was one of his charms 
that he could throw himself into the occupation 
of the moment, whatever that might be. 

" Quite clever, too," he went on, " that saying 
about Candiish. It was the bogy of the Non- 
conformist conscience that frightened the poor 
fellow. He lost his head, and his seat in Parlia- 
ment, at the same time." 

"Well, I can sympathise with him," said 
Silverton. " * Thus conscience doth make cowards 
of us all,' — the Nonconformist conscience. I 
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don't mind confessing that I am horribly afraid 
of it. It is very lively among my constituents, 
and began to worry me a short time ago, when I 
hit on the happy thought — or rather, O' Flaherty 
suggested it — of getting myself made President 
of the Local Vigilance Committee. That check- 
mated them ! And I really find looking after 
the morals of other people rather amusing ! 
Indeed, there is a good deal of fun to be had 
among the purity people, if you get into the 
inner ring ! " 

The Duke laughed. 

" Ah ! so that latest development of altruism 
brings its own reward, does it ? What, are you 
leavmg us, Savile ? " 

"Yes, Duke. Lady Linton is making signs 
to me." 

The Duke was about to rise at the same time 
to join another group, when Sir John stopped 
him by saying, — 

" By the way, Duke, can you tell me whether 
it is true that Savile has refused that appoint- 
ment which I hear Lord Bideford has offered 
him ? " 

" Yes, it is true ; he has just told me so him- 
self He felt it would be too gross a job, and 
declined at once, fearing, he said, that he might 
not have the courage to do so afterwards. I am 
sorry, in a way, for he wants the salary badly, 
and could have done the work quite well. He 
stretched forth his hands towards the mess of 
pottage and drew them back, feeling it was too 
great a mess. But he will have to suffer for the 
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delicacy of his digestion, I fear. I suppose that 
I must try and get something else for him. His 
father was very kind to me when I was a young 
man and a younger son." 

" Well, I think that the Government ought to 
be very much obliged to him for his refusal. 
There would have been a tremendous row over 
that appointment. How could Lord Bideford 
have thought of making it ? " 

" Bideford," said Silverton, who had just come 
up, " has a soft heart and a wooden head, — not 
an uncommon combination, Linton." 

" Bideford," the Duke rejoined, " is a great 
friend of mine; but I won't vindicate him just 
now, for we must not stop here longer talking 
politics, or rather jobs, — but is there much differ- 
ence ? Some music is being started in the music 
room. Let us join the others." 

The music at Shropshire House was very 
good; and the pleasure of having a fine room 
devoted to it was greatly appreciated by the long- 
suffering artists, and by those who really cared to 
listen ; while others who preferred to hear their 
own voices could find quiet corners elsewhere 
for a tete-a-tete, or could remain in the large 
drawing-rooms. 

Lilian had accompanied Mrs. Tremenheere to 
the music room directly the sound of a violin 
reached their ears, and had placed herself near 
the door. She had hoped that Sir Philip Savile 
would catch sight of them and would join them. 
But she was disappointed ; it was the Duke who 
came up and took the vacant seat. Savile was 
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otherwise engaged. Lady Mary had smiled at 
him, and, with a slight motion of her fan, had 
beckoned him to her side. 

" Would you like to go and hear the music ? " 
he asked. 

" No, I would rather sit here ; I want you to 
tell me all you have been doing at Dieppe." 

" I was very busy doing nothing. That is 
what I went to Dieppe to do. I had a long 
day's bicycling, at the close of which I was caught 
in a thunderstorm. I dined, and had a most 
interesting talk with Bassett, the new Ambassador. 
I spent the next day sailing ; and to-day I have 
come home, feeling quite set up.** 

" You are looking wonderfully well now. You 
were right to go ; although," she added in a low 
tone, " I did n't at all like it." And forgetting, 
in the joy of having him by her side, her vexation 
at his abrupt departure, she turned her eyes upon 
him, and sent the passion in them through him, 
burning up all his good resolutions. 

" You are looking absolutely lovely yourself,'* 
he said in a tender voice, pitched so as to reach 
only her ear. 

" Hush ! " she said, glancing round, " people 
are always listening at these sort of parties. Tell 
me," as the Duke approached, " why is Mr. 
Vane so devoted to Mrs. Wyndham ? She is 
such a stupid woman, and he is so clever." 

"Well, she is a handsome woman, and her 
hair is wonderful. The old Greeks, who were 
wise people, liked the combination of long hair 
and short thought. Besides, there is always a 
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charm about a beautiful and stupid woman. She 
is a rest to the mind, and a pasture to the eye." 

The Duke, who had paused for a moment, 
laughed, said, " Good, very good ! " and crossed 
the room. 

" I can't see it," Lady Mary replied. " Stu- 
pidity irritates me more than anyming else. A 
stupid man bores me to extinction, however 
handsome he may be. * With stupidity the gods 
themselves fight in vain,' somebody says." 

"Schiller." 

" Clever boy ! Go up one ! " 

" No," he said. " I am happy where I am." 
Then, in a lower tone, " I like the dress you are 
wearing to-night, Mary. It is like dewdrops 
upon snow." 

" A poetical way of describing a white satin and 
chiiFon gown, with diamonds sewn about ! " she 
laughed. " But what a tiresome lot of people there 
are that keep on coming and sitting near us ; and 
I want to talk seriously to you. Let us go into 
Helena's boudoir, which leads out of this room." 

They rose and went into the boudoir, — an ex- 
quisite little room, an exact copy of one of Marie 
Antoinette's at the Trianon. 

" This is rather nice. Do you mind coming 
here out of the sound of the music ? " she said, 
as she sat down on a small settee. 

*" No, I am love-loyal to your least wish." 

" * Love-loyal to the least wish of the Queen.' 
Well, I don't think, that I am much like 
Guinevere." 

" And I don't pose as Launcelot** 
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**And my husband does not resemble the 
immaculate Arthur, does he ? " she asked with a 
mocking laugh. " I am told that in the City 
they call him the Silver King." 

" Don't you think we might leave your hus- 
band out ? " Philip said with a slight frown. 

" It appears to me that we generally do con- 
trive to leave him out," she replied calmly, 
"He does not come much into my life. He 
comes more into Mademoiselle Bergerac's just 
now! I hear he gave her ^5,000 worth of 
diamonds last week. Well, he is quite welcome 
to give her ^10,000 worth, so far as I am con- 
cerned. Don't let 's talk of him any more." 

" It is not a subject which has any special 
charm for me," Savile said rather moodily. 

"No," replied Lady Mary, in tender tones, 
" let us talk of yourself, Philip." 

"That is a subject which mterests me still 
less. On my return to-night I was greeted with 
a letter from Moss peremptorily declming to re- 
new, and threatening proceedings in bankruptcy." 

" Oh, my poor Philip, how annoying ! There 
is only one thing for you to do, and that with- 
out a moment's delay. You must go in at once 
for Kitty. Directly Moss and the forty thieves 
confederate with him hear that you are engaged 
to marry such a heap of money, they will leave 
you in peace. I know of a way to keep them quiet 
tor a time. But you must go and pay attention 
to Kitty — now, at once, this very evening ! " 

" Do you seriously wish me to marry Silver- 
ton's niece ?" he asked looking at her gravely. 
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« Seriously, I do." 

" Mary, have you counted the cost ? " 

" What cost ? It will cost us nothing ! " 

" Do you mean — no, you can't ! " and his face 
flushed a deep red. 

" Yes, I can and do ! Why not ? It is the way 
of the world ; that sort of thing is done every 
day. And so far as wc are concerned, it will be 
a great advantage that you should be married." 

" But, Mary, the girl herself? " he said between 
his teeth. 

"Oh, she won't suspect anything; she is a 
little fool ! And surely vou and I can manage 
to keep our own counsel." 

" Upon my word," said Savile, " it would be 
too bad ; it would be horribly unfair to her." 

" How absurd you are, Philip ! As though 
it would make any real difference to her ! You 
are no Joseph, as I know too well. Is it likely 
that you will be faithful to her? Why, you 
are n't faithful even to me ! If she had sense 
enough to think the thing out, she wouldn't 
expect it. If it were not me, it would be some- 
one else. And it will be a great advantage to 
her that it should ht mel I am rather fond of 
the girl, and am showing my affection by arrang- 
ing a marriage between you. Should I send 
you to her if I cUd n't like her ? She ought to 
be very much obliged to me." 

He gave a harsh laugh, and she glanced 
quickly at him. 

" Now, Philip, don't be ridiculous. There is 
no other course open to you, and I assure you 
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everything will go well, if you will only take my 
advice. How that girl is glaring at me ! " she 
said suddenly, as Lilian passed the open door 
with the Duke, and stood for a moment listen- 
ing, or not listening, to his remarks about a 
picture. " You must introduce her to me later 
on. It is rather amusing to be glared at ! Now 
take me down to have some champagne and 
oysters. I had only the most hurried dinner." 
And Lady Mary rose, and together they passed 
down the stairs. 



CHAPTER IX 

THE next morning Lilian was busy in the 
morning room of Mrs. Tremenheere's 
house at Wimbledon arranging a great quantity 
of flowers which had been brought in from the old 
lady's much-loved garden. At last she said, " Ah, 
that will do. But, dear auntie, how gay you are 
getting ! I had no idea you had asked so many 
people here to-day." 

" Well, I had only intended to ask the Duke, 
as he said he wanted to see my flowers, and of 
course Philip. And then Mr. O' Flaherty was 
standing close by, and looked so much as if he 
would like to come, that somehow I asked him. 
And then Philip begged me to ask Lady Mary, 
and she asked if she might bring Miss Karsdale ; 
and then Mr. Twistleton asked if he might come 
too ; and so I could not help it.'' 
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'* I can't think how you can care to have Lady 
Mary here. She seems to me a dreadful woman." 
Lilian's hands trembled so that she spilt the water 
as she tried to pour it into the vase. 

" My dear child ! why have you taken a dislike 
to her ? It is not like you ; and she is really a very 
pleasant woman and a great friend of Philip's." 

" I hated the expression of her face when I saw 
it for the first time in that photograph on Philip's 
mantelpiece. She looks like a beautiful wild beast, 
a tigress or a panther. What cruel eyes ! " and 
Lilian's breath came quickly. 

^'My dear Lilian, she is a most handsome 
woman, and everyone admires her. I did not 
know that you were given to taking such violent 
antipathies. Why, you have only seen her once 
at that party at Shropshire House, where I am 
sure you enjoyed yourself very much. The Duke 
was most attentive to you. I never saw him pay 
so much attention to a young girl before ! " And 
Mrs. Tremenheere glanced at her favourite, and 
wondered if a ducal coronet might perchance fall 
upon that fair head. It was quite possible. The 
Duke, Mrs. Tremenheere was shrewd enough to 
guess, had never married simply because he had 
never found the right woman. Was Lilian the 
right woman ? It would be Cophetua and the 
Beggar Maid. But the duke was a greater prince 
than Cophetua, and Lilian looked, and moved, 
and spoke like a princess. 

" Yes, he is a kind old man," the girl answered 
absently, unaware of the ambitious scheme that 
was floating through Mrs. Tremenheere's brain. 
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" Old man ! " she almost screamed. " Old ! 
Why, he is only forty-nine ! in the very prime of 
life!" 

" It sounds a little old, I think," said Lilian, 
unheeding Mrs. Tremenheere's discomposure. 

"Nonsense! You'll be calling rhilip old 
next ! " she replied, with the nearest approach to 
asperity her voice could take. 

" Lady Mary is a married woman, is n't she ? " 
Lilian went on. 

"Yes. Don't you remember Mr. Silverton 
was there last night ? " 

" She does not behave like one." 

" My dear Lilian, what do you mean ? " 

" I mean the way in which she talked to Philip, 
and looked at him, as if — as if — " 

" As if she admired him ! " Mrs. Tremenheere 
interrupted. " And what of that ? Of course she 
admires him. Most women do. He is so clever 
and so attractive ! Now do get on with those 
flowers." 

The poor lady was desperately anxious to 
change the conversation. She was not deeply 
versed in the gossip and scandal of the day, but 
she knew enough of it to dislike this particular 
topic. Lilian, however, continued calmly, — 

" But I could see that he admires her. How 
can he?" 

" They are very great friends ; and she has a 
singular power of attraction." 

" I don't think that married women ought to 
have great men friends," Lilian said doggedly. 
" And Lady Mary magnetises him." 
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" My dear child ! why on earth are you talking 
in this foolish manner ? " Mrs. Tremenheere ex- 
claimed in despair. " And why have you taken 
such an unreasoning dislike to poor Lady Mary ? 
You seem to have turned against Philip too ; and 
you used to be so fond of him." 

" I am fond of him," Lilian said, repressing a 
sob in her throat. " But he is so taken up with 
his friends in London that we hardly ever see him 
now, and — and he has forgotten all about his 
promise to come and ride with me." 

" Nonsense, my dear, he is very busy, and very 
much in request ; and 1 am sure h« always comes 
whenever he can ! Ah, here they are ! Now let 
us go and meet them." 

Welcomer guests had never come. The dear 
old lady was at her wit's end. 

The Duke had driven the party down on his 
coach, and they were soon seated at luncheon. 
He managed to secure a place near Lilian which 
she had rondly hoped Savile would have filled. 
But Savile had not left Lady Mary's side since 
he had assisted her off the box seat ; and except 
for a few affectionate words of greeting to his aunt 
and Lilian, he seemed absorbed with his com- 
panion. 

" What do you think of the new Juliet ? " the 
Duke asked Lady Mary across the table. He 
liked to make the conversation general. 

"Very good indeed ! What do you think ? " 

" I like her, but Miss Liddell thinks she is too 
old for the part." 

" No mere girl could play it," Lady Mary said 
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decidedly, wondering if that pale child imagined 
that she herself would be an ideal Juliet. 

"Perhaps not," Savile observed. "A young 

girl, in these latitudes, seldom knows her own 
eart. Under the hot Southern sun there are 
no young girls. It is yesterday a child ; to-day 
a woman." 

"These are heresies," smiled the Duke. 
" Don't you think so. Miss Liddell ? " 

" I was thinking," said Lilian, " of the lines, 

" ' Bright and fair and fickle is the Soath, 

And dark and true and tender is the North.' " 

" Anyhow, Tennyson got a little mixed there," 
Savile remarked. " * Dark and true and tender ' 
is a picture of the Southern Juliet" 

" Yes, Juliet is a woman, not a girl. A girl 
loves the man's admiration ; the woman loves 
the man," Lady Mary said rather contemptu 
ously. She had put her own construction upon 
a look in Lilian's eyes, which were at that mo- 
ment turned on Savile. 

"There are girls and girls, and women and 
women," the Duke interposed. " The first time 
Elaine sees Launcelot, she loves him with that 
love that was her doom." 

" I think I am rather tired of Tennyson," Lady 
Mary said languidly. " He is the school-girl's 
poet; and all the penny novelettes are full of 
cheap quotations from his most mawkish produc- 
tions. Let us try to be a little original." 

Lilian's heart grew hot within her. She re- 
sented the tone of supercilious disdain in which 
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Lady Mary had spoken of girls ; and Tennyson 
was one of her favourite poets. 

" Are we not always original when we are 
true ? " she said. 

" Too original, perhaps, for good society," Mr. 
O' Flaherty observed. "It is so largely made 
up of bad people." 

" You editors know too much," laughed Lady 
Mary. "You know all — and more. But I 
want to hear Mr. Twistleton's contribution to 
this symposium." 

" Well," said the young diplomatist, " I find 
originality a bore ; but veracity is infinitely worse. 
When my dearest friend begins, *Now, to be 
perfectly frank,* I know that he — or she — is 
going to be perfectly insufferable." 

Everyone laughed except Savile, who said 
with unwonted gravity, " Truth is often very 
trying — like the early sun if one has been up 
till the small hours of the morning. But the 
the fault is n't in the sun, or in truth, is it ? " 

Lilian looked pleased. But Mrs. Tremen- 
heere, who thought the discussion had gone far 
enough, interposed, — 

" Now shall we have our coflFee outside ? " 
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CHAPTER X 

THEY rose, and moved into the fine old gar- 
den, with its bright flowers full of fragrance, 
with its goodly cedar-trees in the grateful shade 
of which chairs and tables were arranged. Savile 
had looked several times at Lilian, wondering 
when he should find an opportunity for a few 
words with her alone. He wanted to fulfil his 
promise to Kleist, who had reminded him of it 
in an urgently anxious letter which had that 
morning reached him. But in Lady Mary's 
presence he was not his own master. And he 
saw that she intended him to devote himself to 
her, or to carrying out her orders by laying siege 
to Kitty Karsdale's heart and fortune. 

That was the enterprise to which Lionel Twistle- 
ton addressed himself as soon as they were in the 
garden. Kitty had flung herself down on a large 
Oriental rug, exclaiming, " What a dear delight- 
ful place this is ! " 

" Delightful things generally are dear," Mr. 
O' Flaherty, who was standing by, observed. And 
he spoke with an air of conviction, as if he knew 
what he was talking about, which, indeed, he 
did. 

But Kitty said, " Dear things are generally de- 
lightful ; that 's the view I take ! " 

Twistleton strongly applauded the sentiment, 
rather pointedly ignoring O' Flaherty. The 
quick-witted journalist saw that he was de tropy 
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and judged that it would be in good taste — he 

Eiqued himself on his good taste — to take 
imself away. Then Twistleton sat down on a 
cushion at Kitty's feet and took up his parable. 

" Talking of delightful things, that is a delight- 
ful frock, Miss Karsdale, if I may say so." 

"Well," replied Kitty, with a teasing laugh, 
" I don't know that you may. Suppose I were 
to say, * What a delightful cravat, Mr. Twistle- 
ton,' or, * What a love of a waistcoat ! ' or, * What 
a darling coat ! ' would n't you think me rather — 
rather — " 

"I should think you rather nice, or, indeed, 
very," replied Twistleton, entering into the girl's 
bantering humour. " But if I may not be per- 
mitted to say that your frock is delightful, I 
can't help thinking that you look killing." 

" Anyhow, I sha'n't kill you ! 

** * Who kaied Cock Robin ? 
I, said the Sparrow, 
With my bow and arrow, 
I killed Cock Robin ! ' 

Do you know, you look exactly like Cock 
Robin ? " And she burst into a merry peal of 
laughter. " But I am not the sparrow, and I 
have no bow and arrow." 

" Oh," said Twistleton, " don't say that ! You 
wield Cupid's bow and arrow." 

" How pretty, and how original ! And you 
to pretend, as you did Just now, that you dislike 
originality ! I knew it was coming. Was n't 
that clever of me ? And was n't it nice of me to 
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give you an opportunity of saying it ? But don't 
you like my poetry ? " 

" Charming ! " the young man replied, not 
quite sure, however, whether he did like so much 
diafF, even from this pretty heiress. " Where 
did you get it ? Is it your own composition ? 
I seem to have heard it before." 

" Ah ! I knew you would recognise it, you 
arc so clever. It is Browning. Don't you 
young men about town read Browning hard ? 
I suppose you are a young man, Mr. Twistleton. 
I am so stupid that I never know who are young 
men and who are old. I declare that is about 
the youngest man I know ! " looking towards 
the Duke of Shropshire, who was coming up 
with Lady Mary and Savile. " He is so fresh 
and natural. Are n't you going to speak to me 
this afternoon, Duke?" 

" Of course I am," said the Duke, laughing. 
" Do I ever lose an opportunity of a tete-a-tete 
with you? I am just going with Mrs. Tremen- 
heere to look at her orchids, and then I shall 
ask for permission to bask in your smiles for 
a little." 

" Go and take Kitty to see something,'* Lady 
Mary said to Savile in a low voice, as the Duke 
walked away. 

" I would rather stay with you," he murmured. 

** Business must come before pleasure," she 
answered with a smile which Savile called his 
own, for she gave it to no one else ; " and we 
shall meet later on." 

" Really, if the country was always like this, 
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I should n't dislike living in it so much/' Lady 
Mary said to Twistleton. 

" What would London do without its Lady 
Mary Silverton ? " he replied ^Uantly. 

" What would Lady Mary Silverton do with- 
out her London ? " laughed Kitty, 

" Well," she replied, " I can't imagine a more 
awfiil existence than to be buried in some 
wretched little village, with a mothers' meeting 
and tea at the Rectory as one's only wild 
dissipation." 

" You cannot have any enemies. Lady Mary, 
but if you had, you could curse them with 
Rochester's curse to the dog that bit him : ^ I 
wish you were married and living in the 
country ! ' " 

*' That is very aptly quoted, Mr. Twistleton," 
she said. "But how Mr. O'Flaherty is making 
them laugh ! Let us go and listen to one of his 
stories." 



CHAPTER XI 

" TV ^Y aunt," said Savile, turning to the 
IVX bright, piquant little figure on the gor- 
geous-coloured rug, " has many surprises in this 
small place of hers. There is a golden pheasant 
somewhere, and there is a monkey in a cage, and 
there are some wonderful white rabbits. Will 
you come and inspect her private Zoo ? " 
" I shall be delighted." 
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Accepting Philip's offered hand, Kitty sprang 
up from the grass, and they wandered off out or 
sight of the rest of the party. Lilian repressed 
a sigh. Was Philip never going to speak to her 
again ? She was glad he had left that horrible 
woman with the beautiful, hard face and the air 
of proprietorship. But her keen eyes had de- 
tected that it was at Lady Mary's bidding that 
he had gone to Miss Karsdale. 

" I was wondering if you were going to honour 
me with any notice to-day," Kitty began, as she 
looked up into Savile's face with her bright, 
brown, laughing eyes. 

"You are always so much in request that 
this was my first opportunity," he said some- 
what lamely. 

"Well now, I believe you only came then 
because Aunt Mary said, ^Do go and talk to 
that wretched little Kitty, she is getting so bored 
by Mr. Twistleton ! ' I wonder why everyone 
calls me ' little ! ' I am five feet eight in my 
stockings." 

" It IS because everyone likes you. How can 
they help it ? Hate magnifies, love diminishes. 
Hence pet names." 

" And yet pet names are generally longer than 
the names they diminish. How do you explain 
that?" 

" Well, I can't. Ask me another." 

" So I will, and a poser this time. Some- 
times I think Aunt Mary is very fond of me ; 
sometimes I think she is n't. Now, how does 
your wisdom explain that ? " 
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" It is quite easy. You are right when you 
think she is very fond of you, and wrong when 
you think she is n't." 

" I am not sure. You are very fond of her, 
are n*t you ? " 

"I think she is perfectly charming," Philip 
said calmly, but with a feeling of irritation that 
the blood was mounting into his face. ^^ Is there 
anything more terribk than an ingenue f** he 
thought. 

"So everybody says; and I know she is 
awfully good to me. I ought not to have said 
what I did just now. I wish I hadn't. But 
you won't tell her, will you ? You promise me 
— honour bright?" 

" I give you my word of honour." 

" I know I can trust it," said the girl, simply. 
" I wish I were like Aunt Mary. She is so calm 
and collected, and never takes any trouble about 
anybody, and yet everybody rushes to her feet, 
and they don't want to get up again." 

" You need not wish to be like anybody else, 
for you possess a very great charm of your own." 
And Philip looked at her with real admiration. 

" I am glad you think so. Some people say 
I am horrid ! " 

" Impossible, unless they are blind, deaf, and 
paralytic 1 " 

" They say I am fast, and a flirt, and horrid all 
round ! Ho you think that I am fast or a flirt ? " 

" No, I think you are altogether nice. And 
why should n't you flirt, if you like ? But don't 
with me." 
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"Why not? Are you dangerous? Or are 
you somebody else's property ? " 

" Certainly not ! " and Savile found himself 
flushing again. " But I should not like you to 
trifle with me, for 1 am always in earnest, and, 
though you may not think it, I happen to pos- 
sess a heart." 

" No, really ? Do you keep a heart under 
that beautiful waistcoat ? " she laughed. But it 
was her turn to colour, for Savile was looking 
into her eyes, and his manner said more than his 
words. 

" Where else should I keep it ? Not on my 
sleeve, surely, * for daws to peck at.' But I 
should like to give it to someone else who would 
care to have it for always, and would give me 
hers in return." And his voice took a very 
tender tone. 

<* But suppose they did not fit ? How awk- 
ward that would be ! You would have to go to 
a shop where they * make to fit while you wait ! ' " 

He laughed, and then said earnestly, — 

" But I think those little white hands of yours 
would know what to do with a man's heart when 
it was offered to you." 

" If it was pretty, and nice, and fat, not a long, 
thin, ugly one, — for hearts are made in such dif- 
ferent shapes, — I might tie it to mine with a blue 
ribbon, like an old-fashioned valentine ! But 
what rubbish we are talking ! And Aunt Mary 
says you are so clever! I am afraid you are 
talking down to my intellect! Now let us be 



senous." 
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" Nothing I should like better ; but are you 
ever serious ? " 

" Yes, perfectly awe-inspiring at times, when I 
am cross or bored, or with people I don't like." 

*^ You are certainly not cross now, and I hope 
you are not bored — and — you don't dislike me, 
do you ? " 

" No, I like you very much — I liked you the 
first moment I saw you. I wonder why it is 
that sometimes when you meet someone you 
never saw before, you suddenly feel absolutely 
murderous towards them ; and tnen another total 
stranger appears, and you feel as if you loved 
them at once!" 

" A clever woman once explained sudden sym- 
pathies and antipathies by the theory that we are 
each of us enveloped with a personal atmosphere ; 
and that when two atmospheres touch, they either 
break into invisible explosions, and clash and 
wrangle together, or else mingle and combine 
quite happily — as is the case with us, you know." 

"What a clever idea! I shall dine out on 
that several times. And the man who takes me 
in to dinner will think me awfully clever and 
original. Oh, I did make such a mess of it last 
night!" 

"How?" said Savile, smiling at her tragi- 
comic air. " What in the world did you do ? " 

" I '11 tell you. We were dining at the Wil- 
tons', and Lord Chettisham took me in to din- 
ner : an old man with a bald head and no teeth 
— at least, they are false ones, I am sure — and 
white whiskers, and a beautiful red ribbon of the 
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Bath. He talked to me about all sorts of clever 
things: Plato, and primogeniture, and political 
economy — I think he took me for a Girton 

f'rl — and he asked me if I knew any of Mill, 
wanted to be nice to the stupid old man, so I 
said, * Oh, yes, I remember seemg a book of his. 
On the Floss. The man on the other side of 
me laughed, and Lord Chettisham looked very 
cross, and would hardly speak to me afterwards. 
I suppose he thought I was makins game of him, 

— which I wasn't, really, — for the man on the 
other side — such a nice young man — told me 
TChe Mill on the Floss was a novel. I had mixed 
up floss and flotsam, which is something in po- 
litical economy, is n't it ? " 

" No," laughed Savile, " it is something in law 

— flotsam and jetsam, you know." 
Kitty shook tier head in negation. 

"Never mind. But it served that pedantic 
old prig Chettisham right." 

" Well, I don't think I shall try to play the 
part of a Girton girl again." 

" Why not ? It is good light comedy. But 
are you fond of playing parts ?" 

" I am a bad actress ; but I try sometimes, be- 
cause everybody does. Are n't you playing one 
now ? You have said some very nice things to 
me. But you didn't mean them a bit. Now, 
did you ? " 

" I have meant every word I said," he replied 
with energy. 

** Do you really think me very charming ? " 

" Kitty, you are absolutely charming ! May I 
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call you Kitty? It would mean so much to 
me." 

" You say it very nicely," the girl murmured 
softly, touched by his tender tones. " Well, I 
don't know. I will deliberate." The line came 
into Savile's mind, — he had often proved its 
truth, — " The woman who deliberates is lost." 
Somehow he did not like the quotation. But he 
had gone too far not to go farther. So he con- 
tinued, — 

'^ I want to say a great deal more. But it is 
too soon — I might make you angry. Or you 
would not believe me. But will you let me talk 
to you again quietly like this ? You see that our 
atmospheres are perfectly sympathetic, and I — " 
He stopped abruptly, for, in turning a corner of 
the path, they had come face to race with the 
Duke and Lady Mary. 

" Well, you two look very grave, and not at all 
as if you were enjoying yourselves," laughed Lady 
Mary, with a auick glance at her niece and Savile. 

" We were having quite a serious talk, were n't 
we. Miss Karsdale, about atmospheres and affini- 
ties and other abstruse subjects." 

"Yes, we were quite serious." And Kitty's 
brown eyes flashed a glance into Philip's that 
made his heart beat quickly in spite of himself. 

" Now," said the Duke, " I have come for our 
tete-a-tete ! " and he sat down by Kitty. 

" Well, how have you got on ? " Lady Mary 
asked in a low voice, as they moved away. " She 
looks as if you had made an impression on hen 
I have seldom seen her so serious." 
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**I feel an awful cad, Mary. Love-making 
and money-making are a hateful combination. 
What a bright little girl she is ! — an incarnation 
of spring. She laughs as the birds sing." 

" She is very well. But you had better keep 
those pretty phrases for her. She is not the sort 
of girl you would ever fall in love with. Neither 
do I believe that she will ever fall in love with you, 
although I think she will be glad enough to have 
you. The Morning Post puts this sort of thing 
mto a nutshell. ^ A marriage has been arranged, 
and will shortly take place, between Sir Philip 
Savile and Miss Karsdale.' And a very good 
arrangement it will be. You will be saved from 
absolute ruin. She will have a splendid position 
in society. She will go her way, and you will 
go — ours ! " And she turned her beautiful eyes 
towards him ; but in vain, for he was walking 
moodily along, intent on the ground. 

He looked up at the sound of a footstep, and 
Williamson stood before him. The gloom left 
his face and was succeeded by a smile as he saw 
his friend. The doctor gave a quick, judicial 
glance at Lady Mary. 

" Cest Venus entiere a sa proie attach ee," he 
murmured to himself as he took in the situation, 
and realised the power of her voluptuous beauty. 
Shaking hands with her, he said to Savile, " I *ve 
been down to the White Lodge to see a patient, 
and I thought I would just look in upon Mrs. 
Tremenheere on my way back. So I told my 
coachman to take this route. Of course I had 
no notion she had a party." 
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** And, like old Lambro, you are 

«' * more astonished than delighted 
To find so much good company invited,' " 

laughed Lady Mary. She knew her Don Juan 
well, and relished parts of it much. 

"One must be always delighted to find you, 
Lady Mary," his appreciating glance paying a 
more direct tribute to her beauty than his words. 
"And there comes someone else I particularly 
want to see." 

The Duke approached with Kitty, and at the 
same time Mrs. Tremenheere, who had been 
made aware of Williamson's arrival, hurried up. 

" How kind of you to come ! " she said with 
manifest pleasure. " I am so glad to see you." 

" So am I," added the Duke, warmly shaking 
hands with him, and introducing him to Miss 
Karsdale, on whom his keen eyes fell with 
interest. 

" I happened to be near, so I could not resist 
the pleasure of just looking in on the chance of 
seeing you, Mrs. Tremenheere. How lovely 
your garden looks ! And here is Miss Liddell, 
looking lovely too ! " 

Lilian blushed with pleasure at seeing him. 

" What a treat ! " she said. " I wish you would 
come oftener." 

" I wish I could," he replied simply. " Few 
places are so congenial to me. But I have only 
two minutes, for I must be at a consultation in 
half an hour. And one of those two minutes I 
want to devote to the Duke. May I, Mrs. 
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Trcmenhcerc ? There is a good deed to be 
done, and I naturally thought of his Grace." 

The two men stepped aside, and returned after 
the briefest talk, the Duke saying, — 

" I quite understand, Williamson, and am 
greatly obliged to you for letting me help. Put 
me down, please, for two hundred." 

" Really, one would do, Duke," he replied. 

"No; let it be two, please. I sha'n't miss 
the other, and it may make all the difference to 
them." 

" Very many thanks," the doctor said. " And 
now, Mrs. Tremenheere, I must apologise for 
this unceremonious visit, and must go." 

" You must go, I suppose," she sighed, " but 
you must not apologise. Lilian and I will go 
with you as far as your carriage, so that we may 
see as much of you as we can." 



CHAPTER XII 

" TT^TELL, little lady, how are you enjoying 
V V your day in the country ? " the Duke 

said as he walked with Kitty along the narrow 

path. 

" Oh, awfully ! I loved the drive on the 

coach, and this is a beautiful place, and — and 

Sir Philip has been so — amusing." 

" Yes, he is very good company ! " And the 

Duke glanced at his companion, wondering if 

Savile had made an impression on that childish 
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nature. And then he sighed, for he knew more 
than he cared to know of Philip's life, and 
thought the girl's chance of happiness as Lady 
Savile was not worth much. 

" Has he shown you the golden pheasant and 
the monkey ? " 

" No, we forgot all about them, we were so 
busy talking. But I should like to see them 
very much." 

" Then come this way," and they turned into a 
side path. "There he is! Is n't he a fine fellow ? " 

" Oh, how lovely ! I do wish I were a golden 
pheasant ! " 

" Why? " laughed the Duke. 

"Because I should always have on the most 
beautiful dress in the world without the trouble 
of going to a dressmaker. Perfect colouring 
and a perfect fit ! What more could any girl 
want?" 

"A good many other thine, perhaps. This 
bird probably has some aspirations, — to gain his 
fi^edom, for instance." 

" Perhaps he has. And then he has such a 
dowdy old wife. I daresay he is rather ashamed 
of her. Do you know, Duke," she added after a 
pause, " that although you are awfully good to 
me and I like you extremely, you always make 
me feel rather ashamed of myself ? " 

" How is that ?" he said half gaily, half gravely. 
" Surely you are not afraid of me ? " 

" Afraid ? No. I say to you what I never 
could say to anyone else. No one is so really 
nice to me as you are. You never lecture me. 
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But somehow — " and she hesitated — "I think 
you would like me to be different. Have / any 
aspirations? Do you know, I never do anything 
but amuse myself." 

" Well, in London, it is, perhaps, natural at 
your age. But in the country don't you do any- 
thing else ? " 

" Oh, yes, sometimes I take a basin of soup to 
an old woman, and spill half of it on the way. 
And then I have' to superintend a school treat, 
and play with the children ; and they are all over 
jam, and it is dreadful ! But I feel so good after- 
wards ! I think one is better in the country ; I 
feel very wicked in London." 

" I am sure you could not be wicked if you 
tried," the Duke said, looking with a smile at the 
bright childish face. 

" Oh, yes, I can ! I like to make people flirt 
with me, even when I don't care for them a bit. 
I had such fun with Sir John Linton last night. 
I saw Lady Linton was getting perfectly furious, 
and I quite enjoyed it." 

" Was that quite nice of you ? " 

" No, it was n't," Kitty said frankly. 

" Then why did you do it ? " he asked with a 
smile. 

"Well, I '11 tell you," the girl said. "I felt 
rather provoked. Sir John Lmton is a great deal 
too much married. He and Lady Linton go 
about Darby-and-Joaning it quite outrageously. 
So I thought I would try to improve him a bit. 
You see, I had a good motive, Duke," she added 
with a mischievous look at him. 
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" Do you really like this kind of joking ? " he 
replied with just the slightest accent of reproach. 

" Not if I think about it ; but then, you see, I 
don't. Aunt Mary's house is not the sort of 
place to think much in." 

" No, it is n't," said the Duke. 

There was a little pause. Then he added, — 

" You seem to be making the most of your first 
season." 

" I am making up for lost time you know. I 
was such a dear Tittle innocent when I came here 
three months aso ; I might have been one of the 
Babes in the Wood, — we have such lovely woods 
at Holmhurst. Only I was n't quite lost in the 
wood. Aunt Mary found me and brought me 
here." 

She looked up, and saw that the Duke was 
listening'^to her prattle with an expression of rather 
compassionate interest in his face. 

" I wonder what you really think of me," she 
said. 

" I will tell you, my dear child. I think of 
you as a wild flower, suddenly transplanted from 
your native woods to a hot-house." 

The girl turned her frank, brown eyes on him, 
looking grave, and was about to speak again, 
when Lady Mary and Mr. O* Flaherty came up. 

" I Ve just been telling Mr. O'Flaherty," she 
said to the Duke, " how clever you think his 
paper." 

" I feel flattered by your Grace's encomium. 
My paper is a success. It is written faster, printed 
faster, and distributed faster than any other paper 
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in London. It represents, I flatter myself, the 
greatest progress yet achieved in journalism." 

" That, no doubt, is why you have adopted 
Progress as its title. Progress y price one farthing. 
I suppose haste is a token of progress ? '' 

" What else would it be, your Grace ? " 

" Well, certainly you are in touch with the 
times. People always seem in a hurry. A man 
wrote to me the other day to excuse hunself from 
attending the funeral of an old friend. M am so 
busy that I should not have time to attend my 
own funeral,' he said. But what is the goal to 
which we are hastening, Mr. O'Flaherty ? " 

" If your Grace inquires of me, I should say 
there can't be a doubt about that. It is the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number." 

^' Happiness has always struck me as a question 
begging word. What is happiness ? And how 
is one to measure it ? So far as I can judge — 
pardon me if I 'm wrong — the object of some of 
the clever gentlemen who write in your paper 
seems to be to make people discontented. Is that 
the way to make them happy? " 

" There *s no other way of making them so. 
You see, if persons are contented, they don't pro- 
gress. They remain where they are. They stag- 
nate." 

" No doubt that is so. But I wonder whether 
the greatest happiness of the greatest number is 
promoted by making them wish for things they 
can never attain. There is more luxury in all 
classes than there was a century ago — much more. 
And one effect of that is, that artificial wants are 
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multiplied. It appears to be the function of cer- 
tain able writers in the newspapers and else- 
where — advanced thinkers they are called — to 
aggravate those wants. If I don't bore you, Mr. 
O'Flaherty, I will tell you of a recent small 
experience of mine which just occurs to me." 

" I 'd be very much delighted to hear your 
Grace's experience." 

" It is merely this. I was staying the other 
day in Paris with a friend who was going to drive 
me somewhere. When we had got into the 
brougham — it was a rainy night — I remarked 
that the coachman looked very sulky, and inquired 
if there was any special reason for the man's ill 
humour. My friend replied, * It is very simple. 
He was a good-natured, merry fellow when he 
came to me, two years ago ; but of late he has 
become a diligent reader of an advanced journal, 
" La Revolution Sociale," — you may generally 
see it sticking out of his pocket, — which has 
spoilt his temper. He is persuaded that he and 
I ought to change places, — that is what social 
revolution means for him, — that I ought to be on 
the box and he inside the carriage.' " 

" Your Grace has a very telling way of putting 
things," said O'Flaherty, laughing. " I should 
be greatly flattered if you would furnish me 
with a few contributions for my journal." 

" I am very much obliged to you, Mr. O'Fla- 
herty. Well, if hereafter the dreams of my French 
friend's coachman are realised, and I find myself 
landless and moneyless, and desiring to be put 
into one of the newspaper offices that I may eat 
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a piece of bread, I hope you will take me on 
your staiF." 

" But, joking apart, I feel sure that you sym- 
pathise with our aim, — to elevate the material 
condition of the masses." 

" I am wholly in sympathy with it. But I am 
a little doubtful about some of the measures most 
in favour with the gentlemen who call themselves 
Progressives. They seem to me to be conceived, 
not in the interests of the masses, but in the in- 
terests of those who lead them." 

" After all, is not the labourer worthy of his 
hire?" said O' Flaherty. "We mustn't expect 
pure disinterestedness among men." 

" We don't often get it," the Duke replied. 

" Nor among women either," Lady Mary 
added. 

" And yet," O' Flaherty rejoined, "if I may be 
permitted to say so, your Grace is an example of 
It in the management of your property." 

" I look upon myself as a trustee, and a very 
liberally paid one. Besides, there is a supreme 
satisfaction in doing the best one can with the 
land, or money, or power one has. But let me 
say how powerftil and how fair some recent 
articles in your paper on Irish questions seem to 
me. If you won't think that I am taking a liberty 
in making the observation, teaching my teacher, 
I would remark that the great thing is to bring 
out t\it facts of Irish rural history : for example, 
the extortionate rents and the unconscionable 
oppressions which were the by-word of Europe. 
Mill [Kitty pricked up her ears at the name] has 
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fully described them, though with a Malthusian 
bias. But for one who reads Mill, there are 
thousands who read your paper. And, as things 
now are, those thousands are our masters, though 
they have n't yet realised their power. I was par- 
ticularly struck by some remarks in your issue of 
yesterday about the abundant crop of oats at 
famine time." 

" I am indeed gratified," the journalist replied. 
" I wrote that series of articles myself." 

" I *m much obliged to you for telling me that. 
Well, Mr. OTlaherty, I shall be delighted if 
you will come down to Bracy Castle some day, 
and ride about with me, and see how we endeavour 
to promote the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number — or rather, the general happiness — in 
that part of the world. But you must let me 
make one condition," he added with a smile. 

" I accept the invitation with the greatest pleas- 
ure," the journalist replied ; and nis face cor- 
roborated his words. 

" With the condition ? Blindly ? " 

" I have fiill confidence in your Grace." 

" Well, it is only this ; you must please come 
to see, and not to write, as a friend, and not as a 
journalist." 

" Certainly, it is a very great compliment ! " 
O* Flaherty answered, though evidently a little 
disappointed at the loss of anticipated copy. 
" Your Grace is one of those who * do good by 
stealth and blush to find it fame.' " 

"You are right," said the Duke, merrily, "about 
the blushing. As for the ^ good,' don't raise your 
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expectations too high. But I am delighted to 
find that besides a devotion to the greatest hap- 
piness of the greatest number, we have in common 
a devotion to Pope. He is, as I think, the book 
of life, — the best of moralists and among the best 
of poets." 

Here a servant made his appearance with a 
telegram addressed to Patrick O' Flaherty, M.P. 

" Will you pardon me. Lady Mary ? " he said, 
opening it. " Ah, the Payment of Members Bill ; 
a division expected. I must say good-bye to 
Mrs. Tremenheere and go." 

" Are you very keen about the bill ? " asked 
the Duke. 

" I detest it. But I shall have to vote for it. 
It is a plank in the party platform, and a hor- 
ribly rotten one, I think. But I must respond 
to the crack of the whip — or they *11 lay it on. 
However, no harm will be done. The Lords are 
quite sure to throw the bill out. Few of us would 
vote for it, unless we knew that. I take it to be 
the business of the House of Lords to do what 
ought to be done, when the Commons have n't 
the pluck to do it." 

" But, Mr. O'Flaherty," interposed Kitty, with 
astonishment in her great brown eyes, — much to 
her own surprise she had been listening to the 
conversation with interest, — " How can you 
vote for a measure you don't approve of?" 

" My dear young lady," he replied, " there is 
no merit in voting for a measure you approve of 
The merit is in voting for a measure you dis- 
approve of, in order to serve your party." 
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. Kitty looked at the Duke with a puzzled air. 

" Miss Karsdale and I," the Duke laughed, 
"find that saying hard to be understood. We 
shall look out for a series of articles in your paper 
on political ethics. It would be an excellent sub- 
ject for one of your ex-School Board Masters, or 
Lady Wranglers from Girton. But we mustn't 
keep you, Mr. O'Flaherty. Go and save your 
country — I mean your seat." 

0*Flahe;-ty went off laughing to take leave of 
Mrs. Tremenheere, Lady Mary accompanying 
him. She always made a point of being very 
civil to newspaper people. And O'Flaherty was 
proprietor and editor, not only of the farthing 
Radical newspaper Progress^ which served her 
husband's purposes, but also of the sixpenny 
weekly Society Snapshots^ which served her own 
occasionally. 

" I 've had a most delightful talk," he said to 
her. " The Duke is affability itself. But he is a 
most dangerous person. Like the old Marquis 
de Mirabeau, he has the terrible gift of familiar- 
ity — though no one would be familiar with 
him. I understand now why nearlv all our 
people desert us, when they go to the House 
of Lords." 

" You must not succumb to my cousin's fiis- 
cinations when you are made a peer," Lady Mary 
said with a pleasant laugh. 

" More unlikely people have been made peers, 
Lady Mary," he replied in the same tone. "But 
here is Mrs. Tremenheere. Good-bye, Mrs. 
Tremenheere, and thank you for a most delight- 
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fill afternoon. If I ever can be of service to you, 
command me/' 

"What did he mean by that?" she thought, 
and was about to ask Lady Mary, when the 
Duke and Kitty came up. 

" You were very gracious to Mr. O' Flaherty, 
Henry," Lady Mary said, well pleased with her 
cousin. 

" I don't think he is half a bad sort," the 
Duke replied ; " and he is as sharp as a needle. 
I rather like the man. Well — " to Savile, who 
has just joined them, "I suppose it is time to 
start. I rather want to get down to the House 
of Commons to hear Temperley, who, I *m told, 
is to make a great speech in support of the 
Payment of Members Bill." 

" When I was in the House, he made a great 
speech against it," said Savile. " He has changed 
his principles." 

" Not so," replied the Duke ; " he never had 
any." 

" Let us start soon, Henry," said Lady Mary. 
" I have a lot of things on this evening, and I 
want a rest before I dress for dinner." 

" Shall I tell the grooms to hurry up ? " Sa- 
vile asked, and proceeded on his errand. 

"You might take Kitty on the box seat, 
Henry," Lady Mary suggested. " She will 
like it." 

" Oh, I should ! " said Kitty. " How kind of 
you to think of it. Aunt Mary ! " 

The Duke assented cheerfully to the arrange- 
ment, with a mental reservation as to Kitty's 
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explanation of it. And they went to get ready 
to start. 

" I have not had a word with you ail day," 
Savile said to Lilian as they were departing. 
^* But I am coming down again soon, and then 
we will sit under the trees and talk our heads 
ofF." 

" You must arrange a day with auntie ; she is 
seized with such a gay fit lately that she is always 
wanting to go up to London," Lilian replied 
quietly. The afternoon had been a bitter disap- 
pointment to her ; but she strove to look brightly 
up into Savile's face. 

" All right, but it must be very soon, for I 
have a lot to say to you." And he thought how 
remiss he had been about Kleist. 



CHAPTER XIII 

THE sun was shining as it seldom does 
in England on the lawn of The Cedars. 
Luncheon was just over. Mrs. Tremenheere 
was seated at an open window of her drawing- 
room enjoying the scent and sight of her flowers, 
and Lilian was writing a letter in a deep embrasure 
at the other end of the room, when the door opened 
and the servant announced, " Lady Dewsbury 
and Lady Linton." 

" I am so glad to see you both," said Mrs. 
Tremenheere. " May I oflFer you some lunch- 
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eon ? We have only just left the table. I am 
old-fashioned enough to lunch at one." 

" No, indeed, thank you, dear Mrs Tremen- 
heere," replied Lady Dewsbury; "we are going 
on to your neighbours, the Courtneys, who are 
my cousins. One must lunch with one's rela- 
tions occasionally. It is such a bore, and I made 
Maud come with me out of charity. So we are 
both exercising one of the cardinal virtues to-day; 
and as we wished to reward ourselves for being 
so good, we have looked in on you first for a 
minute." 

" I am so pleased to see you and Lady Linton ; 
but another day you must sacrifice yourselves 
again, and come to luncheon with me. I should 
like you to see my flowers, of which I am very 
proud. I am half expecting my nephew, Philip 
Savile, but he has not come." 

" What a charming man he is ! Quite one of 
the smartest men in London ! " said Lady Lin- 
ton. 

Lilian, who was quite invisible from the embra- 
sure, was on the point of stepping into the gar- 
den, but stopped abruptly on hearing Philip's 
name. 

" I have been a little anxious about him lately," 
Lady Dewsbury remarked. "That unfortu- 
nate business about Mrs. Northam, you know. 
I like him so much — quand meme." And 
Lady Dewsbury glanced complacently at herself 
in a large mirror, and then admired her neat feet, 
shod in morocco shoes with large buckles and 
Louis Quinze heels. 
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"AH women like Sir Philip Savile," Lady 
Linton lauehed. 

Lilian's heart beat quickly. Who and what 
was Mrs. Northam ? She had never heard of 
her before. Should she stay and hear more? 
No, she felt ashamed of her eavesdropping, and 
went quietly out through a litde French wmdow 
in the embrasure. 

" It distresses me very much to hear these re- 
ports about Philip," Mrs. Tremenheere said. " I 
do wish those wicked women would let him alone." 

" Dear Mrs. Tremenheere," Lady Dewsbury 
replied laughing, " it takes two to make love, just 
as it does to make a quarrel. If Sir Philip would 
only let the wicked women alone, it would be all 
right. But I can set your mind at rest about 
Mrs. Northam's business. I have it from the 
best authority that Mr. Northam *s lawyers have 
advised him not to go into court ; his own hands 
are so far from immaculate ! " 

" / heard the other day that Sir Philip is seri- 
ously thinking of reforming and getting mar- 
ried," broke in Lady Linton, thinking it too 
bad of her friend to discourse in this way to his 
devoted aunt. 

" Really ? I have heard nothing about it ; and I 
think, if it were true, Philip would have told me," 
Mrs. Tremenheere said anxiously. 

" Well, I was told that he is very much taken 
with Kitty Karsdale, Mr. Silverton's niece. You 
know that she is absurdly rich, — quite ridiculously 
so. They say she has already half a million, and 
will have as much more by and by." 
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" Kitty Karsdale ! " said Mrs. Trcmcnhecrc. 
" A pretty, bright little thing ; but I hardly know 
her." 

" I think she is a little forward," observed 
Lady Dewsbury, in whom " the candid friend " 
is perfectly realised. 

" / should be forward if I were so rich. I do 
so hate taking a back seat," murmured Lady 
Linton. 

" Poor Philip wants money badly ; and really 
a marriage witn Kitty Karsdale might be a good 
thing for him," Mrs. Tremenheere mused aloud ; 
and her rather shrill voice struck on Lilian's ear, 
who was crossing the lawn at the moment. 

" I should think it would be a good marriage ! 
It is a long time since anything so good has been 
in the matrimonial market," exclaimed Lady 
Dewsbury. 

" If only she is a really nice girl ! " Mrs. Tre- 
menheere said anxiously, and was about to pour 
forth a string of questions respecting Miss Kars- 
dale, when the Baron von Kleist was announced. 

The young man had made a firm resolution to 
banish himself from the pretty house at Wimble- 
don till he had learned that his cousin had paved 
the way for him. But what is a man's resolve 
worth when a woman is in question ? A kind 
little note from Mrs. Tremenheere, in Lilian's 
handwriting, had asked him to come down and 
see them again. And so the next day he made his 
appearance in Mrs. Tremenheere's drawing-room. 

He advanced to meet the three ladies, who 
greeted him warmly. 
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"Ah, dear Baron, you have come just at the 
right moment ! " exclaimed Lady Dewsbury, who 
always conceived herself to be an object of hope- 
less passion to the ^oung men of her acquaint- 
ance. " We are discussing your cousm Sir 
Philip's possible marriage. Can you throw any 
light upon it ? " 

" No, indeed ; I have heard nothing. Who is 
the lady?" 

" Miss Kitty Karsdale, — a charming girl with 
heaps of money. Surely you have met her ? " 

" I don't think so. I have been rather unwell 
lately, and have been nowhere. Besides, I go 
more to the British Museum than into drawing- 
rooms, as a rule. However, you will soon be 
able to ask Philip himself, for he promised to 
follow me down as soon as possible." 

"Oh, dear, what a pity we can't stay! We 
shall be dreadfully late at the Courtneys as it is ! 
Good-bye, dear Mrs. Tremenheere, so glad to 
have had a few minutes' talk. We shall be de- 
lighted to come to luncheon if you ask us. Only 
would you give us a week's notice, as we have a 
good many things on ? " And so the Baron 
escorted them to their carriage. 

As soon as they had driven off, Savile ap- 
peared on his new purchase. Sunlight. 

" Well, Adolf, old man," he said, catching 
sight of the Baron's retreating figure, "here I 
am, as I promised." 

" Thanks," said Kleist, " I will walk across 
the common to see Wegner ; I shall be back in a 
couple of hours." 
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" Oh, my dear boy ! " Mrs. Tremenheere, ex- 
claimed as Savile entered her drawing-room from 
the lawn, through the door by which Lilian had 
made her escape, " I am so glad you have come. 
It is ages since you and I have had a quiet talk." 

" Yes, I know. The London season is some- 
thing detestable. One is hurried from pillar to 
post, from one round of idiotic so-called gaiety 
to another ; and all the while one is bored to 
death ! Now this is really nice, like our old 
times together. I have just met Kleist outside ; 
he is still looking awftilfy chippy. He knows I 
want to have a talk with you ; so he said he would 
walk across the common and call on some old 
German savant, and return here later to tea. I 
told him you would not mind." 

" No, that is a very good arrangement, as I 
shall have you all to myself. I am glad that you 
have come at last ! Sit down in that chair close 
to my side, and tell me all your news. Will you 
have any luncheon ? " 

" No, thanks. I breakfasted at midday in the 
French style. Then I rode quietly down — that 
is, as quietly as I could persuade Sunlight to go. 
She will be all the happier for a gallop in Rich- 
mond Park. I am going to take Lilian out for 
that long promised ride, you know. Saunders is 
bringing down another horse for her." 

" I am glad that you have remembered that 
promise, Philip. She has been riding the horse 
you sent for her. What are you going to put 
her on to-day ? " 

" Oh, a much better one, — Eureka." 
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What, that skittish beast ? " 
He won't be skittish with me," laughed 
Lilian, who had entered the room. 

" No," said Savile, " Lilian has capital hands, 
a firm seat, and any amount of pluck. Don't be 
anxious about her, you dear old aunt. And now, 
Lilian, go and put on your habit, and leave us to 
talk about you and your very unsatisfactory 
doings." 

" You won't want much time," she said, " to 
talk on so commonplace a subject, so I will dress 
quickly and be down in a few minutes." 

"I know what a woman's 'few minutes' 
means ! " laughed Philip. "It means that you 
and I will have a comfortable half hour's talk 
before she makes her appearance. * A common- 
place subject,' indeed ! I wonder if she realises 
what a lovely girl she is ? And I have never 
quite been able to understand what put that whim 
of turning governess into her little head." 

" Well, you see, she is of a very independent 
nature. With no fortune and no relations, she 
felt she ought to be doing something for herself. 
You know I tried my very best to keep her with 
me. But I thought I ought not to oppose her 
too much. I can make no provision for her. 
My jointure is all I have ; I am accustomed to 
live quite up to my income ; and I can't change 
my habits, at my time of life. Besides," added 
the old lady after a pause, " in spite of all her 
efforts to conceal it, I think she was rather 
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anyone be unhappy here ? I think the happiest 
hours of my life are those I spend with you." 

" I have always given you, Philip, the love I 
would have given my children if I had had any. 
Even the dreadful stories about you which, some- 
how or other, find their way to me, don't seem 
to make any difference. I 'm afraid I like you 
much better than I ought." 

"Dear aunt," he said, taking the kind old 
hand affectionately, " I feel I can't be the entirely 
bad lot I sometimes think myself, if you have 
such an affection for me. But we were talking 
of Lilian. I wish I could do something for her. 
But I am awfully hard up myself. I don't get 
half my rents from the Dorrington property. I 
can't squeeze those poor devils of tenants of mine 
in times like these. What did you mean, though, 
when you said Lilian seemed unhappy ? " 

" Well, I could not help seeing how, at times, 
when she was not making an effort, she was 
preoccupied and pensive. Sometimes I used to 
think she was trying to subdue an unrequited or 
hopeless attachment" 

" Strange ! " said Savile. " However, I wish 
she would marry. Marriage is her proper career. 
And, by the way, I have a proposal for her." 

" A proposal for her ! " said Mrs. Tremenheere, 
greatly excited. " Who is it ? " 

" Adolf von Kleist. He has begged me to 
find out if she cares for him. I assure you, I 
don't like the job. But the offer is really such a 
good one that I suppose I ought to urge it upon 
hen" 
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" Adolf! It would indeed be a splendid match 
for a girl without a penny ; and he is such a good 
fellow. But I don't fancy she cares in the least 
for him ; and Lilian is not a girl to marry a man 
she does not love. Do you know, Philip, I am 
rather disappointed. I thought you were going 
to say it was the Duke of Shropshire. His keen 
eyes have seen her real worth, and he has paid 
her a great deal of attention." 

" The Duke would never have asked another 
man to pave the way for him. He would have 
gone straight to the point himself. He always 
does. But poor old Adolf is so awfully in love, 
and so very humble about his own merits ; and 
he seems afraid to put his happiness to the test." 

" He is a dear good fellow, and so clever ! But 
I am very much afraid that Lilian is certain to 
refuse him. I must say I think he is foolish not 
to plead his own cause. A woman always rather 
despises a man who is afraid of her." 

"Yes, I think that is so. But fancy your 
knowing that, my dear aunt ! However, I prom- 
ised to do my best for him. So I must say what 
I can during our ride. I should have thought 
that being Baroness von Kleist would be infinitely 
preferable to being governess to Lady Betty 
Phillips ! " 

" Poor child, yes ! But she is not like other 
girls. She is singularly unworldly." 

" Well, it is an odd role, making love as proxy ! " 
laughed Philip. " I don't know how I shall get 
on. 

" And now," said Mrs. Tremenheere, " I want 
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to ask you something about yourself. You must 
not be angry with your old aunt and think her 
impertinent ; will you, dear ? " 

For answer, Philip rose and kissed her cheek, 
and then, sitting down again, said affectionately, 

" Nothing you could say to me could be im- 
pertinent, so ask me anything you like." 

"Well, dear, that gossipy woman. Lady 
Dewsbury, who has just been here, told me that 
you intend marrying Miss Kitty Karsdale. Is 
that true?" 

" I have thought of it, if she will have me. 
You know, I am in a desperate hole, and a rich 
wife is my only chance. But, all the same, I hate 
myself for playing a girl such a caddish trick." 

"That is strong language. Looking at it as 
the world looks, you would give her, in return 
for her fortune, an extremely good position. As 
your wife, the girl would take a leading place in 
society, which probably she wants to do." 

" Yes, I suppose that counts for something in 
the matrimonial market. But all the same, it 
seems hard on a girl, — even a society girl, which 
she, by the way, is n't, — if her husband does n't 
care for her. As for myself, I sometimes think 
I could be happy with a woman without a penny, 
if only — " 

He stopped abruptly, for Lilian entered the 
room ready for her ride. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

OUT in the fresh air, side by side, with the 
cool west wind fanning their faces — that 
wind ever new, yet old with the age of untold 
aeons — Philip Savile and Lilian Liddell rode for 
some time in silence; he wondering how he 
should approach the subject of Adolf von 
Kleist's desires, she hoping that he would speak 
of himself and give her his confidence. 

At last the silence became unbearable, and, 
turning her flower like face towards him, she 
said, — 

"You seem very deep in thought. Is there 
anything on your mind ? And is it too serious 
to tell a girl like me?" 

" On the contrary, I am longing to tell you, 
but I don't know quite how to begin. And 
don't say *a girl like me,'" he added, — he did n't 
quite know why, — " because there is no girl like 
you." He paused. Then, as she did not speak, 
he continued, — 

" The fact is, I want to ask you something 
very particular, only I am afraid you might be 
annoyed with me." He had fallen, without 
knowing it, into a soft and caressing tone. 

" / annoyed with you ! How could I be, 
when you are always so good to me ? " she said, 
looking astonished, as, indeed, she was. 

" I am not good to anyone — or for anything," 
he said with a sigh of irritation. He was angry 
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with himself for not having put into action a 
single one of the excellent resolutions he had 
made at Dieppe. " But I really want to do you 
some good, Lilian. I hate this governessing of 
yours ! It is absolutely unnecessary. There is 
my aunt dying to have you always with her. 
She is quite lonely at times ; and you know how 
she loves you. Don't you think it is absurd 
that you should allow your pride to stand be- 
tween you and her wish that her home should be 
yours ? Now tell me honestly, are you really 
happy in being governess to Lady Betty Phil- 
lips's wretched little kid?" 

^' She is not a wretched little kid ! she is a dear 
little thing, and very fond of me," the girl said 
gently. 

'* I am not particularly surprised at that. But 
how does Lady Betty treat you ? " 

" Most kindly, and so does Mr. Phillips. I 
am like a daughter of the house at Spalton Rec- 
tory. I have nothing to complain of. And I am 
really happy in thinking that I am doing some- 
thing to earn my own living. When I first 
understood that you and dear Mrs. Tremenheere 
were keeping me, and had given me such a good 
education entirely out of charity, and that I had 
not a farthing in the world, I knew that I should 
never be content till I could do something for 
myself." 

" It is really too absurd to talk of charity, as I 
have told you a hundred times, Lilian, when you 
first started this ridiculous project," he said irri- 
tably. " My aunt loves you, and there can be 
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no question of charity where there is love. As 
for me, your father saved my life at the risk of 
his own, to say nothing of my other obligations 
to him. And I should be a brute if I did n't do 
anything I could for his daughter. You were 
such a dear little girl when I first knew you. 
You used to throw your arms round my neck 
and kiss me, and do everything I told you ! And 
now you won't listen to a word I say ! " 

A crimson blush spread over Lilian's face. She 
leant over and patted her horse's neck, to hide 
it from her companion. But he saw it, and 
could n't repress a wish that she had not given 
up her childish habits. How beautiful she was ! 
And what a lucky fellow Adolf would be if she 
cared for him and consented to marry him. And 
then Savile experienced a sharp pang of jealous 
annoyance. Making love as proxy certainly 
was n't amusing. Why should he plead another 
man's cause ? If he were successful, he himself 
would lose the first place in the friendship and 
affection of this sweet and lovely girl. But he 
had given his word to his cousin, and he could 
not break it. 

" Don't you think you are a little unkind to 
say that I won't listen to you ? " Lilian said as 
she recovered from her embarrassment. " I am 
listening to you now. I have always obeyed vou 
except m this one thing. And in that ought I 
not to use my own judgment and to do what I 
think right ? I am no longer a child, you 
know." 

" No, you are a very lovely girl, and I suppose 
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you think now that it is my turn to obey you," 
he said with a smile. And as he leant forward and 
looked into her eyes, Lilian blushed again. He 
had never spoken to her or looked at her in this 
way before. But how glad she was that he 
thought her lovely ! To please him had always 
been her ideal of happiness. And yet, before that 
ride was over, he might tell her that he was going 
to marry Kitty Karsdale ! Her heart beat pain- 
fully at the thought. But she would not think 
of it. No; she would enjoy this ride to the fall. 
Perhaps it would be the last they would ever 
have together. So, with an effort, she smiled 
and said lightly, " No, indeed ! I hate a man 
obeying a woman, except — " 

" Except when he loves her ? Is that what 
you were going to say ? " again bending forward 
to look at Tier. 

" No ; except when she is right and he is in 
the wrong. Now, what is it that you were going 
to ask me ? Only, for the hundredth time, that 
I will give up this governessing as you call it? " 

" No, something quite different. But I can't 
talk to you about it on horseback. You keep 
turning away your face, and I can't see what you 
are thmking of. Suppose we dismount for a 
time, and go and sit on that little bank under 
those trees which look so delightfoUy cool, and 
leave Saunders to look after the horses?" 

" Yes, if you like. There, you see how obe- 
dient I am when you are reasonable ! " 

They cantered up to the clump of trees, and 
Lilian slipped lightly to the ground. 
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" Why did n't you let me take you off your 
horse ? And you let Saunders mount you ! " 
Savile said with sudden irritation. 

" How strangely touchy ! " was the girl's 
thought. 

'^ What a damned fool I was to promise Kleist 
to do this for him ! " was his. Every moment the 
task that lay before him seemed to grow more 
distasteful. 

" Oh, I always jump off myself; and you 
were talking to auntie, so Saunders put me up/' 
she answered with affected carelessness, as the 
groom came and took charge of the two horses. 
He led them off to another clump of trees in the 
shade, and was soon walking them up and down 
out of sight. 

" Now come and sit down here," Savile 
said, looking admiringly at Lilian's tall, graceful 
figure. 

She sat down with her back against a tree. 
He threw himself on the grass at her feet. 

"May I light a cigarette?" he said. "I 
hardly know how to begin what I have to say 
to you." 

" Of course you may ! " and she wondered 
at some subtle difference in his manner from 
what it used to be. 

" Lilian," he began abruptly, " do you ever 
think of getting married ? " 

She started slightly, and looked at him 
nervously. 

" Not often, but sometimes, of course," she 
replied with her habitual truthfulness. " I sup- 
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pose all girls do occasionally. But why do you 
ask ? Is that the difficult thing you wanted to 
say to me ? " 

" Part of it. Give me your hand, Lilian, as 
you used when you were a little girl, and sat 
close nestling to me, and told me all about your 
dolls and their names ; and then you would gen- 
erally ask me to tell you a story.*' 

She gave him her hand without a word. He 
gently stripped it of the riding glove, and held it 
in his own. 

" Shall I tell you a story now ? " 

" Yes, if it is an interesting one." 

"Then it must be about love. There is 
nothing else in the world so interesting, Lilian," 
and he looked keenly at her. 

" There are many other interesting things in 
the world," she laughed uneasily. Her heart 
was beating violently. What was he going to 
tell her? His own love story, with Kitty Kars- 
dale for the heroine? She could not bear it. 
And yet she must, if he chose to tell her. 

"Well, then, I will tell you a love story. 
Once upon a time — do you remember crying 
once, because I did not begin, *Once upon a 
time ' ? And you said it would not be a proper 
story. You beat me and said I was unkind." 

" What a horrid little girl I must have been ! 
But go on with your story." 

" Once upon a time, a young man — a very nice 
young man, good-looking, highly cultivated, 
well connected, and extremely rich — fell in love 
with a beautiful girl. And the poor fellow was 
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so dreadfully shy that he begged his great friend 
to — to tell her for him." 

** How stupid he must have been ? And a 
coward too ! " 

"No; he is clever and very brave. But he is 
afraid of a beautiful pair ot blue eyes, and a 
beautiful little proud mouth, and masses of yellow 
hair. Such things will make the cleverest head 
dull and the bravest heart feint." 

He felt the little hand which he held closely in 
his own tremble. 

"What is this story you are telling me? 
What do you mean by it? Do tell me?" she 
said nervously. 

" Don't you know that you are very beautiful, 
and that men fall very quickly in love with 
you ? " he asked, with his eyes fixed on her face, 
watching the soft colour as it flooded her cheeks. 

" What nonsense ! Nobody has ever been in 
love with me ! " 

" What about Borthop ? Don't you remember 
how much attention he paid you at the Hinckley 
ball last Christmas ? " 

" Oh ! that wretched little prig." 

" And so did Lord Sempringham ! '* 

" Why, he is married already ! " 

" Ah, so he is ! I forgot that. No wonder, 
for he seldom remembers it himself! Well, 
there is someone else, Lilian, — the nice young 
man of my story, clever, rich, noble." 

" Tell me who it is." 

"He has asked me to plead his cause with 
you, and as I am your guardian, in a way, I 
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promised I would. I think I ought to tell you 
that it is a very desirable marriage for you." 

" Won't you tell me his name ? " she asked in 
a hard, cold voice. She felt that the strain was 
too great 

"It is my cousin, Adolf von Kleist," and he 
looked keenly at her as he spoke. 

"He does me a great honour." 

There was silence for a moment. Her heart 
was beating too wildly for her to say more. So 
it was for dhis that Philip had come down to ride 
with her ! To urge her to marry another man ! 
And, as in a sudden flash of lightning, her soul 
lay bare before her. She loved Philip with a 
love that filled her whole being. And he gave 
her in return the careless affection that a man 
might bestow upon a child. The pain of the 
revelation was too sharp. The hot tears rushed 
to her eyes. 

" Lilian, you are crying ! Good Heavens, 
don't do that ! I can't bear it ! " 

And in a moment his arm was round her, and 
he had kissed her white eyelids. Then he 
quickly released her, and said awkwardly : " For- 
give me ; but I always kissed away your tears 
when you were a little girl. You are not angry, 
are you?" For she had given a slight shiver, 
and had drawn away from him. 

" No, I am not angry." The kiss had been 
exquisite pleasure, and oh, what exquisite pain ! 
But it had been given in kindness. And was he 
not going to marry Kitty Karsdale ? Why 
should she be angry ? 
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" Lilian, tell me, do you care for Kleist ? " 
and he held his breath as he waited for her 
answer. 

" He is very nice, is n't he ? " 

" Yes, or I should not have pleaded his cause. 
This morning I thought it an admirable marriage 
for you, but now — " He stopped abruptly, 
and held his words in check. 

" But now — what ? " she asked coldly. 

" Now I think you should only marry a man 
you love. Lilian, do you love him ? " and 
again he waited breathlessly for her answer. 

"Don't you think," she said in a low, con- 
strained voice, " that is a question which he only 
has the right to put?" 

Savile muttered something under his breath. 
He felt furious indignation against Kleist, against 
himself, against the position that had been thrust 
upon him. 

"You are quite right. I beg your pardon. 
But tell me this one thing. What do you 
think of love? Have you only a child's idea 
of it ? Or a woman's conception of all that it 
means ? " 

Ah, why did he torture her in that way ! 
Would their conversation never come to an end ? 
What did she think of love? She would tell 
him simply. Her power of endurance was 
almost exhausted; she could not fence with the 
question. 

" I think it means that someone else is 
more than life, success, or happiness apart from 
him ! I think the love I dream of would make 
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the whole world beautiful, like the sun ; it would 
be light and warmth and colour — and hope." 

Her voice was low and soft, as if she were 
speaking to herself. It thrilled Savile as he 
listened. Again there was silence. Lilian looked 
with unseeing eyes at the landscape. Savile 
absently flicked his boots with his riding-whip. 
Then he spoke again in hard metallic tones, — 

"My mission is accomplished. Will you see 
Adolf on our return, and give him his answer ? 
I conclude from your manner that it will be a 
favourable one," he added with strange bitterness. 

" Yes, I will give him his answer," she said 
wearily. "I am so tired. Let us go." 

"And you will remember that I have done 
my duty by Kleist," he went on in the same 
bitter tones ; " I have told you that he is clever, 
and a good fellow, that he is in a very high 
position in his own country, that he is extremely 
rich, that he can give a woman her heart's desire, 
clothes from Paris and diamonds to fill her 
friends with envy, — everything, in fact ! " and 
he gave a harsh laugh. 

" Do you call that everything ? Is that your 
opinion of me ? Do you think these things are 
my heart's desire ? " she said indignantly. And 
there was a flash in the blue eyes, and the beauti- 
ful mouth quivered. 

" No, forgive me ! I did not mean it. You 
are all that is sweet and good and unworldly. 
To win your love would be heaven ! " 

He stopped abruptly, and rose quickly to his 
feet. His passionate tone had brought the blood 
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back to her face, which had grown so pale, and 
the tears into her eyes once more. He was 
seized with a mad longing to draw her ^ain into 
his arms and cover her &ce with kisses. He made 
a great effort of self-command. His honour and 
his loyalty to his cousin came to his assistance. 
And Lilian herself, was she not his charge ? 
Was he not bound to protect her, even from 
himself? Yes, most of all from himself. She 
loved Kleist, — he* was sure of it, or she would 
have answered his question. And Kleist was 
such a fine fellow. She would be safe in his 
hands. He was conscious of a strange, dull 
sense of misery which he could not stop to 
analyse at the moment; for Lilian had also 
risen and was saying, ^^ Don't you think we 
really ought to go back ? It must be getting 
late, and auntie will be expecting us." 

"Certainly!" 

He called to the groom to bring the horses, 
and they rode away in almost total silence. 



CHAPTER XV 

" \ H, my dear children ! I am so glad you 
jlV have returned," Mrs. Tremenheere cried, 
as Lilian and Philip rode up to the hall door. 
" Poor Adolf has come back from his visit to 
that musty old German servant, and seems quite 
depressed. He is in the drawing-room playing 
such dreadfully melancholy music. Do go in 
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and cheer him up, Philip. And, Lilian dear, 
make haste and take off your habit, and come 
down to tea." 

" Yes, auntie, I won't be long ! " and Lilian 
flew up the stairs, only too thankful to seek the 
shelter of her own room. 

Savile went to the drawing-room, where the 

!)athetic strains of Tristram's " Adieu to Isolde " 
ell on his ear. Kleist sprang up as his cousin 
entered the room. 

"Well, Philip, well?" he asked eagerly, as 
Savile flung himself into an easy-chair. 

" My good fellow, don't be in such a damned 
hurry ! I 'm confoundedly hot and infernally 
thirsty. I can't speak till I 've had a drink." 

Kieist's blue eyes opened in astonishment. 
He had never heard such irritable words from 
his cousin in his life. He saw that Savile was 
decidedly cross. His own temper was admirable. 
So he waited in silence, in spite of his nervous 
anxiety. 

The servant had brought in a tray, and Savile 
had drained a large tumbler of whisky and soda. 
He put down the glass and drew a deep breath ; 
then, when the servant had left the room, he 
said, — 

" Dear old man, I 'm afraid I snapped like a 
cur. Forgive me ; I 'm ashamed of myself. 
But it's so hot, and that little vixen Sunlight 
pulled like the devil, and — and I 'm out of sorts. 
But that 's no reason why I should have been so 
beastly uncivil. Of course you want to know 
the result of my endeavours on your behalf. 
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Well, I did my best, praised you up and all that 
sort of thing ; not as much as you deserve, I 
know, but as much as I could. I got no decided 
answer. All the same I think it looks hopeful. 
And now you must do the rest for yourself." 

"You think it looks hopeful?" and Kleist's 
voice trembled. 

" Yes — I 've just told you so," Philip answered 
shortly. He could not subdue his irritation, 
hard as he tried. 

"Ah, my dear fellow, I can't thank you 
enough ! How good you have been to me ! 
You are a true friend ! You have been always 
more like a brother to me than a cousin." 

" Adolf, you are the best fellow in the world ; 
and — and I wish you luck. Now I am going 
out to have a smoke. She will be down here 
directly, and you must plead your own cause." 

He went quickly through the window, and 
disappeared among the trees. 

Kleist sat down and tried to recollect all the 
things that he meant to say to Lilian. He had 
so often gone through the scene in imagination ! 
But now he forgot everything. He trembled 
lest his nerve should forsake him, and this golden 
opportunity be lost for ever. Every footstep 
made his heart beat fast, and caused the colour 
to come and go on his bronzed cheeks. 

" I am a fool — a cowardly fool ! " he said to 
himself; " but I love — and love is madness ! " 

The door opened. He drew a long breath as 
Lilian entered the room. She had on a pale 
yellow muslin, soft and diaphanous, that made 
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her look unusually beautiful ; and the emotions 
of the last few hours had brought an unwonted 
colour to her cheeks. 

He bowed low before her in silence, and she, 
seeing his embarrassment, came to his assistance. 

'' I am so glad you managed to come down 
to-day. Baron. Mrs. Tremenheere was saying 
that we had seen nothing of you lately. I heard 
you had been ill. Are you better ? " 

" Thank you, yes, I am quite well." 

He had taken up a book in his nervousness, 
and Lilian noticed that it was an English transla- 
tion of Faust. 

" Have you been laughing at our poor attempts 
to render Goethe into English? I never read 
translations if I can help it." 

" Ah ! I know you are a good German scholar. 
You have told me that you Uke our language and 
our literature," he said eagerly. 

" Indeed I do ! I perfectly delight in Heine's 
songs and Schiller's plays. The great Goethe 
wrote for men rather than women, I think. 
Faust, of course, one knows almost by heart" 

"And the German people? You like them 
too ? " he asked with the same febrile eagerness. 

" Yes, all those I know ; but I have not met 
many Germans. I was only once in Germany, 
when I stayed with Mrs. Tremenheere at Wies- 
baden, and I remember that I liked the German 
servants so much, — they had such kind, honest 
faces." 

" The German fece. Miss Liddell, reflects the 
German heart You have read Fausiy and you 
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remember, do you not, the scene where Gretchen 
pulls off the leaves from the Sternblume — aster 
flower, I think you call it — one after another ? " 

" Oh, yes, perfectly, " answered Lilian, begin- 
ning to grow nervous, as the Baron was recover- 
ing self-possession. 

" As I walked along this morning, I was pull- 
ing a rose to pieces — * She loves me — she loves 
me not/ But I had not the courage to go to the 
end. It meant to me too much : my fate, my 
happiness, all that life holds dear. Lilian, I love 
you, I worship you ; I lay myself at your feet, 
to do with me as you will ! Ah, give me one 
little hope — one little word of kindness ! " 

He stood before her, unusually tall, with his 
sinewy, well-knit frame slightly bent, his blue 
eyes full of beseeching tenderness, his fair hair 
waving over his forehead, and his light moustache 
brushed up over a well-cut mouth, — truly ah 
ideal of manly devotion. 

Lilian looked up at him, and wondered why 
she felt no answering thrill, but only a deep dis- 
tress that she should have to give him pain. 

** Oh, I am so sorry you have spoken like 
this! I like you so much, so much; and you 
arc so good to care for me, but — " 

"Ah, you do not love me! But I have 
hurried you — I will wait for months — years. 
A love so great as mine will surely win love 
in return. Do not send me away. I will be 
patient; and some day you will come to me, 
unworthy as I am." 

"Indeed, I cannot give you any hope! I 
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hate saying it, but I know I can never love you 
as you deserve to be loved ! " and the tears 
stood in her eyes. 

" I only ask for time. I will serve seven 
years for you. You are English, and the Eng- 
lish are cold, they say. But surely you will not 
turn away from such deep undying love as mine ? 
I will devote my life to making you happy. I 
will be your slave. You shall have no wish 
ungratified. Ah, Lilian, have pity on me ! " 
And he took her hand in his. 

For a moment Lilian wavered. What a fine 
fellow he was! And how he loved her! How 
strong he looked ! Yes ; and how handsome ! 
And she was so lonely. The man she loved knew 
nothing of her heart; she was to him only the 
little child he had befriended. 

She sat, her hand in his, as all this flashed 
through her mind. Then she thought she felt 
Savile's kiss burning on her eyelids. She drew 
away her hand, rose, and said gently : " I am so 
very, very sorry, but — but I can never marry 
you. It is quite, quite impossible. Please don't 
say any more. It would be false and cruel in 
me to let you." 

" Ah, you love someone else ? " he cried 
passionately. 

The crimson colour rushed to her face. She 
said indignantly, ''You have no right to ask 
that!" 

" Surely my great love gives me a right to ask 
it ; for then I should know, indeed, that my fate 
is sealed. Lilian, won't you tell me ? " 
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She remained silent. Their eyes met, and she; 
turned away. 

" Your eyes have answered me. It is all over — 
I will ask you no more. God grant you may be 
happy ! '* And once again he took her hand, 
bent low and kissed it gently. 

Lilian's heart ached for him. Tears were 
standing in his eyes and in hers too. His voice 
was broken as he went on, — 

" If ever I can serve you in any way, you will 
let me, won't you ? Give me that promise to 
take away — give me that one consolation ! " 

" I promise," and she gave him her hand. 

He kissed it reverently. "You have been 
gentle and kind to me," he said, " and I thank 
you for it." 

Her heart was too full. She pressed his hand 
to her lips ; and before he quite realised what she 
had done, she was gone. 



CHAPTER XVI 

LILIAN sat in her bedroom for a time, 
motionless, looking out on the beauty of 
the summer day, with her eyes turned inward. 

" Oh, how I wish I could have married him ! " 
she said to herself. " How kind and good he is ! 
And how handsome he looked ! " 

Had she done wrong in refusing him ? Surely 
she had thrown away the substance for the 
shadow, — for a mad day-dream that could never 
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be realised ! Philip was fond of her as the child 
of the old tutor who had saved his life. That 
kiss which still burned on her eyelids was given 
only from kindly sympathy. He was very poor ; 
he must marry a girl with money. She had not 
ventured to ask him if he intended to marry 
Kitty Karsdale. But the idea was evidently in 
his mind as the only course open to him. She 
was nothing to him. He was all the world to 
her. How foolish she had been to give her 
whole heart to a man who could never be to her 
anything but the kind friend of her childhood ! 
And yet to suffer for love contained a bitter 
sweetness till now unknown to her. It was not 
of her own free choice that she loved him. She 
loved him because she could not help it. And 
what was before her? To go on loving and 
loving — in vain. That was the life that awaited 
her. And she might have been the adored wife 
of Adolf von Kleist. But she could not have 
married him with her whole heart given to 
Philip? Her pure nature revolted against such 
a prostitution of herself, though veiled by the 
name of marriage. Her head was beginning to 
ache with the tumult of her thoughts, when a 
message was brought that Mrs. Tremenheere 
would like to see ner. 

With a sigh Lilian rose and went 

Meanwhile Adolf von Kleist had rushed into 
the garden, and, in the sharp pain he was suffer- 
ing, had gone blindly down a small path under 
the trees, when he came suddenly upon Savile, 
who was seated on a bench smoking a cigarette. 
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Philip looked up as his cousin approached, and, 
after a glance at his face, made room for him on 
the seat and handed him cigarettes without a 
word. 

Kleist, with trembling fingers, took one. For 
some minutes the two men smoked in silence. 
At length Philip spoke, — 

" Dear old Adolf! " he said in his low, tender 
tones, " I need not ask what has happened. I 
am most awfully sorry ! " and he pressed the 
other man's hand. 

" Yes, it is all over — my dream of love and 
happiness. She does not love me. Why should 
she?" 

^' I thought she cared for you ; indeed I did ! 
But one never knows. Did she give you no 
reason ? " 

" None, except that she could never be my 
wife. But I know the reason — she loves some- 
one else. Whoever he is, I hope he will be 
worthy of her — and make her happy. He de- 
serves to be shot, if he does n't ; and I should 
have much pleasure in shooting him." 

"Are you sure? Did she say so?" Philip 
asked in surprise. 

" Not exactly. But I — I forgot myself, and 
asked her. She said I had no right to ask, and 
of course I had n't ! But I read the answer in 
her eyes. She did not deny it. Love has eyes, 
though he is painted blind." 

" Poor old chap ! I 'm awfully sorry for 
you — yes, and for her too; you would have 
made her happy. What are you going to do 
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now ? Had n't you better go away and get a 
change ? " 

" Yes ; but I must stay for this hateful ball at 
Shropshire House, for I promised Lady Helena 
to help her with the cotillon, and then I shall go 
to Germany, I don't think that I shall come 
back to England — at least, not for a long time. 
And I don't think that I shall ever marry. A 
man who has lost his all at a single throw, is in 
no hurry to take up a makeshift." 

" No, I suppose not ; but — well, one never 
knows ! I think — " and Philip's voice took a 
grave tone, as if what he said came from the 
centre of his heart — "I think that a love so 
intense and absorbing as yours is, after all, a 

freat thing for a man, however it may end. Yes, 
do, even if that love is unreturned. But that is 
cold comfort to you." Then, speaking in an 
everyday tone, " I wonder what you will do in 
Germany when you get back ? Will you devote 
yourself to your book ? — or will you go in for 
hunting the wild boar and reading Heine? " 

Kleist gave a sad little laugh. 

" I shall go home to Gottelstein, and most 
likely do both the things you suggest, particularly 
hunting the wild boar. The book must stand 
over for a bit. I don't feel in the humour to 
start on it again at present. The boar hunt ex- 
cites me, and Heine soothes me, and I feel I 
want both excitement and soothing just now. 
Then, in the winter, I think I shall travel for a 
time, and go to some out-of-the-way places." 

**Yes, that's a good plan. But send me a 
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wire sometimes, old fellow, if you are not too 
far from civilisation, to let me know how you 
get on." 

" I will. You 're a good friend to me, Philip, 
and I know you have done your best to help 
me. It has been a pretty severe blow; but 
I pray she may be happy with the man she 
loves. And you, Philip, you have seemed a bit 
dissatisfied lately. May I say to you, don't go 
and make a mess of things ; don't barter your 
heart for rubbish; for you have a heart, and* too 
good a one to fritter away. Take your life in 
your hands, and do something with it. Now 
I 'm off. Will you make my excuses to Mrs. 
Tremenheere? I don't feel as if I could face 
her just now." 

Kleist rose ; his face was very pale, and the 
moisture still stood in his eyes. He grasped 
his cousin's hand warmly, and then strode 
quickly out of sight 

" Poor old fellow ! he is hard hit ! " Savile 
said to himself. " I wonder why she refused 
such a brilliant offer? A fine, manly fellow, 
too, and such an awfully good sort ! Who the 
devil is she in love with ? It must be someone 
she has met at the Phillips'. I grudge her to 
anyone but Adolf!" And he frowned and 
thrust his hands into his pockets. Then his 
thoughts turned to his cousin's last words. His 
two greatest friends had said much the same 
thing to him ; and after all his resolutions made 
to the sound of the waves at Dieppe, he had 
returned to London and had gone back into his 
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old groove. He had fallen again without a 
struggle under the sway of Lady Mary. She 
had absorbed well nigh every moment of his 
time. When he was not in attendance upon 
her, he was obeying her orders, and paying 
marked attention to Kitty Karsdale. And to-day, 
it had been by considerable /»^jj^, and at some 
cost of truth, that he had succeeded in obtaining 
his liberty to spend a few hours with his aunt 
and Lilian, whom he had neglected so much of 
late. 

Here, in this auiet house, so far from, and yet 
so near to the noise of London, the scales seemed 
to have fallen from his eyes. He saw himself 
in the toils of a woman who still appealed, in- 
deed, to his senses, but whom he knew he no 
longer loved. He knew also that there was 
something in him — what was it ? — which made 
him revolt from the idea of a loveless marriage 
with a mercenary motive. He must, he would 
shake off his trammels, and act a man's part. 
He would not be forced into this marriage with 
Kitty Karsdale. But it would be hard work to 
gain his freedom. If only he could meet a girl 
whom he could love with his whole heart and 
soul, and who would give him her pure love in 
return, — a girl like Lilian — good and true, and 
yet a clever and charming companion ! And 
then his thoughts turned upon their ride together, 
and he recalled every incident of their conversa- 
tion under the trees. His heart beat quickly as 
he remembered how he had clasped her with his 
arm, for a moment, and had kissed her eyelids. 
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Then he cursed himself for his want of self- 
command, and wondered what had possessed him. 
What had she thought of him ? Was she angry 
with him? If she were in love with another 
man, she might have resented that kiss. She 
had scarcely spoken during their ride home. 
But she was too good and pure to think evil 
of a kiss given to comfort her, when her beauti- 
ful eyes were clouded with tears, poor child ! 
How lovely she was, and how different to all 
the girls he knew. Child ! no she was no 
longer a child ; she was a woman ; and this had 
come upon him as a revelation. Up to now 
she had been to him the little girl who loved 
and trusted him as her guardian. He would 
give her no cause to distrust him. He would 
look on her as a sacred charge. If she were 
indeed in love with someone she had met, — 
probably in the country, — he would do his best 
to brine about her happiness. What a blind 
fool he had been ! Perhaps once she might have 
learnt to love him. The childish affection might 
have developed into a deeper feeling. It was 
all too late. How could he offer the ashes of 
his love, which had already been consumed in 
a hundred farthing rushlights, to a young girl, 
the very embodiment of that nobleness and 
purity and truth which Williamson had talked 
of, — a girl who deserved a man's whole heart? 
And then his debts ! Those cursed debts which 
meant ruin ! 

He rose impatiently, tired with a self-com- 
muning which was as gall and wormwood, and 
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walked back to the house, and into the drawing- 
room, where he found Mrs. Tremenheere at 
her writing-table. 

" My dear boy, I have been hunting for you 
everywhere! Here is a letter from the Duke 
of Shropshire, asking Lilian and me to stay 
a few days at Bracy Castle. And here is a 
letter for you from him, asking you to come 
too. He tells me he sent it to your chambers, 
and the servant said you had come down here ; 
so one of his grooms has brought the two 
letters, and is waiting for the answers. You 
will accept, won't you ? I shall enjoy the visit 
so much more if you are there." 

The kind old eyes rested lovingly on him as 
he stood looking at, but not seeing, the red 
" S " with the ducal coronet above it, and 
wondering what he ought to do. He realised 
in a sudden flash that he longed to be under 
the same roof with Lilian, to find opportuni- 
ties of being alone with her. There he would 
be his own master, away from Lady Mary and 
endless scenes and recriminations, away from 
Kitty Karsdale, with the temptation to gain her 
fortune for himself at the cost of his honour — 
yes, that was the true way of putting it — and 
her happiness. He had so much to say to 
Lilian, so much to ask her. And there they 
would be free to ride and walk together in the 
woods or on the downs. The visit might be 
fraught with suflFering for himself. He would 
risk that. Suffering? Well, he was not a 
coward to shrink from pain. And the tempta- 
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tion to be with Lilian was too great He would 
accept. 

" Well, dear bov, can you manage it ? " his 
aunt asked, watching him anxiously as he 
stood lost in his own thoughts. 

" Yes, I will come ; and we will have a good 
time together," and he stooped and kissed her. 

" Oh, how delightful ! I am glad 1 Now 
answer the Duke's letter. Here are your own 
pens and paper, which I always keep ready for 
you." 

And Mrs. Tremenheere sent off the accep- 
tance in triumph, with her own. 



CHAPTER XVn 

LADY MARY was lying in bed, sipping her 
chocolate. She had been very late the 
night before, and she was tired. But she was 
more than tired ; she was restless and worried. 
She had sought to distract herself with a volume 
of Richard 0*Monroy*s short stories, and had 
been laughing over the life philosophy of Madame 
Manchabelle and the trials of the Baron Samuel. 
But she soon grew tired of the volume, and fell 
to thinking about her own life philosophy and 
her own trials. Her eyes were fixed upon an 
exquisite miniature of Philip Savile which lay 
open on a table by her bedside. How she 
loved him ! And how he had once loved her ! 
Now — she felt convinced of it from a hundred 
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little signs — her power over him was waning. 
She wondered if any other woman was taking 
her place. If so, she would make it nasty for 
that woman. Her career since she came out at 
seventeen had been a long triumph. And 
she had crowned it by attaching one of the 
handsomest and smartest and cleverest men in 
London to her chariot wheels. No man before 
had really touched her heart, though some — 
well, many — had taken her fancy ; no one, she 
felt sure of that. Her husband had never inter- 
ested her. It had been a marriage of convenience 
with a millionaire. He had paid her debts, and 
had made magnificent settlements. She had 
brought to him her beauty and her title; she 
had given him an alliance with some of the 
greatest families in England — and two children. 
After the birth of the second, they had drifted 
apart, and had amused themselves, by tacit con- 
sent, in their own ways. But Philip Savile had 
come to be something more than an amusement. 
He was a part, the best part, of her life ; and 
keep him she would. He should marry Kitty's 
money, just as she had married Silverton's ; and 
the marriage should be merely a fresh link be- 
tween him and herself. 

Thus meditating, she rose, and, wrapping a 
dressing-gown around her, went into tne next 
room, which was her own sitting-room. As she 
passed a long mirror on her way, and caught 
sight of her " imperial moulded form " and vic- 
torious beauty, sne paused and smiled compla- 
cently. She felt — and with good reason — that 
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though she had passed the fatal age of thirty, 
she was still one of the most fascinating women 
in London. She rang for her maid. 
" See if there are any letters for me." 
The maid returned with a packet. She glanced 
at the envelopes, and a slight frown crossed her 
brow. Philip s handwriting was absent. Then 
she opened a letter from Lady Helena. It said 
that the Duke had suddenly decided on leaving 
London for a few days, so they must ask her to 

Eostpone dining with them on the morrow, as 
ad been arranged. Then in a postscript, 
" Would you care to come to the Castle for a 
day or two and bring your niece ? " 

Lady Mary sat for a moment deep in thought, 
and then turned to her maid. 

" I see that this letter from Shropshire House 
has come by hand, and that the servant is to 
wait for an answer. Tell him that I will send 
one later, and order the Victoria to be round in 
half an hour, and then come back and dress 
me." 

In less than an hour Lady Mary was on her 
way to Savile's chambers. The morning was 
still young, and, knowing his habits so well, she 
was surprised to hear that he was out. 

" I will go in and write him a line." And the 
valet admitted her without hesitation. 

She had been anxious to find out, before ac- 
cepting her own invitation, if Philip also had 
been invited to Bracy Castle, and she intended 
writing a peremptory note telling him to call on 
her at once. She sat down at his writing table, 
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and her eyes fell upon an opened letter in the 
Duke's handwriting, dated two days before, which 
she did not hesitate to read. She was right in 
her surmise. He had been invited. Had he 
accepted ? He had not consulted her about it, 
as he would have done two months, even one 
month ago ; he had not even mentioned it. A 
hard line came into her face ; she rose suddenly, 
from the writing-table, and rang the bell. 

" I don't think I will trouble to write to Sir 
Philip," she said when the servant made his 
appearance. " I will leave you a message instead. 
I want to know if he will dine with us the day 
after to-morrow." 

"Perhaps I had better inform your ladyship 
that Sir Philip intends leaving town that very 
day, on a visit to his Grace the Duke of Shrop- 
shire." 

" Are you sure ? " 

" Yes, my lady, for Sir Philip told me yester- 
day to go to the boot-makers' about his new 
riding boots, and that they were to send them at 
once as he should want them at Bracy Castle, 
where he was going the day after to-morrow." 

" Oh, very well ! And now I come to think 
of it, I believe Sir Philip did mention it to me ; 
but I forgot all about it." 

"Well, my lady, the news was broke to me 
quite sudden-like ; I was not at all prepared for 
it in any way. I believe it was all arranged that 
day Sir Philip was at Wimbledon." And Leslie 
felt he was a person of importance for the 
moment. 
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" Ah ! very likely. Tell your master not to 
trouble to write ; I am sure to see him some- 
where or other to-night, and then we can arrange. 
And thank you, Leslie." 

A sovereign glided from her gloved hand into 
the man-servant's. She found it wise policy to 
be good friends with Sir Philip's valet. So he 
had accepted the invitation ! And he had not 
let her know. " Arranged that day Sir Philip 
was at Wimbledon." She saw it all. The Duke 

— what could make him take up such people ? 

— had asked Mrs. Tremenheere and the nursery 
governess there. And Philip would be running 
after that girl with the cold, proud, pale face, 
while she was eating out her heart for him. 

" How I hate her ! " she said to herself. 
"Well, forewarned is forearmed. And my in- 
stincts are generally right." 

She drove at once to Shropshire House, and 
accepted Lady Helena's invitation by writing a 
few words on her visiting card. Then she went 
on to Madame Desirees, and ordered two new 
dresses. 

As soon as she reached home^ she sent for 
Kitty. 

" We are going down to Bracy Castle the day 
after to-morrow," she said. " What clothes will 
you take?" And from the clothes, quite as 
a secondary thought, she led the talk on to Savile, 
and told the girl she felt sure that he was very 
much in love with her and would shortly propose. 

Kitty laughed a little, and blushed a little, 
and swished her fashionable clinging skirts about 
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the room, but said nothing ; so that Lady Mary 
wondered, and felt half inclined to shake her for 
taking such an announcement with so much calm. 
If only — if only things had been different ! If 
she had been in Kitty's place, young, rich, and 
unmarried, and had heard this news, what would 
her feelings have been ! But what was the use 
of letting her imagination run on the impossible ? 
Kitty's fortune must be Philip's; Kitty must 
bear his name ; Kitty must bear his children. 
That would be enough for that giggling little 
doll with her baby face. Enough — and too 
much ! His love ? No ; that should remain 
with herself. There would have to be a smart 
marriage which would amuse Kitty, and which 
Philip would hate. Then a very short honey- 
moon, a week spent in some dull country house ; 
and how Philip would be bored ! And with 
what joy would he return to her society, to her 
arms ! She did not shrink, or hesitate, or blush 
when she planned this scheme — or rather, went 
over it, for she had thought it out long ago. 
She only smiled ; and the smile was full of con- 
tent, as, strong in the knowledge of her power 
over her lover, she saw her plan succeeding. 

" What are you smiling at. Aunt Mary ? " 
Kitty asked. 

" At the idea of your marriage, dear.' ' She made 
a point of always speaking the truth, when she 
possibly could. It saved trouble and was safer. 

" But I — I am not sure, even if — But we 
won't talk of it, will we? I am very young. 
There is no need to hurry, except to get these 
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new country dresses you say I must have. There 
is a hurry for that, for dressmakers are so busy 
just now." 

" There is a hurry about Philip Savile, too," 
said Lady Mary, witn that calm, decided manner 
which always impressed the girl so much. "If 
you let him slip through your fingers, you won't 
get such a chance again, although you are so 
rich. He is not the sort of man to play fast 
and loose with. And now, dear, will you go to 
your own sitting-room, as I have a great deal to 
say to Perkins ; and if you will come to me in 
haJf an hour, we will drive out." 

So Kitty departed, pondering Lady Mary's 
few emphatic words about Philip Savile, which 
was what Lady Mary had intended. And the 
great deal which Lady Mary had to say to 
Perkins, the butler, remained unsaid, for she did 
not send for him at all. She sat musing. How 
would Philip take it when he heard she was 
going to Bracy Castle ? Would the glad light 
she knew so well come into his eyes ? Surely 
he could not really care for that pale girl who 
was certainly good-looking, but not a bit volup- 
tuous. No ; he only had a quixotic feeling about 
her, because her father had saved his life; and 
his frequent visits to Wimbledon were only 
caused by his absurd devotion to his tiresome 
old aunt. There really could be no cause for 
fear in that quarter. And Lady Mary tried to 
dismiss Lilian from her mind, but could not. 
" Is my instinct right ? " she thought. And the 
thought tortured her. 
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Just then Savile was walking in the Park, 
deep in thought. He wondered if he had been 
wise to accept the Duke's invitation. He knew 
that he was possessed with an intense craving for 
Lilian's presence. But what was the use ? She 
was evidently in love with some other man. 
She had said as much to KleisL And he him- 
self was compelled to marry a ''rich wife. He 
would only singe his own wings for the first time 
in his life ! Well, why should n't he singe them 
if he liked ? He had never denied himself the 
gratification of the moment. And no power on 
earth should deprive him of a few happy days 
alone with the girl who was occupying his every 
thought. He had stayed at Bracy Castle often, 
and he knew that perfect liberty was allowed to 
the guests, so that he would find no difliculty in 
securing Lilian for his companion in his walks 
and rides. Above all, he would be free from 
his bondage for nearly a week — away from the 
beautiful, imperious woman who claimed every 
moment of his time. He knew he was ungrate- 
ful. But how sick and weary he was of it all ! 
He longed to breathe the purer atmosphere in 
which Lilian moved. Lady Mary would prob- 
ably be extremely angry with him on his return. 
He would have to face a scene. But he should 
have had rest and peace for nearly a week. And 
something might turn up to release him from 
his bond^^e. 

As he walked along lost in thought, a victoria 
suddenly drew up by his side, and Lady Helena 
beckoned to him to come and speak to her. 
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" Oh, dear Sir Philip ! I am so glad you are 
coming down to the Castle ! I do hope you will 
have a good time; you must be giving up so 
many thmgs in town ! I really don't know who 
will be there, for Henry often asks people on the 
spur of the moment without telling me. But 
Sir Everard Bassett is coming ; and mere will be 
that dear aunt of yours, and that sweet girl. Miss 
Liddell ; and Lady Mary has just left a card at 
the house to say she will be delighted to come 
with her niece. Miss Karsdale. So we shall be a 
nice party, anyhow. What did you say ? " 

For Savile, in his disappointment and annoy- 
ance, had muttered " Damn ! " under his breath. 

" Oh, nothing ! It will be quite a charming 
party ; it was so kind of you to ask me,'' he said, 
recovering his self-possession. 

" Very well then, we shall expect to see you on 
Wednesday," and nodding and smiling. Lady 
Helena drove on, leaving Philip to contmue his 
walk with bitter disappointment at his heart His 
dream of a few happy days with Lilian had van- 
ished. The old story would be repeated ad nau- 
seam. Was he never to be free ? And he turned 
out of the Park, and walked moodily to his 
chambers. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

BRACY CASTLE is within two hours of 
London by express train. And the last 
Duke of Shropshire, when the Railway Company 
was originally negotiating with him for the pas- 
sage of its line through his property, had stipulated 
for the insertion of a clause in the Act of Par- 
liament providing that all trains must stop, if 
required to do so by signal, at his little station 
of Bracy. The present Duke largely profits by 
this judicious arrangement of his father's. He is 
extremely fond of the fine old place which has 
been the home of his race for seven centuries, and 
loves to see his park and gardens in their full 
summer glory. He takes the keenest interest in 
country pursuits and in county business. And 
during the London season he is half his time at 
the Castle, frequently running down in the morn- 
ing, and returning in time for his social engage- 
ments in the evening. He loves, too, to make 
up an impromptu party for a few days* visit 
there. 

To receive such a party, he and Lady Helena 
were now being whirled through the sweet morn- 
ing air. The next train brought Lady Mary and 
Kitty, with Sir Everard Bassett, in time for lunch- 
eon. Mrs. Tremenheere and Lilian came later, 
and made their appearance at tea on one of the 
terraces. Mr. O 'Flaherty was to reach the station 
at half-past five ; and the Duke, who was desirous 
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to show him as much attention as possible, had 
arranged to drive over and meet him, and to bring 
him by a route of some dozen miles, which would 
take him to a rebuilt village, and through some 
admirable woodland scenery that lay between it 
and the Castle. The remaining guests were the 
Bishop of the diocese, who had come on business 
to a neighbouring parish, from the Rectory of 
which a carriage was to fetch him at half-past six, 
and Sir Philip Savile, who was to be picked up by 
the same vehicle from the station at ten minutes 
to seven. 

Bracy Castle was a vast old pile, exhibiting all 
varieties of architecture from tne thirteenth cen- 
tury to the nineteenth. Every generation had 
added something — and had destroyed something. 
But, as its present owner is wont to say, it has 
escaped the worst kind of destruction which is 
called restoration. The Duke contemporary with 
George IV. had desire to emulate the exploits of 
that monarch at Windsor. And the ignorant 
charlatan, who converted himself from a real 
Wyatt into a spurious Wyatville — fit emblem of 
his architectural performances — had prepared 
designs for converting the home of the Bracys, 
rich with the spoils of time, into that poorest of 
all pretensions — early nineteenth century Gothic. 
But Providence intervened, through the instrumen- 
tality of La Signora Scaleschi, a charming danseuse 
who danced Duke Frederick out of his last guinea 
before the mischief was begun. She left her ven- 
erable adorer, in exchange for his money, an 
admirable portrait of her bewitching self, which 
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hangs in the present Duke*s own room with the 
inscription " The Saviour of Bracy Castle." 

Duke Frederick's nephew and heir, profiting 
by his uncle's experience, rigidly eschewed the 
gambling-table and the tuif, ballet-girls and archi- 
tects, and carefully nursed the property, devel- 
oping its new found mineral wealth. And when 
Duke Henry succeeded his father at the age of 
thirty-eight, he found himself one of the richest 
peers in England, with his ancestral home quite 
untouched by modern vandalism. A magnificent 
pile it is, flanked by towers, rising here and there 
mto the quaintest gables : surrounded by its moat, 
now dry and filled with the brightest flowers: 
commanding, on one side, a view of the distant 
sea, beyond the undulating park, watered by the 
loveliest of trout streams, and adorned by spread- 
ing beeches, luxuriant oaks, mysterious seeming 
cedars : and, on the other, looking across magnifi- 
cent woods on to lofty downs. 

O'Flaherty, who was immensely gratified by 
the Duke's graciousness, burst into exclamations 
of unfeigned delight as they neared the Keep. " I 
was prepared for much," he said ; " but this far 
surpasses my expectations. I have never seen 
anything so fine ! " 

The Duke, who loved the old place, was about 
to give his visitor some further explanations, when 
a carriage drove up from another direction. "Ah ! 
there is the Bishop," he said, " and Savile too. I 
had forgotten they were to come together. You 
know Sir Philip, Mr. O'Flaherty. Do you know 
the Bishop ? " On receiving a negative reply, he 
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continued: **You must make his acquaintance 
now ; he is a charming and accomplished man ; 
and it is very desirable, in a small country house 
party, that everyone should know everyone as 
soon as possible. Let us get out." 

He gave the reins to the groom, and they ad- 
vanced to the brougham. Savile alighted, shak- 
ing hands with his host and the journalist. Then 
the Bishop descended, — a tall, spare figure, with 
keen, intellectual face and bnght, kind eyes 
whose imperfect vision was aided by spectacles. 
The Duke greeted him cordially and introduced 
O' Flaherty, to whom the prelate said a few 
courteous words. 

As they entered the castle, the dressing bell 
rang. A footman took the Bishop to his room. 
Another escorted O'Flaherty to his. 

"Savile, you have your old quarters, I expect," 
the Duke said ; " I will take you to them. It is 
on my way. No doubt you will find your man 
there." 

As they mounted the stairs Savile asked, laugh- 
ing, " Where is the Bishopess ? " 

" I really cannot tell you," the Duke replied. 
" It is enough for me that she is not here." 

"Has she ever been here ? " 

" Yes ; we asked them to pay us a visit when 
they first came into the county." 

" Is she a horror ? " 

" She is the embodiment of all that I detest 
most in women : a prig of the worst type, which 
is the pragmatical ; a prude of the worst type, 
which is the prurient." 
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Savile was amused. " 'T is n*t often one can 
draw you, Duke ; but you appear to rise to Mrs. 
Chapman. She does not seem to have impressed 
you favourably on her first visit." 

" Her first and her last. I begged that Helena 
would painlessly eliminate her from future house 
parties. We waylay her husband sometimes 
when he is in the neighbourhood, and secure him 
for a night or two. He is a very good sort." 

"They say so. They say too that you got 
him the bishopric." 

" Well, when the see fell vacant, I wrote to 
my cousin, who was then Prime Minister, sug- 
gesting Chapman. I knew him pretty well at 
Oxford, and liked him. He was a sterling good 
fellow and a npe scholar. But beyond hearing 
him preach a few times at the Chapel Royal, I 
have hardly seen him since. His wife I had 
never seen till she came here." 

" Of course one sees little of parsons in society, 
and less of their wives. I remember someone 
told me that Mrs. Chapman was a very pretty 
girl when the Bishop married her." 

" She has still good looks," said the Duke : 
" the mellow and mottled charms of the British 
matron. In my opinion. Bishops should not 
have wives ; or, if they have, they ought to 
keep them at home, or to carry them about 
in chests like that old scoundrel Cranmer, the 
originator of episcopal matrimony. But this en- 
grossing theme must not make us forgetful of the 
sliding hour. It is twenty minutes to eight : *' 
and he retreated to his own room. 
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CHAPTER XIX 

THE Duke, who was punctilious about his 
duties as host, was in one of the smaller 
drawing-rooms at five minutes before eight with 
Lady Helena. Soon his guests appeared. 

"Let us draw lots for our ladies," he said. 
" Helena, will you write the names, and we will 
put them in this vase." 

It was soon done. 

" Now let us draw. Bishop, will you begin ?" 

Kitty Karsdale fell to the Bishop's lot, and he 
was pleased ; he knew a pretty girl when he saw 
one. The new Ambassador secured Lady Helena, 
and he was pleased ; he had much to say to her 
about her brother. Savile drew Lady Mary, and 
she was pleased ; it was something even to have 
her idol next her. To Mr. O'Flaherty the fates 
sent Mrs. Tremenheere, and he was pleased ; she 
could tell him all about everyone there. 

" You are my prize, Miss Liddell," the Duke 
said, taking the remaining paper. It was quite 
evident from his look and tone that he was 
pleased, and from the way in which she took his 
arm, that she was. 

The Duke's dinner-parties were always suc- 
cessful. And one secret of their success was that 
he never forced the conversation, though he al- 
ways stimulated it. He liked it to become more 
or less general when the party was small enough, 
and he much preferred such a party. The tete- 
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a-tete gradually became a quartette, until, by 
and by, some anecdote or bon mot was heard by 
the whole table. And so, at this dinner party 
on which my readers and I are just now peep- 
ing, some remarks of Sir Everard Bassett's 
were the point of departure from duets to a full 
chorus. 

He was an admirable talker, and had been 
entertaining Lady Helena with an account of the 
oddities of the chairman of one of the newly 
elected Parish Councils in the part of Gloucester- 
shire where his own property lay. The Duke, 
who was next but one to him, had caught one of 
his stories and was amused. 

" That is very good, Bassett," he said. 

" Oh," the Ambassador replied, " our chairman 
has done better than that. One of the best things 
he said was on his election. Someone who pro- 
posed him had expressed confidence that he would 
be impartial. * No,' he said, * on assuming the 
chair, I shall be neither partial nor impartial ; I 
shall do my duty.' " 

" Is n't that a bull, Mr. O'Flaherty ? " said the 
Duke. 

" It is, and a good bull too," the journalist 
replied. " But I can go one better. Last month 
I was in County Cork, and I was anxious for 
news of one of my contributors whom I had lost 
sight of. So I went to the house where I used 
to hear from him. * Does Mr. Kelly live here ? ' 
I inquired. * Shure he does ! ' the maid-servant 
replied, * but he is dead.' I expressed regret, and 
enquired when he died. * Well, sor,' the maid 
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said, 'if he *d lived till to-morrow, he 'd have been 
dead a fortnight/ " 

"Yes," said the Bishop amid the general 
laughter, " that is a very good bull indeed. By 
the way, Mr. O'Flaherty, how would you define 
a bull?" 

" I Ve never thought about it ; but I believe I 
know a bull when I hear one." 

"I really asked," said the Bishop, " for infor- 
mation. Last year I heard a lecture at the Royal 
Institution one evening on The Theory of the 
Ludicrous^ and the lecturer — though with apolo- 
gies for exercising himself in so difficult and 
subtle a matter — gave us this definition : * A 
contradiction in terms which conveys a real 
meaning.' " 

" I daresay that might stand," O'Flaherty said. 

" You seem to share the lecturer's modesty," 
said Savile. " But in questions of this sort we 
always defer to Irishmen ; and Mr. O'Flaherty, 
as we all know, is a great practical authority on 
them." 

" I heard that lecture too," said Mrs. Tremen- 
heere, " and I remember the lecturer saying that 
bulls were by no means an Irish monopoly. He 
spoke of an Austrian oflicer who observed to a 
guest staying in the same country house, * Ah ! 
you are fond of solitary walks, so am I ; let us 
take a walk together ! ' and of a Scotchman who 
told a friend that a common acquaintance had 
declared him unworthy to black the boots of a 
certain person, and who in reply to the remark, 
* Well, I hope you took my part,' said, * Of 
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course I did : I sdd you were quite worthy to 
black them ! ' " 

" So that the faculty of bulling is common to 
all mankind/' said Savile. 

" I don't think the Americans have it," O'Fla- 
herty observed thoughtfully. " Their humour 
is very peculiar. I don't think they produce 
bulls." 

" Anyhow, their amusing writers are certainly 
very amusing," the Duke remarked. " Artemus 
Ward, for example ; and poor Lowell, — what 
a charming story-teller he was ! " 

" Yes," said Bassett, " there is something irre- 
sistibly funny about their fresh and homely 
grotesqueness." 

" They are a most amusing people," said 
O'Flaherty. "I was in the United States last 
year for three months, and I think I never heard 
so many good stories in the same space of time. 
And then, the imperturbable coolness with which 
they tell them ! One of the most amusing men 
I met there was a gentleman who told me that 
he had practised for some years as a burglar." 

" His reminiscences must have been peculiar," 
observed the Ambassador. 

"Some of them were very funny," assented 
O'Flaherty. " I remember one which particu- 
larly amused me. I had been complimenting him 
upon his coolness. * Well, stranger,' he replied, 
* I guess I 'm a pretty cool hand, but I once met 
a cooler.* " 

" Do let us have the story," said the Duke. 

" With pleasure," O'Flaherty answered ; " but 
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I 'm not sure I can reproduce his twang, though 
I '11 do my best. 

" * I think about the most curious man I ever 
met/ said the retired burglar, * I met in a house 
in Eastern Connecticut, and I shouldn't know 
him either if I should meet him again, unless I 
should hear him speak ; it was so dark where I 
met him that I never saw him at all. I had looked 
around the house downstairs, and actually had n't 
seen a thing worth carrying ofF, and it was n't a 
bad looking house on the outside, either. I got 
upstairs, and groped about a little, and finally 
turned into a room that was darker than Egypt. 
I had n't gone more than three steps in this room 
when I heard a man say, " Hello, there." 

"*" Hello," says I. 

cc c u ^jjQ are you ? " said the man, " burglar ? " 

** * And I said yes, I did do something in that 
line occasionally. 

" « " Miserable business to be in, ain't it? " said 
the man. His voice came from a bed over in 
the corner of the room, and I knew he had n't 
even sat up. 

" * And I said, " Well, I dunno ; I 've got to 
support my family someway." 

cc c cc j^qW^ you 've just wasted a night here," said 
the man. " Did n't you see anything downstairs 
worth stealing ? " 

" * And I said no, I had n't. 

cc <«Well, there's less upstairs," says the man, 

and then I heard him turn over and settle down 

to go to sleep again. I 'd like to have gone over 

there and kicked him. But I did n't. It was 
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getting late, and I thought, all things considered, 
that I might just as well let him have his sleep 
out/" 

The story was listened to with general and 
hearty laughter, which was so contagious that 
the servants precipitately left the room. Its 
" fresh and homely grotesqueness," heightened by 
O'Flaherty's combination of Yankee twang and 
Irish brogue, was irresistible. 



CHAPTER XX 

** TTI TELL, Bishop," sdd the Duke, when the 
VV ladies had gone, "I hope you were 
successful in your efforts as peacemaker this 
morning. There is a great row going on in a 
neighbouring parish," he explained to the others, 
" between Ritualists and anti-Ritualists. It is 
one of my livings, and the man I put in there as 
Rector, some dozen years ago, — a good, quiet 
sort of man, I thought him, — has suddenly 
developed a taste for lights, incense, vestments, 
confessional boxes, and all that kind of thing. A 
few young ladies and middle-aged spinsters 
applaud. But the sturdy old farmers and their 
wives won't stand it. So the Bishop has come to 
put things straight" 

" I tried my best," said the prelate, " to make 
both sides hear reason ; but with indifferent suc- 
cess, I fear." 
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** No wonder," observed Savile, " when reason 
has so littie to do with the matter." 

"You must often be reminded, Bishop," 
Bassett remarked, "of that saying of Claren- 
don's : ' Clergymen understand the least, and take 
the worst measure of human afikirs, of all man- 
kind that can write and read/ " 

" Yes," said Savile, chiefly for the sake of say- 
ing something, for the conversation did not 
specially interest him ; " these Ritualistic gentle- 
men, disputing about gewgaws in an age like the 
present, when the dynamite of science and criti- 
cism threaten the very foundations of their faith, 
remind me of Nero fiddling while Rome was 
burning." 

The Bishop looked grave, and seemed to be 
meditating an answer. But the Duke, who 
thought the line which the conversation was tak- 
ing might be embarrassing to him, interposed 
with ready tact, — 

" I regret the good old days of Parson Jack 
Russell, who, by the way, first took me out cub- 
hunting when I was a very small boy. An 
excellent clergyman he was : read the service in a 
solemn, sonorous way ; preached a very sensible 
sermon; was good to the poor, comforting to 
the sick and dying ; a thorough gentleman and a 
fair scholar." 

" Not only burnt his own smoke, but * made 
mild illumination out of it, for the good of man- 
kind in several particulars ' — besides riding 
admirably to hounds," said O'Flaherty. 

" I certainly should have had an easier time of 
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it in those days," sighed the Bishop. "This 
evening, when I was dressing for dinner, a 
letter was brought me by an express messenger, 
from the parish next the Ritualist's. There, a 
very Broad Churchman is the Vicar, and a church- 
warden, who, it appears, writes shorthand, took 
down the sermon which was preached on Ascen- 
sion Day, and complains grievously of it. My 
correspondent promises me the full text to-mor- 
row. Meanwhile he sends me, by way of 
specimen, the opening sentences," and the 
Bishop pulled a letter from his pocket. 

" * A thing may be poetically true and literally 
false. Such is the first lesson of this day's Feast. 
The story of the Ascension is the product of an 
age when men believed the earth to be a great flat 
plain, and heaven a country some fifty or sixty 
miles up in the sky. It is impossible for us, in 
these times of juster conceptions of the universe, 
to think of the Ascension as they did. A voy- 
age on a cloud, to no intelligible goal, is not 
credible in days of ballooning, — a pursuit to 
which I am myself much addicted.' " 

" Fancy a clergyman saying that ! " O' Flaherty 
remarked. " A balloon is a more suitable place 
for him than a pulpit. He is no better than a 
heathen Chinee ! " 

" Is he a wag ? " inquired Savile, with a smile. 

" He is the gravest of men," replied the 
Bishop. ^^ He does n't understand what a joke 
is." 

" That clergyman is certainly peculiar," laughed 
the Duke, "which is the received account, I 
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believe, of the heathen Chinee. But you are a 
Catholic, Mr. O' Flaherty, and this divine's way 
of dealing with the crude supernaturalism of 
former days does not commend itself to you." 

" Well," said OTlaherty, " I am not a pious 
man ; but I was born a Catholic, bred a Catholic, 
and hope to die a Catholic. And if I were the 
Bishop — his lordship will pardon the supposi- 
tion — I should just suspend that clergyman 
summarily, if I could." 

" I can't," said the Bishop, smiling ; " I have 
no such summary jurisdiction. But your point, 
Mr. O' Flaherty, is, I take it, that the clergy are 
not appointed to teach people to doubt." 

O' Flaherty, who was at that time sipping some 
peculiarly fine Lafitte with great gusto, bowed 
assent. 

" I think Parson Jack Russell's sermons — I 
remember some of them — were more practically 
useful," said Bassett. " What does the average 
man know of the philosophical treatment of 
legends, the various kinds and degrees of truth, 
the new conceptions of the universe which we 
owe to modern science, and the new conceptions 
of religions which we owe to modern criticism ? 
And what would he be the better for knowing 
about them ? " 

" I think he knows more about them than you 
give him credit for," said Savile. " Doubt is as 
contagious as faith." 

" And often as irrational," the Bishop quietly 
observed. " But, Mr. O'Flaherty, it has some- 
times occurred to me that your clergy are more 
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heavily weighted than ours by the difficulties to 
which Sir Everard has referred: the critical, 
scientific, and historical difficulties ascribed to 
modern thought, or, to give concrete instances, 
which is always helpful, the difficulties popularly 
associated with the names of Huxley, Renan, 
and " — he smiled — " my late Right Reverend 
brother, Colenso." 

" Colenso," laughed the Duke, " was a great 
arithmetician, doubtless. But, unless my mem- 
ory is at fault, Voltaire largely anticipated his 
criticisms." 

" Most of our clergy. Bishop," replied 
O'Flaherty, "fortunately for themselves, have 
neither the training nor the leisure for investiga- 
ting those things. They hear little of them in 
our seminaries ; and to meet what little they do 
hear, they are supplied with time-honoured 
apologetics which, at the present day, would 
satisfy nobody outside a seminary. Of the small 
proportion of our priests who really face the 
problems your lordship has in view, some are 
able, in one way or another, to find solutions of 
them consistent with orthodoxy. Others are 
unable, and leave the fold for the wilderness." 

" Well, but your educated laity ? " asked 
Bassett. 

" I think I would say that the great majority 
of our educated laity discount those difficulties, 
if I may so put it. For myself — " he added — 
" the Bishop says it is best to give concrete in- 
stances, and that must be my excuse for speaking 
about myself — for myself, I say that a religion 
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good enough for St. Augustine, St. Thomas 
Aquinas, and Cardinal Newman, is good enough 
for me. And I know what I am talking of when 
I mention them ; I think I have read nearly every 
word they wrote. At one time I was an eccle- 
siastical student, and a very diligent student too.'* 

" Dear me," said the Duke, " you interest me 
much. I had never heard of that part of your 
career." 

" Yes," he laughed, " Saul was among the 
prophets once. In me the Church has lost an 
mdifFerent priest, and the world, I flatter myself, 
has gained a smart journalist. But" — in a 
more serious tone — "I take it that all our doc- 
trines are mere adumbrations of truth ; they are, 
to use Newman's word, economical. As St. 
Thomas puts it, words represent things not as 
they are in themselves, but as they appear to us." 

" That 's a principle which would take one far," 
said Bassett. 

" It seems to me," the Duke observed, " that 
any principle which is to be really helpful in this 
matter, must take us far — very far. The ideas 
of Christianity are eternally true. The symbols 
are mere phenomenal vestures of truth : some 
better, some worse ; all inadequate ; mere Aber- 
glauber 

" It is a nicer word," Savile remarked with a 
smile, "than superstition, which Cicero, I re- 
member, defines as empty fear of the gods : vanus 
Deorum timor.** 

" I think the principle stated by Mr. O' Fla- 
herty a perfectly sound one," said the Bishop. 
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" The difficulty is as to its application. By the 
way, Duke, you remember that striking epitaph 
which Newman wrote for himself, stating that on 
such a day he passed from types and shadows to 
the Truth — ^ ex umbris et imaginibus ad Vert- 
tatem: " 

" It is very fine, and very suggestive,*' replied 
the Duke. " What a great man he was ! By 
hx the greatest man the Church of Rome has had 
in this century, not to go farther back." 

" Greater than DoUinger ? " asked Bassett. 

" DoUinger was a very learned man," said the 
Bishop, " rar more widely learned than Newman. 
But he was a mere legalist and pedant. He had 
no eyes." 

"Yes; that is just what strikes one about 
Newman," the Duke observed ; " he saw so much 
— much more than he has distinctly said. In 
Newman there are hints and surmises and con- 
jectures, so slight and evanescent in expression, 
and yet so startling, that I am tempted to call 
them esoteric. * He that hath ears to hear.* " 

" Most of Newman's Catholic readers have n't," 
the Bishop remarked. 

" All the better for them, perhaps," rejoined 
O'Flaherty. " Not that I have anything to say 
against Newman ; I subscribe to everythmg that 
has been sdd in his praise. I venerate him as a 
great teacher and a great Saint." 

"So do I," said the Bishop. "I had the 
privilege of seeing him three times, about rela- 
tives of mine who had been led by his writings 
to think of joining the Church of Rome ; and 
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nothing could exceed his candour — except, per- 
haps, his sweetness. He eventually received 
them. I envy them the tranquillity they have 
found." 

O' Flaherty, quick-witted as he was, knew not 
what reply to make to this speech of the Bishop's, 
which, somehow, seemed to be addressed speci- 
ally to him. 

The Duke observed : " Our conversation ap- 
pears to furnish an illustration of the old saying 
that all roads lead to Rome. But, look, it is 
close upon eleven. Shall we go ? The ladies 
must be thinking that we are never coming." 



CHAPTER XXI 

THE Duke was wrong. The ladies were not 
in the least thinking that. When they 
had reached the yellow drawing-room. Lady 
Mary had taken Mrs. Tremenheere to show her 
some of its art treasures. She did not derive 
much enjoyment from the occupation. The old 
lady, though very refined and very cultivated, 
was not to her taste; but still, Philip Savile's 
aunt was worth a certain amount of civility. 
Lady Helena had sat down between the two 
girls — like her brother, she delighted in the 
society of young people — and was eliciting from 
them how they had got on at dinner. 

"Got on!" said Kitty. "Oh, beautifully! 
Who could help getting on with that dear de- 
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lightful Bishop ? I have never talked to a Bishop 
before except one — our own — who came to 
luncheon at Holmhurst the day I was confirmed. 
And he was so pompous and prosy ! But this 
Bishop is quite difFerent." 

" What did you talk about ? " said Lady Hel- 
ena, amused by the girl's prattle. 

" Oh, so many things ! He can talk beauti- 
fully about anything. First, he admired the lace 
on my frock. He knows all about lace, — much 
more than I do, — and told me what it was, and 
such interesting things about the way in which 
lace is made. Then I happened to quote some- 
thing in French. And he knew at once that I 
spoke it properly, and asked me where I had 
learnt it. And I told him that it was as easy to 
me as English, and all about the dear old con- 
vent at Fontainebleau where I was for three years, 
and how sweet the sisters were to me — one of 
them especially, Sceur Angelique ; and how they 
never worried me about my religion. And he 
knows ScBur Angelique quite well, — a niece of 
his was a novice at the convent, — and he spoke 
so kindly about them all : he is n't a bit bigoted. 
And then he told me about some nice French 
books which I might like to read: La Petite 
Fadette was one of tnem, and Le Ricit dune Sceur 
was another. And he promised to write me out 
a list of really nice French books, you know; 
not the horrid novels which — somebody — " 
and the girl glanced at Lady Mary — " always 
has about her. And then I told him how the 
Duke had advised me to make a point of getting 
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a quiet hour a day to myself for really sensible 
readings and how I had done it for the last six 
weeks, and how much good I felt it had done 
me. And he seemed quite pleased. And then 

— I don't know how it was we got on that subject 

— he told me some things about the poor in the 
big parish he had in London before he was made 
Bishop ; and how good and unselfish many of 
them were ; and about a sweet little child in a 
hospital who had died in his arms. And I could 
hardly keep my tears back. And I did feel that 
I should like to do some good in the world ! 
And then, somehow, the conversation became 
general, and Mr. O' Flaherty told those stories, 
which certainly made me laugh. What a funny 
man he is ! But I would rather have gone on 
with my tete-a-tete with my Bishop." 

Lady Helena, who had come to like the frank, 
fresh girl immensely, looked much gratified. 

"And now, Lilian," she said, — she had got 
to call her two young friends by their Christian 
names, — " we have heard Kitty's experiences. 
Will you tell us yours ? " 

" The Duke was most charming to me," said 
Lilian. " He told me about some unpublished 
letters of Schiller's, and of the curious way in 
which they came into his possession ; ana he 
promised to let me read them, and said I had 
better translate them, and write an article about 
them for one of the magazines. And then we 
talked about Wallensteiny of which he thinks as 
great things as I do. And he told me of the 
Bracy who served in the Thirty Years' War and 
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wrote the MS. diary which is in the library here. 
And I am to read that too, and perhaps edit it. 
You will soon see me a full-blown authoress. 
Lady Helena," the girl laughed. 

By this time Lady Mary and Mrs. Tremen- 
heere had finished their little tour of inspection, 
and Lady Helena got up to find the most com- 
fortable chair for her old friend. Then, turning 
to Lilian, she said : " Won't you sing to us ? 1 
know you sing delightfully." 

"I will do anything you wish, dear Lady 
Helena. What shall I sing, auntie ? " 

" Sing some of those songs of Schumann's, 
and I will accompany you ; else you cannot do 
your voice justice." 

" No, you are too tired ; you must rest." 

'^ I 'm not a bit tired, and accompanying is no 
trouble at all. Besides, the music chair looks 
exceedingly comfortable." 

Mrs. Tremenheere sat down at the piano, and 
Lilian began a sweet low melody. The old lady 
was one of those rare accompanists who know 
that their work is — to accompany. And the 
chords, softly struck on the instrument, were 
merely as fringe on a garment, or flowers on a 
dinner-table, while Lilian's rich soprano notes 
flooded the room. 

Lady Mary, who had no voice, and who pro- 
fessed to despise amateur musicians, was at first 
studiedly inattentive, but soon listened, subdued 
in spite of herself. 

Lilian sang song after song, and had just begun 
a fresh one when the men were quitting the 
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dinner-table. As they were walking along the 
corridor, her voice fell on the Duke's ears. He 
turned to his guests, and put his finger on his 
lips to enjoin silence. 

They entered noiselessly. Standing with her 
back to the door, and absorbed in her music, 
Lilian was unconscious of their presence. 

When the song ended, there was a clapping 
of hands and a loud expression of delight, 
O'Flaherty, himself no mean vocalist, being 
specially enthusiastic. 

Lilian flushed at her unexpected triumph ; and 
the Duke, advancing to her, said : *^ You sing as 
well as you talk. Miss Liddell. May I ask for 
one more song ? Unless you are too tired," he 
added, with his habitual courteous consideration. 

" I am never tired of singing," she said gaily, 
"and I will sing another song with pleasure — 
unless," she added with a little laugh, " people 
are tired of listening. Ton have only just come 
in, you know ! " 

" No," returned Lady Helena, in the same 
tone. " You will get tired before we shall." 

" But you, auntie ? " turning to Mrs. Tre- 
menheere. 

" I 'm not a bit tired ; I love accompanying 
you," the pleased old lady protested. 

" What shall I sing, Duke ? " said Lilian. 

He thought for a moment : " I wonder whether 
you know a certain Ave Maria of Schubert's 
which is a favourite of mine ? " 

" Is it this ? " said Mrs. Tremenheere, playing 
a few bars. 
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« Yes, that is it." 

" It is a great favourite of mine, too," said 
Lilian. 

The Duke listened with rapt attention as the 
sacred strains, so fraught with significance to him, 
were poured forth, slowly and reverently, from 
the girl's full throat. 

" Thank you very much," he said quietly ; 
and she noticed a curious look of mingled pleas- 
ure and pain on his face. " That must be our 
evening-hymn. My sister will soon be giving 
the signal for departure ; we keep earlier hours 
here than in London. But before we go, we must 
make our plans for to-morrow. Are you pre- 
pared for a long ride, Mr. O'Flaherty ? No 
doubt you are a good horseman ; all Irishmen 
ride well." 

^* I could ride almost as soon as I could walk ; 
and I am very fond of it — although I don't get 
much of it now," he added with a sigh. 

"Then," said the Duke, "you must get as 
much as you can while you are here. I have a 
cood deal to show you. Would eight o'clock 
be too soon for you to start? And shall 
you and I breakfast together at a quarter past 
seven ? " 

O'Flaherty gladly assented. 

"Now, what would the rest like to do? " the 
Duke asked. 

Lady Mary said she would not come down to 
breakfast, — which, indeed, she very seldom did, 
— but would spend a quiet morning in her 
rooms. Lady Helena proposed to devote her- 
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self to Mrs, Tremenheere, The others declared 
in favour of riding, 

" That will be capital," the Duke said, " Savile, 
you know my stud pretty well. Will you ar- 
range things ? I shall ride Pilgrim, and shall give 
Mr. O' Flaherty, Black Prince. There are some 
dozen more saddle-horses in the stables — none 
of them bad, I think, but some better than 
others. Riding is one of your many accomplish- 
ments. Miss Liddell, I feel sure," he said, tnink- 
ing how well the girl's lithe, slim figure would 
look in a habit. 

" Sir Philip took great pains to teach me," she 
replied demurely. 

" Great pleasure," he rejoined. " Lilian is an 
excellent horsewoman." 

"So is Miss Karsdale," said the Duke. "I 
think Brilliant and Ariel will be the mounts for 
them." 

Lady Mary tried not to look what she felt. 
She had been quite eclipsed by that pale nursery- 
governess the whole evening. 

" And will you and Bassett choose your own 
mounts ? " the Duke went on, " I would advise 
you to ride across the Downs to Henneker Point, 
where there is a magnificent view. Then bear to 
your left and get into the London Road, and keep 
to the right till you get to the Pailsham Lodge, It 
is about two miles, and very good soft ground by 
the side of the road all the way. Turn into the 
Park then, and ride back to the Castle. It will 
be about sixteen miles altogether, and grass all 
the way." 
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So they separated for the night. The last 
thing Lilian, as was her wont, went to see Mrs. 
Tremenheere, who was already in bed. 

" What a delightful evening we have had ! " 
the old lady said. "What are you thinking 
about, Lilian ? " as the girl made no reply. 

" I was wondering," she answered, " how I 
could possibly have thought the Duke old." 

Mrs. Tremenheere felt convinced that this 
lovely girl would be the future Duchess, and was 
soon dreaming of her favourite's brilliant future. 
Did the vision come to her through the ivory or 
the horn gate? 



CHAPTER XXII 

BREAKFAST is a very informal meal at 
Bracy Castle. It is served at any time 
anyone wishes, in the larger dining-room, where 
a number of small tables stand ready till noon. 
Or, if a guest so prefers, it is sent to his own 
rooms. Luncheon is ready at half-past one, 
and, upon this occasion, all the guests were punc- 
tual and hungry. The Duke and O' Flaherty had 
visited schools and hospitals, model cottages and 
co-operative associations, village clubs and old 
age retreats, and had ended their twenty-seven 
miles' ride by a hand gallop across the Park. The 
Irishman was full of all he had seen, and poured 
into the willing ear of Lady Helena, next whom 
he found himself at luncheon, a panegyric on his 
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host, which was not the less sincere for being a 
trifle hyperbolical. 

The Duke had been struck by the good sense 
and Quick wit of the journalist, who " brought an 
eye tor all he saw," and who even made, very 
deferentially, a few suggestions which seemed to 
his host well worth considering. 

The party led by Savile had had a capital ride, 
in which Sir Everard Bassett had specially devoted 
himself to Lilian, while Kitty, who was in high 
spirits, amused herself by teasing Savile in a very 
whole-hearted manner. He had called her Kitty ; 
and she had demurred. 

" I never gave you leave, I only promised to 
think about it ; and I have n't had time. I 've 
been too busy." 

" Well, don't trouble to think about it ; give 
me leave now." 

" Now ! No : you look too like Mephis- 
topheles. But don't cast your spells on me ; if 
you want a Gretchen, Miss Liddell is much more 
like one than I am." 

" I don't want a Gretchen ; I want Kitty." 

"Then you must want : entbehren sollst du ; im- 
mer sollst entbehren. You did n't think I knew so 
much German ! What jolly turf this is ! — and 
there are miles and miles of it : let 's get a gal- 
lop, that will be nicer than talking nonsense." 

" Now," said the Duke, when luncheon was 
well-nigh over, " I 've ordered the coach at three. 
Who will come ? I am going to drive over to 
Hetherington Manor; it's a very picturesque old 
place, well worth seeing, with some exquisite Gains- 
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boroughs, and some lovely ruins of a Benedictine 
Abbey. And I rather want a word with the 
German Ambassador, who is there on a brief 
visit. You '11 come, Mary, won't you ? " 

Lady Mary would be delighted. And so 
would everyone else, it soon appeared, except 
the Bishop, who had to spend the afternoon con- 
firming, some few miles off, and Mrs. Tremen- 
heere, who preferred a auiet time in the gardens. 
Savile, who did n't in tne least want to go, was 
casting about vainly for some excuse, when a deus 
ex machina came to his assistance in the shape of 
a footman with a telegram. 

" My dear Duke," he said on reading it, " I 
fear I must ask you to excuse me ; I must spend 
the afternoon over some business papers which 
have to be sent off by this evening's post." 

Then Lady Helena remembered that she had 
some people to see after in the village. So the 
party for the coach was reduced to six. 

But Savile did not address himself to his busi- 
ness papers. He took up The Times ^ lighted 
a cigarette, and established himself in a garden 
chair, in a shady spot commanding a full view of 
the castle. 

The blazing sun threw great Italian-coloured 
shadows from the heavy batdements upon the 
grass, and from the trees upon the fine old pile. 
There was a great silence in the air, for the birds 
were resting from the heat, tired with a grand 
concert they had given in the early morning. 
The wide-open flowers, planted in the ancient 
moat, seemed exhausted too, and half dying for 
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a little of the water that had once filled its grassy 
bed. It was a day seldom seen in England : a 
day of eastern sultriness and southern brightness ; 
a day that made the venerable place smile with a 
hundred little lights and shadows till it seemed to 
be young again, as when it rose from the hands of 
its builders long centuries ago, yet with an added 
beauty gained from the softening touch of Time. 

Here Philip sat and thought. First, about his 
own position ; and the more he thought of that 
the less he liked it ; then of Lilian, who evidendy 
had greatly fascinated the new Ambassador — and 
perhaps the Duke also ; and the more he thought 
of that too, the less he liked it. Either would be 
a most eligible parti for her. The Duke was the 
greatest match in England. Bassett, a two years 
widower with one litde girl, was a man whom 
any woman might be proud to call her husband. 
Well, what could it matter to him ? But he was 
well aware that it did matter, somehow, and that 
it mattered very much. 

"What a tangle it all is," he thought; "and 
what a blooming idiot I am — and always have 
been!" 

And then he looked up, and saw his aunt 
coming towards him. 

" Dear aunt," he said, " are you tired of the 
gardens ? '* 

" No ; but it is really too hot to stay in them 
any longer. Have you finished your correspon- 
dence ? If so, will you take me round the recep- 
tion-rooms ? They are full of lovely things, and 
I should like to look at them again quiedy/' 
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^^ By all means ; come along. I will prove an 
admirable cicerone." 

They wandered through the outer hall with its 
low vaulted roof, fiill of Japanese lacquer and 
china ; and then through a more modem hall of 
white and black marble, with huge ferns standing 
in large Italian tazza-shaped vases, and great 
bouquets of crimson roses grouped in huge blue 
china jars; thence they passed into the long corri- 
dor, out of which open the principal sitting-rooms 
of the house. It is lined with admirable pictures, 
chiefly of the Venetian school, the collection of 
the sixth Duke, and with a large number of 
beautiful cabinets, specimens of the best work 
of every century being found at stated intervals 
along the wall. Bits of exquisite Sevres china 
and small inlaid tables, disposed here and there, 
further tempted Mrs. Tremenheere, who was 
somewhat of^ a connoisseur, to linger. She felt it 
her duty, as it certainly was her pleasure, to give 
Savile her opinion of tne richest and rarest things. 

" Dear aunt," he said at last, " I want to have 
a bit of a chat with you, and Heaven knows when 
we shall see each other alone like this again. 
Nothing is more difficult than to make arrange- 
ments tor a quiet tete-a-tete in a country-house. 
Everyone seems to get in your way. Shall we 
go into the late Duchess's boudoir? We are 
more likely to be undisturbed there than any- 
where else. And as it commands a view of the 
drive, we shall know directly when the party 
comes back." 

He led the way round to the right, into a room 
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which spoke of the individual taste of one person. 
It was an octagon ; its walls of white wood carved 
with vine-leaves and grapes, in high relief, and in 
dead and bright gilding. The curtains were of 
pale blue brocade ; the old French carpet was of 
the same colour and of singular beauty. One 
end of the room opened on a conservatory 
where cunningly arranged mirrors multiplied, al- 
most indefinitely, the palms and hanging baskets, 
so that you would imagine yourself in a vast gar- 
den ; wnile the delicate marble fountain was placed 
in such a position that it, alone, was not reflected. 
The furniture was gold with blue silk ; and the 
fine lace of the curtains was worth a king's ran- 
som. There were exquisite Buhl cabinets full 
of old Dresden china. And admirable water- 
colours, framed, without margin, in dead gold, 
hung from the walls. 

It was some minutes before Mrs. Tremenheere 
could tear herself away from the contemplation 
of these things, which reminded her vividly of 
the beautifiil woman who had brought them to- 
gether, the Duke's idolised mother. At last, 
however, she sank down in an easy-chair, and 
Savile taking another, she began in her most 
affectionate manner to question him as to what 
he wanted to talk to her about. 

" Well, my dear aunt," he said, " I was in a 
brown study when you came up to me just now. 
I was reflecting what a hash I nave made of my 
life. Do you know, I have a great mind to 
range myself and marry, and become a domestic 
character. You must have something to do with 
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it, you fairy godmother. One breathes a whole- 
somer atmosphere in your presence/' 

"Ah, Philip," she said earnestly, "if I could 
only see you what I wish to see you, I should 
die happy. I don't want to die till then." 

" I would do anything to please you, aunt, — 
anything I could. I had.a sermon from William- 
son a short time ago. And I can't get rid of the 
impression it made on me." 

" He is quite the nicest friend of yours that I 
know. Somehow he reminds me very much of 
Lilian — I can't tell why. Do you see what I 
mean ? " 

"I don't know that I do. But it is quite 
possible that there may be some sort of resem- 
blance, if mind moulds feature ; they think in the 
same way. I have thought a good deal about 
Lilian lately. She seems to have blossomed out 
all at once into womanhood. What a lovely 
girl she is I I don't wonder that poor old Adolf 
fell so deeply in love with her." 

" No, nor I. I think any man might be proud 
to call Lilian his wife. It is n't merely that she 
is so lovely. She seems to me pure and noble 
above all the women I have ever met. When 
one compares her with others, one sees the differ- 
ence. Can you imagine Lilian with a painted 
face? Or stooping to intrigue or lies? Or 
doing the hundred and one underhand things 
that women of the world seem absolutely to 
rejoice in ? But I am not very happy about her. 
I have a vague presentiment that trouble is 
coming upon her. I don't know, I can't imagine 
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what. But if any evil happened to that child, it 
would kill me." 

"Evil and dear litde Lilian! No, no! we 
won't associate the two ideas. Poor old Adolf 
said that anyone who injured her deserved to be 
shot; and I agree with him. But I hear the 
coach ! " ^ 

He suddenly sprang up, and looked out of the 
window. 

" Yes, dear aunt, there it is ; and the Duke is 
handling his team like the consummate whip he 
is. By Jove ! Lilian is on the box seat by him. 
I 'm more than half inclined to think that his 
Grace of Shropshire means something serious by 
his attentions to her." 

Savile spoke lighdy ; but the manner in which 
their host singled out Lilian from all his other 
miests was sovereignly displeasing to him. And 
he experienced a strange sinking at the heart on 
noticing the bright smile that came upon her face 
as she looked up when the Duke helped her off 
the coach. 

There was a smile too on Mrs. Tremenheere's 
face as she stood by Philip's side, watching the 
gay party. 

" What a splendid match it would be for her, 
if she married the Duke ! " the old lady said, think- 
ing aloud, " but not more than she deserves. I 
sometimes fancy he is taken by that Miss Kars- 
dale, who isn't good enough for him. Don't 
you think so, Philip ? I should be very sorry if 
you were attracted by her, in spite of her large 
fortune." 
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" My dear aunt, I believe if I married one of 
the Royal Princesses, you would think I was 
thrown away ! " laughed Savile ; " but it is rather 
nice to have someone in the world to be silly 
over one. Now we had better go downstairs and 
meet them," 

"Yes," she said; "go on. I will find my 
way to the drawing-rooms." 

Philip went down quickly in the hope that he 
might get hold of Lilian and induce her to go 
for a stroll in the woods. But as usual he 
reckoned without Lady Mary, who intercepted 
him. 

" Sir Philip, do come and take me for a litde 
walk ! I feel quite cramped after that long drive ; 
but it was all very charming. The ruins were 
quite delightful," she said in her low trainante 
voice — she, who hated ruins and detested long 
drives. 

To exchange the tete-a-tete with Lilian, which 
he particularly wanted, for one with Lady Mary, 
for which he was not in the least inclined, exas- 
perated him. He could not excuse himself. 
How could he ? But he felt, with shame, that 
he should behave badly, and that exasperated 
him more. 

To his relief. Lady Helena offered to accom- 
pany them, and trotted by their side, giving them 
an animated description of the wonderful im- 
provements her brother was about to effect in 
the Castle, now that he had at last brought every 
farmhouse and every cottage on the estate up to 
his standard. 
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When they returned, he found Lilian busy 
playing tennis; and the game lasted till it was 
time to dress. 

Lots were again drawn for the ladies before 
dinner. This time Kitty Karsdale fell to the 
Duke, and Lilian, who was on his left, to Sir 
Everard Bassett. Savile took in Lady Helena, 
and sat between her and Kitty. O'Flaherty drew 
Lady Mary, and the Bishop, Mrs. Tremenheere. 

Kitty was full of curiosity about the castle, 
and listened with the deepest interest to the 
Duke's stories concerning the place and his 
ancestors who had dwelt there from the first. 

** How I should like to be a Bracy ! " the girl 
said with frank enthusiasm. 

"Would you?" smiled the Duke. "There 
was one of them who is curiously like you. I 
must show you her picture. It is hanging just 
now in my room." 

But, realising suddenly what interpretation 
might be put on her words, the girl became 
crimson. 

" Forgive my gaucheriiy* she said in her dis- 
tress. " I mean how nice it would be to think 
that all those warriors and diplomatists and 
statesmen and court beauties and other great 
persons were one's own kith and kin." 

"It would be very nice for them to claim so 
charming a young lady as their kinswoman," the 
Duke said, looking very kindly at the blushing 
girl. " Some of them, I am afraid," he went on, 
to relieve her embarrassment, "were no great 
credit to our race. But, on the whole, perhaps, 
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the Bracys have served their day and generation 
fairly well; and that," he added in a graver 
tone, " is what we must all try to do, you know. 
They have helped to make England what it is/* 

" And they, with our other great families, do 
much to keep it what it is," said O' Flaherty. 
" They save us from becoming a mere plutoc- 
racy." 

" You must tell me afterwards, Duke, what a 
plutocracy is, don't forget ! " Kitty whispered. 

" I agree with Mr. O'Flaherty," said the Bishop, 
from the other side of the table. " Burke would 
not have disowned that sentiment." 

"No," added Bassett, interrupting, much 
against his inclination, a tete-a-tete with Lilian, 
to make his contribution to the discussion. 
" Burke, of all men of his time, had the clearest 
eyes; and he certainly would have realised that 
fact." 

Savile had been unusually silent during din- 
ner. He had made a show of listening with 
much attention to Lady Helena, who was a 
great talker. But his mind was elsewhere, and, 
good-natured as she was, she would not have 
been altogether pleased if she had known how 
few of her words were really heard by him. 
Now he thought he ought to say something on 
the topic started by O'Flaherty ; but just as he 
was about to begin, he looked across tne table to 
Lilian. Their eyes met; he saw the colour 
mounting softly in her cheeks, and a startled 
expression, as if she read something strange in 
his glance, came over her features. Then she 
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turned and put to the Duke some question 
which Savile did not hear; but he saw the 
look of pleasure and interest in her face as she 
listened to the answer. Did she really care for 
the Duke ? He could bear the suspense no 
longer. After dinner he would contrive to get 
her to himself in the garden, and then — 

And then Lady Helena rose and the ladies 
left the dining-room. 

When he joined them some half hour later. 
Lady Mary beckoned him imperiously to her 
side : '' Philip, I must speak to you alone ; I 
have seen nothing of you all day," she said in a 
low voice. " Come mto the garden ; I have 
something to say to you." 

There was no help for it. He had to obey. 
He followed her superb figure out of the window 
on to the terrace, and, casting a lingering glance 
behind him, he saw that Lilian and Kitty were 
talking together, and that the Duke had made 
his way to their side. 

" Philip, what has come to you ? " Lady Mary 
began. " I have never, never seen you so dis- 
trait and — sulky — yes, positively sulky ! Are 
you ill?" 

" No, I 'm all right. I 'm sorry I seem sulky." 

" Then there is no excuse for you. How are 
you getting on with Kitty ? " 

" I 'm not getting on ; I don't want to get on ; 
nor does she want me to," he said irritably. 

" Oh, yes, she does ! And if you don't make 
the running, you will be out of it. I think 
Sir Everard Bassett, who is certain to marry 
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agsun, is taken with her ; and I 'm not sure 
Henry is n't. What a dull dinner ! And how 
prudish Henry is. Did you notice how he 
changed the conversation because I mentioned 
Betty Vavasour's divorce case ? " 

" I don't think the Duke prudish ; but there 
were young girls present/' Savile answered 
shortly. 

** How I detest them ! Bread-and-butter 
misses should be kept in the school-room. 
Well, do you see, Philip, that it is absolutely 
necessary that you should propose to Kitty, 
unless — well, you know that ruin is staring you 
in the fece." 

'^ You drive me too hard ! and I don't like the 
job ; and I don't feel sure the girl will have me. 
but we must n't stay here any longer. It is too 
marked. I will do anything you wish," he 
added, looking into her passionate eyes as she 
stood before him and cast over him once more 
the spell of her voluptuous beauty. Then they 
moved across the lawn, through one of the open 
windows into the yellow drawing-room, where 
Mr. O' Flaherty, who had an admirable tenor 
voice, was delighting them with those lovely old 
Irish melodies which Moore has wedded to words 
so alien from the original. 

Meanwhile, Sir Everard Bassett had been en- 
gaged in earnest colloquy with Mrs. Tremen- 
heere, whose husband had held a high position 
at the Foreign Office, and had been a close 
friend of the new Ambassador's. He spoke 
of the deep impression Lilian had made on him, 
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and asked advice. It would be a liberty to pro- 

Eose to her on the very slight acquaintance wliich 
ad sprung up in the two days they had spent 
together at tiie Castle. Besides, he thought 
there might be an understanding between her 
and their host, even if the Duke had not for- 
mally declared himself. But if she was free, it 
would be his happiness to wait and hope. His 
words were earnest and well chosen. And the 
pleased old lady said what she could in reply, — 
which, after all, was n't much. Then Lilian 
began to sing, and went on for the rest of the 
evening. 

"Sir Everard Bassett wants to marry you,*' 
Mrs. Tremenheere said, when the girl kissed her 
for the night. 

" I don't want to marry him," Lilian replied. 
" Please tell him that very, very nicely, for he is 
very, very nice. 

" Is it becoming the fashion to propose by 
proxy ? " the girl asked herself with a smile, as 
she went to her room. 

But Mrs. Tremenheere was confirmed in her 
conviction that the Duke stopped the way. 



CHAPTER XXIII 

THE two days that followed were full of an- 
noyance and vexation to Savile. William- 
son's prophecy had already come true. The 
silken chains he had thrown round his neck with 
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a light heart, some three years ago, had turned to 
iron ; and the iron was entering into his soul. 
Every moment of the day he was compelled to 
spend by Lady Mary's side, except when he was 
sent to play tennis with Kitty, or to take her for 
a walk or ride. The girl amused him with her 
merry chatter, and he flirted with her as was his 
wont ; but no serious word passed his lips. The 
scales had fallen from his eyes. He no longer 
hid from himself that he loved Lilian — with the 
first pure passion of his life. What would he not 
give to throw off the slavery that had become so 
intolerably irksome ? — to escape from the woman 
to whom he was so firmly bound by links of dis- 
honour ? Give ? What had he to give ? Bank- 
rupt alike in money and in love. He was 
consumed by the wish to be alone with Lilian. 
And he could not help seeing that she intention- 
ally thwarted it. She was willing to chat with 
him as long as others were present. If they 
moved away, she immediately followed on some 
excuse or other. And now the last day had 
come. Some of the party — Sir Everard, the 
Bishop, O'Flaherty — had already gone. The 
rest were going on the morrow. What did Lil- 
ian's demeanour to him mean ? Had he offended 
her by that kiss beyond hope of forgiveness ? Or 
was she regretting her dismissal of Kleist ? Or 
had she really given her heart to the Duke, as 
Mrs. Tremenheere exultantly believed ? He was 
restless and irritable. He ate little and slept less. 
The suspense was intolerable. The doom of 
Damocles had fallen upon him. Yes; the drawn 
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sword was hanging over his impious head. To 
such an one, Sicihan banquets, or ducal dinners, 
will have no pleasant savour; neither will the 
melody of birds or harp — no, nor the sweeter 
music of Lilian's voice — bring repose. 

Lilian, for her part, was glad that the visit had 
come to an end. She had seen — how could she 
help seeing ? — Savile's anxiety to talk with her 
alone. She felt certain that he would ask her 
why she had refused Adolf von Kleist's offer. 
And she feared a tete-a-tete with him, lest she 
might betray her secret. Her pure soul did not, 
indeed, realise the nature of the relations between 
him and Lady Mary. Still, she had noticed 
many things that had brought the colour to her 
&ce, and curious questionings to her mind. She 
could not understand how a married woman could 
behave with such freedom of manner. She won- 
dered still more to see how, as a matter of course, 
Savile obeyed his mistress's imperious commands. 
She wondered, and she suffered. 

Lady Mary had been designedly careless when 
Lilian was present. She had determined to make 
it pretty clear that Savile was her own property. 

On die afternoon of this day Lilian had gone 
down to a little sunny sitting-room that opened 
out on to the great terrace, and was engaged in 
writing to her little pupil, when a shadow dark- 
ened the window, and Savile entered. 

" At last ! " he exclaimed happily. " Lilian, 
why have you always avoided me? Do you 
think that it is proper, respectful behaviour to 
your guardian i " he added in a bantering tone. 
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And he looked into her eyes till her heart beat 
fast. 

" I don't think I have avoided you," she an- 
swered, her sudden nervousness getting the better 
of her habitual veracity. " We have met nearly 
every day at different times, have n't we ? But 
now I am afraid that I must be going up to 
auntie. We are starting rather early to-morrow 
morning, and she always likes me to superintend 
her packing. Jane packs so badly, she says, and 
leaves half her things behind." 

" They can be sent after her. Now that I have 
got you to myself at last, I don't mean to let 
you go!" 

He spoke with unusual determination in his 
slow, lazy tones; and Lilian felt she had no 
way of escape. The dreaded tete-a-tete was 
unavoidable. 

" Now, come and sit here by me." And with 
scant ceremony he took her pen out of her hand, 
and closed the blotting-book. 

He knew that Lady Mary had been carried 
off by the Duke, much to her annoyance, in his 
cart, to see an ancient nurse, some half dozen 
miles off, who had expressed a wish to look upon 
her ladyship once more. The Duke, who re- 
turned his servants' devotion to him by devotion 
to them, was determined that his cousin should 
gratify the old woman's desire. So the moment 
had come at last. Lady Mary could not be 
back for nearly an hour. This time Lilian should 
not escape him. 

How beautiful she looked as she sat before 
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him, with the colour coming and going on her 
rounded cheeks, and the wonderful pale yellow 
hair curling in soft tendrils on her forehead. 
Her white eyelids — those eyelids he had kissed — 
were veiling the grave blue eyes too much. He 
felt a mad longing to kiss them open. 

" Lilian, there is so much I want to ask you — 
so much I want you to tell me ! Once you used 
to tell me everytning. Now you are so distant, 
so cold to me ! ** 

Cold to him ! How little he knew ! Pray 
Heaven he should never know ! For a moment 
she raised her eyes and looked at him. Then, 
seeing the unusual earnestness in his face, she 
cast them down again. 

" Lilian, will you tell me why you sent poor 
Adolf away?" 

The dreaded question had come! She an- 
swered bravely, — she must tell the truth, — " Be- 
cause I did not love him." 

" But he is such a good fellow, and so desper- 
ately in love with you ! " 

" Have you come again as his ambassador ? " 
she asked with a slight bitterness. Though she 
knew he had no love for her, it was too hard 
that he should be again pressing the suit of 
another man. 

"Good heavens, no! I should have hated 
you to marry him ! " he exclaimed impulsively, 
and then checked himself as he saw the surprise 
in her face. " But your answer is only half an 
answer — Why could you not love him ? So 
many girls have gone quite mad about him." 
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" I suppose I am a different sort of girl," she 
said coldly. ^' But I think this is a very stupid 
conversation, and it makes me unhappy, for I am 
so sorry to have given the Baron so much pain. 
I really like him very, very much ; and I don't 
want to think any more about it. You have in- 
terrupted me in a very important letter to my 
dear little pupil, who loves to hear from me." 

" I wish you would not talk of your pupil ! 
You know how this idiotic determination otyours 
to go back to the Phillipses annoys me, and my 
aunt too ! " he said almost fiercely. 

''I shall be very glad to go back. All this 
dissipation is very bad for a governess who has 
to earn her own living," she said with a smile. 

'^ Lilian, you make me positively angry when 
you talk like this ! If you only knew how ab- 
solutely unlike a governess you look, you would 
sec the absurdity of it ! " 

" I am sorry I don't look the part. I would 
smooth down my hair and wear spectacles, only 
Lady Betty insists on my being what she con- 
siders ' smart.' She is so kind, and likes to take 
me about with her when she drives." Lilian 
hoped the conversation was diverging into safer 
channels. 

" Do you see many people ? Are there many 
men in that part of the world ? " Savile felt he 
was diplomatically approaching the question he 
longed to ask. 

" At present I have only seen a few old country 
squires and the curate." 

" And what is the curate like ? " 
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" Very high church and a celibate." 

" Then he is sure to marry ! What sort of 
fellow is he ? Do you like him ? " 

"No, not much; he is so silly and senten- 
tious." 

" Lilian, you have not answered my question 
yet. Why did you refuse Kleist ? " and Savile 
looked earnestly into her eyes. 

" I did answer your question — I told you that 
it was because I did not love him." 

" But why could n't you love him ? Was it 
because you loved someone else ? " and he drew 
nearer to her and held his breath as he waited. 

But she was silent, while the hot blood rushed 
into her face. 

" Tell me, Lilian ! Can't you trust me ? Is 
it the Duke you love ? " 

" No, certainly not ! I like him very much, 
and he is extremely kind to me, — wonderfully 
kind. But — but that is all. I rather fancy 
that he is much taken with Kitty Karsdale. 
Now do let us talk of something else. 1 hate 
discussing these sort of things ! " 

" Lilian, I must have an answer ! More de- 
pends upon it than you know. Adolf thought 
you cared for someone else. Who is it? I 
must know ! " 

Again the hot colour dyed her cheeks, and her 
lip trembled. 

" Oh, don't ask me ! Do let me go ! " She 
rose as if to depart, at her wit's end; but he 
caught her hands in his. 

" Lilian, look at me ! " 
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She slowly obeyed. For a moment they stood 
— looking into each other's eyes. 

" Lilian ! Is it true ? Do you care for me ? 
My darling, do you love me? " 

He threw his arms round her, and held her so 
that she could not escape his gaze. 

" Yes, I love you ! To my shame, I love you ! 
Now let me go. You have forced my secret 
from me. I will never see you again ! " she 
sobbed, and tried to release herself. But he held 
her closer still, and said passionately : '^ 1 will 
never let you go. I love you with all my heart 
and soul ! " He covered her face with eager 
kisses. 

" Oh, Philip ! I never meant to tell you. 
Oh, let me go ! It is impossible that you love 
me ! 

" It is possible, darling ; it is true. It is you 
whom I want to make my life whole and sound 
and sweet. You ! No one else. Yes, Lilian, I 
offer myself, such as I am, to you, to be yours 
only, yours always. Will you have me ? Will 
you marry me ? " 

" How can I ? " 

"Ah, I know that I am quite unworthy of 
you ! I am no Saint." 

" I should not care for you if you were. It is 
not that." 

" Then what is it, Lilian ? " 

" How can I condemn you to a life of pov- 
erty? You ought to marry an heiress; auntie 
has often said so, not a pauper like me." 

" You will bring me a greater fortune, Lilian, 
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in your sweet self, than any other woman with a 
dowry of a million. You will bring me a new 
existence, — an object to live for; an object to 
work for; and that object — you. Ah, Lilian, 
won't you trust me ? " 

" Trust you ! " she said, turning full on him 
her blue eyes, full of infinite tenderness, " trust 
you ! Ah, yes, I do. But — if — " 

"There is no 'but,' there is no *if.' The 
days of'buts' and *ifs' are over. Won't you 
seal our engagement, Lilian — my love, my 
wife!" 

There was the silence — who does not know 
it ? — of those who are too happy to speak. At 
last he broke it. 

" Lilian, when did you begin to love me ? " 

*' Ah ! " she said, nestling close to him, " I 
can't tell you that. I can't remember the time 
when I did n't love you. You have always had 
the first place in my thoughts since I could think 
at all. That was what drove me from auntie. I 
was restless. I wanted to be in new scenes. I 
wanted to be doing something. Ah ! how I used 
to lie awake at Spalton, thinking of you ; wonder- 
ing what party you were at; what woman you 
were talking to; and wishing — how I wished! 
— that I were that woman. And now I am that 
woman ! " and she laughed happily. 

" Yes, darling," he said, kissing her glad eyes ; 
" you are that woman, — the one woman for me." 

"And now," she said softly and timidly, "it 
is my turn to ask you a question — When did 
you begin to love me ? " 
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" On that day when you came to dine with me 
in the Albany; but I didn't know it then. I 
did n't realise it till I came to plead AdolPs cause 
with you. It was — don't you remember your 
own words — as though the sun had suddenly 
shone out on a darkened world and transfigured 
it for me. I was dazed. I did n't quite under- 
stand what it meant at first. But, as the days 
went on, I knew what it was — what I have 
never really known before — love; love for you, 
darling. It has changed my whole inner self. I 
feel another man, entirely transformed. Disap- 
pointment, emptiness, ennuiy have fled away. 
Only your sweet image remains. With you for 
my guardian angel — my wife — I shall be^n 
the world again, and shall begin it in earnest. I 
will be wormy of you. If you so wish it, Lilian, 
I will wait and prove myself worthy of you 
before we marry." 

His deep musical voice, with that indescribable 
touch of pathos in it, and the liquid brightness 
of his eyes, stirred her to the depths of her soul. 

" No," she replied, " you shall work for me 
and with me — and you shall let me work for 
you and with you. You must go into Parlia- 
ment again, and take your proper place. I shall 
be your secretary as well as your wife," and a 
sunny smile lit up her blue eyes , " and help 
you to prepare your speeches. I know so many 
things, you know. That was what put it into 
my head to be a governess. And then I shall go 
to the House and hear your speeches. And 
when people applaud and admire — you know 
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how they used to applaud and admire — I shall 
say to myself, * That is my husband !' Oh, I am 
so ambitious for you ! You must be great, 
femous/* 

Silence again fell between them for a minute. 
Then Lilian said : ^' Let us go and tell auntie. 
That will help me to realise my new-born happi- 
ness, which seems too great to be real. I feel as 
if I were in a dream, and should wake up to find 
you far away, — walking in the park with Lady 
Mary." 

" No, it is all real, darling," he said, drawing 
her closely towards him and kissing her. She 
half turned, yielding to the pressure of his arms ; 
then she gave a litde cry, and started back. Lady 
Mary was entering the room by the French win- 
dow from the terrace. 



CHAPTER XXIV 

A GLANCE at Lady Mary's face was enough 
for Savile. He at once braced his nerves 
to meet the storm. Taking Lilian by the hand, 
he said in a perfectly calm and deliberate manner : 
" I am glad to tell you. Lady Mary, before any- 
one else, of my engagement to Miss Liddell. I 
have just asked her to be my wife, and she has 
consented." 

" Ah ! then it is this engagement which is * all 
real,' " said Lady Mary, with cutting scorn. 
"You believe that. Miss Liddell?" 
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" Yes," Lilian replied simply, but sick at 
heart with the foreboding of coming evil. 

Lady Mary's tone changed from scorn to 
irony. "You don't know much about Philip 
Savile, I should think. Miss Liddell. He has 
had many ' engagements ' of that kind. He is 
noted for — ** she paused and gave a slight cough 
— " for his ionnes fortunes.'* 

"I will thank you not to interfere between 
Miss Liddell and me," interposed Savile, white 
with anger. 

" That is just what I am going to do," Lady 
Mary rejoined calmly. "Miss Liddell, of course, 
knows her own af&irs. I know yours. It is for 
her to judge whether a man as hopelessly in debt 
as you are could marry " — she laid a significant 
stress on the word — "a young lady quite with- 
out fortune." 

Lilian covered her fece with her hands. Savile, 
trembling for what might come next, was deter- 
mined to end the scene. 

"I must request you. Lady Mary Silverton, 
not to meddle farther in my affairs with which 
you have nothing to do. Let us go, Lilian." 

But Lady Mary laid her hand on his arm. 

" I nothing to do with your affairs ! " she ex- 
claimed passionately. " Who has to do with 
them, if I have n't ? " 

"I don't understand," said Lilian; "what have 
you to do with Sir Philip ? " 

" You don't understand ? You shall under- 
stand. I have this to do with Sir Philip, that, 
for his sake, I have been faithless to my husband 
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and forgetful of my children ; that he is mine by 
the closest ties which can bind a man to a woman. 
Now do you understand ? Or does your charm- 
ing innocence require plainer speaking? You 
shall have it, if you wish." 

Her great eyes flashed anger and scorn. The 
girl, with ashen face, turned piteously to Savile. 
" Oh, Philip, say this is not true ! " 

His lips moved, but no word issued from them. 

" Lady Mary Silverton," she said with unnatu- 
ral calm, " I believe all that you have said. I 
will not take Philip Savile from you. You have 
covered yourself with shame before me, and you 
have humiliated the man you profess to love. I 
pray I may never see either of you again!" And 
she left the room with quick but measured steps. 

" Mary, are you mad? Or are you a devil ? " 
Savile cried, seizing her wrists in an iron grasp. 
She uttered a little cry of pain, and he let fall her 
hands. " Yes, she is rignt ; you have covered 
yourself with shame before an innocent girl. 
You have broken her heart. And you have 
ruined my one chance of becoming a better 
man." 

" No, Philip, I am not mad ; I am no devil ; 
1 am your good angel. I came just in time to 
save you from perpetrating a worse folly than any 
you have yet perpetrated." 

"Folly!" he said bitterly. 

" Yes, folly, and of the worst kind ! This is 
your last fancy. And her price is — supposed 
to be — marriage. Philip, Philip, are you fool 
enough to pay such a price to gratify your — " 
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"Silence, Mary!" he said with a fierceness 
which starded her. " I owe you much ; patience 
among other things; but I am half mad, and 
there are limits to my patience. When you talk 
in that way of Lilian Liddell, I could find it in 
my heart to kill you." 

"Ah, Philip!" she moaned, "have I not 
given up my faith and honour at your passionate 
pleading? Think what I have been to you. 
Think what you are to me. Will you sacrifice 
me to this new fancy?" 

" What has been between us — has been. It 
can't be altered. But you yourself counselled 
me to marry." 

" Yes, to marry Kitty in order to escape ruin. 
Then I should not have lost you. Our lite would 
have been the same. She would not know — or 
care, so long as she was amused. But this girl 
has a strong character, and would have dragged 
you from me." 

" I love her," he said doggedly. 

" Love her ! Then you love me no longer ? " 

" Mary, you make me say things which I de- 
test saying. It seems like striking you." 

" Philip, Philip ! " she replied in soft and ten- 
der tones, " I would rather have your blows than 
any other man's caresses." 

" For Heaven's sake, Mary, don't talk in that 
way," he said, greatly agitated. " It is all over 
between us, all over, over. It must be over. My 
love for Lilian has changed my whole being." 

" Your love for Lilian I What of your love 
for me ? " 
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" You make me say it. I never loved you in 
that way." 

" Philip, Philip, you have nearly killed me ! 
But we cannot part thus. Come and sit by me," 
pointing to a low chair by her side. " It is 
the last time, I suppose, we shall talk in the old 
way." 

He was crossing the room, unwillingly, to obey 
her, when a footman entered and handed him a 
note. He opened it, and drew his breath hard as 
he read the contents : ^^ I have only one last 
favour to ask — go away at once. I can never 
see you again — never. Lilian." 

" There ! — are you satisfied ? " and he threw 
the letter on the table. 

She eagerly read it, and turned away her fece 
from him to hide a look of triumph. 

"Ah, now you see what this girl's love is 
worth ! She cannot stand the first shock to her 
vanity ! And I, Philip, have I not forgiven you 
everything, even when you were false to me? 
Come back to me, and you shall be to me what 
you have always been — my love — my idol ! 
You have nearly broken my heart. But say one 
loving word to me. Look at me as you used. 
Surely I have not lost the beauty you so well 
loved ! Do you remember those twelve hours 
we spent alone with one another, only last De- 
cember, when I carried out my plan of missing 
the train at Mentone, and joined you at that little 
hotel close by the sea at Alassio? " 

"Don't!" he said with a slight shudder. 
" The past is dead, never to return again 1 " 
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" I can see that room now," she went on, not 
heeding him, " with the bright moon shining into 
it, and I can hear the sound of the waves rippling 
below. What a happy song they seemed to sing 
as I listened, and watched the beams dancing on 
them while I drank in your passionate words of 
love ! You told me, Philip, that no woman had 
ever been to you all I was/* 

" I told you truly, Mary." 

" And yet, Philip, you forsake me. You 
crush and break my heart. Am I different now 
from what I was then ? Only a few months ago ! 
Have I grown old and ugly ? Am I less devoted 
to you, less indulgent to you? What is it, 
Philip?" 

" No," he moaned ; " it is I who have changed. 
I own it. What a brute I must seem to you ! " 

«^But why," she pleaded, "must you marry 
this penniless girl ? Don't you see it simply 
means ruin to you, embarrassed as you are? 
Why must you marry her ? Surely, if she cared 
for you, as I care, she would come to you with- 
out that. And I would n't mind. I am above 
vulgar jealousy." 

" Above, Mary ! " he said bitterly. 

" Call it below, if you like," she said wearily. 
" What does the word matter between you and 
me?" 

" Mary, Mary, you don't understand ! I would 
rather blow my brains out than wrong that poor 
child. How shall I make you understand ? No, 
it is hopeless!" 

" It IS I who am hopeless. My heart is 
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broken." She threw herself into his arms and 
murmured, her voice growing faint, " Philip ! my 
love!" 

Her eyes closed; her weight grew heavier; 
and Savile, in terror that she was about to faint, 
clasped her closer. How beautiful she was ! 
And how she loved him ! The old spell came 
over him, as he held her. Losing his head, he 
kissed her passionately. She opened her eyes. 
A soft smile curved her perfect lips. 

" Take me home," sne murmured. " I am 
ill — I can't stay here. I must go at once. 
Promise to take me." Her eyes closed again. 

" I will take you home — I promise. Go and 
arrange it, somehow, with Lady Helena. I hear 
a carnage coming round. We might have that, 
perhaps." And he loosened his hold. 

She went out of the room with tottering steps. 
But a gleam of triumph soon came into her 
face. 

" He is mine ! He is mine once again ! " she 
repeated in her heart. " I nearly lost him. But 
I know so well how to manage him. And that 
hateful girl played into my hands with her sen- 
timent and her prudery. He is mine ; and now 
I will keep him ! " 

In the corridor she met Lady Helena. 

" Oh, Helena," she said, " I am so sorry, but 
I Ve just had a telegram calling me to town at 
once, on matter of important business — money, 
of course," she laughed. " I must have some 
man's advice, for I know nothing about money ; 
and John is in Paris. So I Ve asked Sir Philip 
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to come with me, and he is too good-natured to 
refuse. I see one of your victorias has just 
driven up. May we take it? We shall just 
catch the six o'clock train." 

Lady Helena, too well-bred to express the sur- 
prise she felt, consented at once, with due regrets 
at the premature departure of her guests. And 
Lady Mary went to put on her things. 

Savile stood where she had left him, dazed and 
motionless, dimly conscious that the old chains 
of servitude which he fancied, for one brief hour, 
he had thrown from him, were once more riveted 
round his neck — and that he would never break 
them ! 

In a few minutes his servant entered the room. 

" If you please. Sir Philip, her ladyship sent 
me for your orders, as she says you are going 
away by the next train." 

He passed his hand over his eyes, and stared 
at his man with unseeing gaze. 

"All right," he said at last; "pack up my 
things and bring them on by the first train to- 
morrow. And — wait a minute; tell Mrs. Tre- 
menheere that I was called back suddenly to 
London, and had not time to say good-bye to her, 
but will see her later on, and — " 

" Are you ready? " And Lady Mary stood in 
the doorway, her maid bearing her travelling bag, 
and a footman a bundle of wraps. " I have ex- 
plained everything to Helena ; and we have n't a 
minute to spare if we are to catch that train." 

" I am so sorry that you have to go,*' said Lady 
Helena, accompanying them into the hall ; " and 
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Henry is out riding with Kitty ; they have only 
just started." 

" Kitty ! I had forgotten all about her ! " 
exclaimed Lady Mary. " How provoking ! But 
she and her maid must come on with my maid by 
the ten o'clock train to-morrow. Would you 
kindly tell her, dear Helena? Much love to 
Henry. It is provoking to have to rush away 
like this ! " 

So she stepped into the victoria. Savile, after 
thanking Lady Helena for his pleasant visit, and 
sending a message to the Duke, — conventional 
phrases that came to his lips as in a dream, — 
followed her ; and they drove away. 

At the station an obsequious station-master put 
them into a reserved compartment, promising to 
despatch at once a telegram which Lady Mary 
had brought ready written. 

Savile found himself ministering to his com- 
panion's comfort, arranging her travelling cushion, 
placing her dressing-case under her feet, supplying 
her with a pile of newspapers, and paying her all 
those other little attentions to which she had been 
accustomed on their frequent journeys together. 
She was far too wise to refer to the scene that had 
just been enacted. She wore an air of languor 
and fatigue, and, merely thanking him tenderly, 
said she was worn out, and would try and sleep. 

Still like a man in a dream, he went to the 
other end of the carriage, lighted a cigarette and 
tried to think. But he had lost the power of 
thought. He fell into a comatose state. And 
then it seemed to him as though the train were 
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rushing on, ever increasing in speed, down a steep 
gradient, down and down and down, till he 
wondered vaguely if it would break through all 
barriers and continue its mad course into the sea, 
carrying with it his dead hopes, his ruined life. 

L^dy Mary's brougham was in waiting at the 
station. 

" You will come home with me ? " she said in 
her soft musical voice, with a plaintive note of 
suffering in it which thrilled through him. " I 
don't feel well ; and I am alone ; John is in Paris. 
I have n't even my maid ; Annette does n't come 
back till to-morrow morning. Dine quietly with 
me. Of course you need not dress." 

He started a little. But whjr not ? What did 
it matter? What did anything now matter? 
What else was he to do ? Better the company of 
this magnificent woman who loved him with 
fierce, consuming passion — she had proved it 
too well — than his own company. 

He assented without enthusiasm, indeed, in a 
mechanical, matter-of-&ct way. But she was 
content. 

" Perkins," she said to the butler, when they 
reached the house in Grosvenor Square, " serve 
dinner in my own sitting-room. Sir Philip Savile 
will dine with me. How soon will it be ready ? 
Sir Philip will not go home to dress." 

" M. Maynard put the dinner in hand as soon 
as your ladyship's telegram arrived. I feel sure 
it could be served in a quarter of an hour, if you 
wish, my lady." 

"Very well. Send Franfoise to do for me 
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what I want. Annette will not be back till the 
first train to-morrow morning. Put things for 
Sir Philip in the blue room." 

" Very well, my lady. What wine does your 
ladyship desire ? " 

" Oh, that Cliquot which Sir Philip Savile likes. 
The magnums are best. Serve one. Come, Sir 
Philip r 

So they went upstairs till they reached the set 
of rooms dedicated to Lady Mary's own particu- 
lar use, — a " self-contained suite " as the phrase is, 
of sitting-room, bedroom, dressing-room, and bath- 
room. 

" You will find me here in ten minutes," Lady 
Mary said, as she disappeared from her sitting- 
room into her bedroom. ^^ I shall only just put 
on a tea-gown." 

Only a tea-gown ! It was an exquisite creation 
of Desiree's, — lace over chifiTon, — soft, shimmer- 
ing diaphanous, that more expressed than hid her. 
Diamonds, which suited her to perfection, glist- 
ened on her neck and arms, and nestled in the 
soft masses of luxuriant hair coiled round her small 
head shaped like an old Greek statue's. All traces 
of fatigue had disappeared from her face, and her 
eyes flashed as brightly as her gems, when the 
door of her bedroom opened and she joined 
Savile in the sitting-room, where preparations for 
dinner had already been made. She looked like 
an incarnation of Venus Victrix. 

" I sha' n't want you any more to-night, Fran- 
9oise," she said to her children's maid, going back 
to the door of her bedroom and closing it. Then 
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to Savile : '^ It has refreshed me to take off my 
clothes. Do you like me thus ? " 

" Like you ! " he almost groaned ; and the 
subtle perfume emanating from her seemed to 
steal away his brain. " Like you, Mary ! Ah, 
I wish I did n't!" 

" Don't be melancholy, Philip," and she 
passed her hand caressingly through his hair, 
and nestled, for a moment, her peach-like cheek 
against his. ^' I have gone through so much 
to-day. Be nice to me. Let us make the most 
of our tete-a-tete in my own sanctum. Let us 
be happy together once again — and forget that 
we ever were n't." 

The imperious pleading in her voice, and the 
passion in her eyes, asserted their old empire 
over him. 

A gentle knock at the door heralded the en- 
trance of Perkins and a footman. 

The dinner and the wine were perfect. And 
Savile, weary and hungry, — in a word, beat, — 
dined as he would have dined afrer a hard day's 
hunting. Lady Mary was bright and sparkling 
when the servants were in the room; tender, 
when they were out of it, with just that touch 
of self-abasement which in such a woman appeals 
irresistibly to a man. As one admirable plat 
succeeded another, and each glass of the Cliquot 
seemed a finer nectar than its predecessor, her 
beauty grew more radiant in his eyes, until his 
senses were steeped in it. The vision of the past 
and the future was shut off. Only the present 
had any reality. And the present was — her. 
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When the discreet Perkins retired, after serv- 
ing coffee, cigarettes, and liqueurs, he said to 
himself, as he slowly descended the stairs, — 

" Her ladyship is going it strong, very strong. 
What a good plucked one she is ; does what she 
likes and don't care a damn what anybody thinks ! 
I wonder, though, how long she can carry this 
on ! " 

The problem exercised the mind of the worthy 
and taciturn man as he finished the magnum of 
Cliquot with his supper. Nor had he solved it, 
even by the aid or several of his master's best 
cigars, when at midnight her ladyship's bell rang 
to let Sir Philip Savile out. 



CHAPTER XXV 

LADY MARY woke at ten next morning. 
She fancied at first that she was at the 
Castle. But she soon recognised her own bed- 
room. She took up a hand-glass which lay on a 
small table by her side. How fresh she looked ; 
how round ner cheeks were; how bright her 
eyes ! That long, dreamless sleep which seemed 
to come at her command, was a perpetual foun- 
tain of youth to her. A slight feeling of lassitude 
served, somehow, only to intensify her satisfac- 
tion with herself. She had had a hard day 
yesterday. She had played a bold game. And 
she had won ! Surely the penniless governess, 
with her pale face and prudisn notions, was done 
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for ! The girl could n't, for her own sake, accept 
Philip's attentions again, even if he were inclined 
to pay them. But could it be believed, after last 
nignt, that he would be so inclined? No, im- 
possible ! It was certain that her empire over 
him was re-established. He was hers, hers! 
But that marriage with Kitty must be pressed 
on. It was an excellent device. She did not 
doubt of her own power to carry it through. 
For the girl whose hopqs she had killed, whose 
life she had blighted, she had not one thought 
of pity. Lilian nad come across her path — and 
had been crushed. It was in accordance with the 
fitness of things. 

And at this point in her meditations Fran9oise 
entered with her chocolate. 

Crushed indeed ! The poor child had managed 
to walk away proudly from that terrible scene, 
with head erect and eyes flashing and nostrils 
dilated. But soon her limbs failed her. How 
should she get to her room ? She staggered 
from the corridor into one of the smaller draw- 
ing-rooms which was open and empty, and sat 
down at a writing-table, resting her throbbing 
head on her trembling arm. Then she took up 
a sheet of paper, and wrote that little note to 
Savile. And then she made a great effort of 
volition, and stood up, and walked to the door, 
and gave the note to a footman who happened 
to be passing, bidding him take it at once. How 
she reached her room she never knew. She 
quickly turned the key in the lock. Then she 
utterly broke down ; she sank on her knees by 
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her bed, and buried her face in her hands. It 
was the spot where she was accustomed to say 
her prayers, night and morning. There she lay, 
motionless, silent, an iron weignt pressing on her 
brain and threatening to crush the life out of her. 
She could not think. Only the sense of loss — 
ineffable, irreparable, infinite — was present to her. 
She tried to murmur some words of prayer. 
They would not come. She tried to relieve the 
appalling desolation by thinking of others who 
were good to her : Mrs. Tremenheere, her 
little pupil at Spalton, the Duke, Kitty. In 
vain ! The eye of her mind would not turn 
away from that inner sanctuary of her pure 
breast, now ruined and defiled, and its idol 
shattered. What an idol ! She remembered 
saying, — how long ago it seemed ! — ages, cen- 
turies ! — "I should not care for you if you were 
a saint ! " But she had never imagined that he 
was — that. " A touch of earth," — the line of 
her favourite poet came into her mind. " A 
touch ! " What a ghastly satire ! The idol was 
all clay, — the commonest, the basest. And that 
had been the object of her worship. That ! She 
had gone to Church ; she had said her prayers ; 
she had read her Bible ; she had had good aspira- 
tions, religious emotions. But, all the time, that 
had been her God ! That ! She had been wor- 
shipping — what? A wicked spirit. And this 
was ner punishment. What a punishment ! " A 
jealous God ! " She had forgotten. She had 
thought He was Love. This was His ven- 
geance ! How terrible ! Her punishment was 
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greater than she could bear. And she was so 
young ! Only twenty. And it would go on, day 
after day, week after week, year after year — until 
death came to put an end to it. Ah, if she 
could only die now ! What ! and face the awftil 
eyes of that jealous God who was thus torturing 
her! After all, what had she done that she 
should be so punished? How could she help 
loving Philip ? Her love had come to her un- 
sought — like her life, alas! How could she 
have known, how could she have imagined, the 
story of guilt and shame with which that guilty 
and shameless woman had broken her idol in 

Eieces? And she had been so happy! Ah, so 
appy ! 

At last self-pity did its work. Tears streamed 
into her dry, burning eyes, and with them came 
sobs and sighs, — an elemental tempest shaking 
that fair young ftame as if utterly to destroy 
it. 

The convulsion was too great. She sank to 
the floor senseless. There she lay until the 
sound of a bell smote dimly on her ear. Slowly 
consciousness returned — and misery ! What 
was that bell ? It sounded like a knell ! Ah ! 
it must be the dressing bell. What should she 
do? There was a knock at the door, which, she 
remembered, she had locked. It was a house- 
maid bringing hot water for her dinner toilette. 

The woman glanced at her curiously, lighted 
her candles, and withdrew. 

She looked in the glass. How changed she 
was ! It was another Lilian. She could not go 
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down to dinner looking like that. Go down to 
dinner — to face Philip and Lady Mary ! Ah, 
no ! How her head ached ! How sick and ill 
she felt! She would escape to bed. 

She hastily stripped oflPher things, and slipped 
on her nightdress, when Mrs. Tremenheere's 
maid came in, as usual, to render her such assis- 
tance as she might want in dressing. 

"Miss Lilian," the old woman exclaimed in 
alarm, " what is the matter ? You are as pale as 
a sheet ; your eyes are swollen ; you are ill. 
I must fetch my mistress ; we must send for 
a doctor." 

" It is only a bad headache," said the girl, 
pressing her hand affectionately ; " I am not well 
enough to go down to dinner; I have gone to 
bed instead; I must keep very quiet; and if I 
get a good night, I shall be all right to-morrow." 

" Only a headache ! All right to-morrow ! " 
What ghastly lies ! And the girl's tears began to 
flow a&esh. 

Soon Mrs. Tremenheere entered the room 
with alarm written on her kind old face. 

"It is nothing, auntie," she said — "another 
ghastly lie," she thought ; " it is everything ! " 
"My head is terribly bad." That was true 
enough. **Now go down, dear auntie, and 
make my excuses. Kiss me, and don't come 
again to see me; let me be quite quiet till 
to-morrow." 

There she lay, in her misery, going over and 
over again all that had happened on that after- 
noon. Every time it seemed more cruel. How 
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slowly the minutes went! Each seemed an 
hour. How utterly wretched she felt — and 
how lonely ! 

" Oh, Philip," she moaned, " I wish you were 
here; you would be sorry for me ! I am sorry 
for you — how sorry! Lost to me — lost to 
honour — lost for this world — lost for the next ! 
I would lay down my life at the stake to save 
you from that fiend. My love! my love! I 
always have loved you ! I always shall ! And 
I shall never see you ^s;ain ! " 

A great paroxysm of grief came and shook 
her, and shook her, till, from very exhaustion, 
she fell asleep. It was but a few minutes of fit- 
ful slumber. Then she woke once more to her 
terrible anguish. Had Philip gone, as she begged 
him ? she thought for the first time. ' And wnere 
was that horrible woman ? 

The little jewelled clock on the mantelpiece 
beat out in silvery tones — so soft that they 
would not have disturbed the most delicate 
sleeper — eleven. A cold shudder ran through 
her. Was she with him ? Where were they ? 

The door opened very softly. A strange 
imagination crossed her mind. " Was it Philip ? " 
No; it was old Jane coming to peep the last 
thing at the sufiFering girl, to see if she was 
asleep. 

" Dear, kind Jane," she said, " come and kiss 
me as you used to do when I was little." 

The old woman kissed her tenderly, and 
wondered at the fixed look in her eyes, as though 
she saw some horrible vision. 
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" Has Sir Philip gone ? " she asked abraptly. 

"Yes, Miss Lilian; he and Lady Mary left 
together, quite sudden like, by the six o'clock 
train." 

" Good-night, Jane," she said, and turned over 
as though to go sleep. Her heart had told her 
true, then. They had gone — together! Her 
cheeks were aflame. All the blood seemed to 
have rushed there, for her hands and feet were 
icy cold. " I won't think of it," she said. 

She made a great effort of her naturally strong 
will, and set herself to repeat the Lord's Prayer 
again and again, forcing her mind to dwell upon 
what each petition meant for hen At last, deep 
sleep came. 



CHAPTER XXVI 

THE night clock was whispering in its silvery 
notes, when Lilian opened her eyes to 
find Kitty Karsdale sitting at the foot of her bed. 

" Dear Kitty," she said, " how kind of you ! 
How long have you been here ? " 

" Nearly half an hour/' the girl replied. " I 
wanted you to sleep as long as you could ; so 
Hector and I waited. Come here. Hector, and 
say good-morning to Miss Liddell." 

The Duke's great boarhound approached, cast 
his eyes on Lilian, wagged his tail for a moment, 
and then lay down, in a dignified way, by Kitty's 
side. 
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"A stately air of mild indifference," lilian 
said with a little smile. " But fancy Hector 
going about with you ! I thought he hardly 
took any notice of anyone except the Duke." 

" No more he does in the ordinary way. But 
he and I have been good friends ever since I 
came ; and yesterday he devoted himself to me 
in a very flattering manner ; and to-day, to my 
great astonishment, he came and scratched at my 
door at seven o'clock, and made such a deep 
noise in his throat when I let him in, and 
wagged his tail, and looked at me so affection- 
ately. And then he inspected my travelling 
trunks, and finally lay down by me while I 
dressed, to Louise's terror. And now he 's come 
on with me here. I feel certain he knows I am 
going away, and wants to see the last of me. 
Is n't that it Hector ? " And the girl put her 
arm round the great dog's neck, and nestled her 
face to his; while he, poor beast, for want of 
articulate language to answer her question, could 
only wag his tail and make the noise in his 
throat again. 

"Your last conquest," said Lilian, trying to 
^c gay> and indeed the presence of the bright 
girl acted like a charm on her. But Kitty had 
drawn the curtains and looked critically at her 
friend, and then had stooped down and kissed her. 

"Oh, Kitty, Kitty!" the poor child cried, 
" I 'm sure I must look a terrible fright this 
morning ! How could you kiss me ! " 

The girl kissed her again, and brought her 
a hand-glass. 
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" See for yourself, dear Lilian/* she said. 
" Well, do you look a fright ? " 

" I don't look so bad as 1 thought I should," 
she answered with her habitual truthfulness. 
^^ But how pale I am ! And how dark under 
the eyes ! " 

"That rather suits your style of beauty," 
Kitty replied. " 'T would n't suit me. I can't 
pity you for your looks. But I do pity you for 
your trouble, dear. I know you are in trouble, 
Lilian. Is it anything you can tell me about ? 
You can trust me. 1 should be as safe a con- 
fidante as Hector himself!" patting the dog's 
head. 

How Lilian wished she could pour her story 
into those kind ears! But no, impossible ! It 
was too revolting. Besides, Lady Mary was 
the giri*s uncle's wife. 

" Dearest Kitty," she said softly, " I am in 
trouble. But I can't tell you what it is. I 
should like to, but I can't. Only — " and she 
hesitated a little — " you '11 believe me, won't 
you ? It is nothing which would make you 
think the worse of me." 

" I am sure, quite sure of that, dearest Lilian. 
I don't know any girl as good as you. If I 
did n't believe in you, I should n't believe in 
anybody. Yes, I should, though," she added, 
" I should believe in the Duke, all the same, 
and in Lady Helena, and in my Bishop." 

" And in lots of other people, I 'm sure," 
Lilian replied. " But the Duke deserves a class 
all to himself. I know only one man worthy 
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to go in it." And her thoughts wandered off 
to Adolf von Kleist. Poor Adolf! whom she 
had made so unhappy. How he would pity 
her — if he knew! 

Kitty saw the far-off look in her friend's moist 
eyes, and wondered, and then, with ready tact, 
changed the conversation. 

" Ah ! here is your tea. How you must 
want it! And some nice toast. How hungry 
you must be ! I should be, I know. Oh, we 
were so dull at dinner ! At least, we should 
have been, but for the Duke. And I could see 
— I know him so well, don't I, Hector? — 
that although he made talk for us all, and such 
nice talk too, something had rather put him out. 
And dear Lady Helena was n't very bright. It 
was cool of Aunt Mary to rush off to town in 
that way, with Philip Savile dangling at her side. 
I wonder she does n't hang him on to her long 
diamond chain which I believe he gave her. 
But I do think he's getting tired of her, and 
would break loose from her if he could." 

Somehow Kitty's last words seemed to bring 
a ray of comfort to Lilian's troubled soul. But 
she only said, trying to smile, "What a keen 
observer you are, Kitty!" 

" I 'm not altogether blind," the girl replied ; 
"and a London season under Aunt Mary's 
chaperonage would open the eyes of a mole. 
But how time is going ! I promised to break- 
hst with the Duke and Lady Helena at a quarter 
before nine. He is going to drive me in his 
cart to catch the ten o'clock train. And the 
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two maids are going on with the luggage in one 
of his omnibuses. I wish I were n't going," the 
girl added siniply. " I like being here much 
better than in Grosvenor Square. 1 don't intend 
to spend another season as I Ve spent this. 
Now, Lilian," — with an assumption of solem- 
nity which made her childish face more piquant 
than ever, — "I Ve got two things to say to 
you: iust two." 

"That sounds rather alarming." 

" One is that I 'm so glad to have been with 
you here. I do like you so much. You 're 
like the Duke in one way; I always feel the 
better for being with you. And I want you 
to be my own particular, intimate, fast, and 
trusted friend. Will you ? " 

"Yes," said Lilian, gently kissing the girl; 
" I like you as much as you like me, I think." 

"You don't know," Kitty continued, " how 
much I want a really nice girl friend. I don't 
like those London girls. They are a bad lot. 
If I told you the things they say and do, with- 
out a wink, I should take the wave out of that 
lovely hair of yours ; and I know it 's a natural 
one." 

"So is yours," said Lilian, laughing in spite 
of herself, which was just what Kitty meant her 
to do. 

" I own I 'm rather proud of my hair," Kitty 
continued, " though it is n't so fine or such a nice 
colour as yours. And I 've got such a lot of it ; 
it comes down to my knees, and makes quite a 
garment for me when I shake it out. I 'm corn- 
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ing down to The Cedars for a night, and I '11 
show it to you." 

" Do/' said Lilian, laughing still. " But you 
must come soon, if you are to see me ; for I 'm 
going back to my pupil shortly." 

"That brings me to number two. Do you 
know you make me positively angry when you 
talk like that?" 

Lilian started ; they were the words Savile had 
used. 

" We were talking about it at dinner last night, 
and Mrs. Tremenheere almost cried. I could 
see the tears forcing their way into her dear old 
eyes. And Lady Helena said it was monstrous, 
and seemed quite excited. And the Duke — " 
she paused. 

"Well," said Lilian, quietly, "what did the 
Duke say?" 

" I was trying to think exactly what it was, 
because his words are very precious, you know. 
Oh, I remember ! He said, * I do fully sympa- 
thise with Mrs. Tremenheere. But Miss Lid- 
dell is not an ordinary girl : and if she wishes 
for occupation, I can't doubt she has good 
reasons. Helena is right, however, in saying 
that it is monstrous for her to be toiling as a 
governess. I quite think, from her conversation, 
that she might do something in literature.' " 

" Did the Duke say that ? " and Lilian's fece 
brightened. 

" Yes ; and then he went on, * You know, 
Mrs. Tremenheere, that in our library here we 
have a number of quaint and curious old books 
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and manuscripts. I have long thought of getting 
someone down to arrange them, and edit some 
of them, and write about others. Why should 
not Miss Liddell do that as well as anyone else ? 
You and she might come for — say — three 
months, to see if she likes it. And a librarian's 
pay is, at all events, better than a governess's — 
especially at Bracy Castle ! * and he laughed." 

" What did ^he say ? " Lilian asked quickly. 

"She seemed quite taken aback. She only 
said, ' How very kind, Duke ; it would be so 
nice!'" 

" It is most kind ; and it would be most nice. 
But I can't leave Lady Betty in the lurch, you 
know. When my holiday is over, I must go 
back to Spalton." How she longed to go ! It 
would be unbearable at The Cedars. 

" Now," said Kitty, solemnly holding up one 
of her little shapely fingers, "hear my plan, 
which is a much better one — isn't it. Hector? 
— than even the Duke's. I told Hector all 
about it this morning," said the girl, stooping 
down to caress the dog in order to hide her 
own embarrassment, " and I 'm sure he under- 
stood. He wagged his tail furiously and tried 
to say, * How clever you are, Kitty ! I should n't 
have thought it of you, dear ! ' Did n't you. 
Hector?" And Hector, thus appealed to, re- 
peated the performance. 

"Well," laughed Lilian, whose desolation 
seemed to have lifted a little, "now that you 
have consulted your friend Hector, tell your 
other friend — me." 
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"Don't you know," said Kitty, brusquely, 
" that I *m very rich ? " 

"Yes," laughed Lilian. 

" Do you know how rich ? " 

" No," Lilian laughed again. 

"Well, rU tell you. Uncle John, who is 
my guardian, you know, — he is very good to 
me, — says that when I 'm twenty-one, I shall 
have at least twenty-one thousand a year. That 
is easy to remember, is n't it ? Now, what am 
I to do with twenty-one thousand a year ? " 

" I don't know," said Lilian, still laughing. 

" I know what I should like to do with that 
odd one thousand. I should like you to have it. 
Twenty thousand a year will be enough for my 
little comforts ! " 

" You dear, kind, good, romantic Kitty ! " 
and Lilian fairly sprang out of bed and hugged 
the girl. " Was there ever anyone like you ? 
But I could fCt take your money, dearest." 

"I knew," Kitty replied with a judicial air, 
" that you would be too proud. I told Hector 
so. But, you see, you should be my companion, 
or whatever you like. We two girls would live 
together. I 'm not going to live with Aunt 
Mary, or with my aunts at Holmhurst; so 
that would be all right, would n't it ? But 
horrors ! It is striking nine ; and I promised 
to be at breakfast at a quarter to. But they 
won't mind if I tell them Hector and I have 
been with you, giving you good advice. Good- 
bye, dearest Lilian," — kissing her, — " and 
remember I'm like Uncle John; if I say a 
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tiiinZy I do it. So make up your mind to let 
me nave my way," and she rushed from the 
room, followed by her canine admirer. 

Lilian felt her burden a bit lightened by the 
wonderful affection of the bright little heiress. 
But, oh, if she could only tell someone ! 



CHAPTER XXVII 

LILIAN was glad to get away from the 
Castle: how glad! But when the first 
little excitement of reaching her old home had 
passed off, she was not glad to be at The Cedars. 
She was very brave, and tried her hardest to hide 
her trouble from Mrs. Tremenheere. But in 
vain. Love sharpened the dear old lady's dim 
eyes ; she saw too clearly that there was some- 
thing amiss with the girl. The days dragged on 
in their quiet round. Each seemed to poor 
Lilian more interminable than its predecessor. 
How heavily her silence weighed upon her ! And 
she felt — how could she help feeling? — that 
Mrs. Tremenheere marvelled at it, and, very 
probably, reproached her for it, in secret. Yes, 
she must seem unkind and ungrateful to that 
dearest and kindest old friend. If she could only 
tell her ! What a relief it would be to get away 
to Spalton! But the day before the one ap- 

Eointed for her return, a letter came from Lady 
ietty saying that little Fanny was ill with measles, 
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— a bad attack. And Lilian's return was post- 
poned indefinitely. 

So that way ot escape was shut. The girl tried 
to occupy herself with reading, with music, with 
letters. And, her naturally strong will coming 
to her aid, she put aside, now and then, for an 
hour or two, the thoughts which were gnawing 
at her heart. She even began to write a novel, — 
a story of wronged and spurned love. But her 
own woe was too freshly real for her imagination 
to work freely amid fancied scenes of sorrow. 
She took long walks, and on several occasions 
went into the Catholic church on the other side 
of the common. On one of these, the service of 
Benediction was going on. The impressiveness 
of the ritual, the devotion of the worsnippers, the 
sweet singing of the choir, the lighted altar, the 
clouds of fragrant incense, impressed her. And 
when the priest blessed the hushed and kneeling 
congregation with the uplifted Host, comfort and 
peace seemed to fall upon her soul. She thought, 
" I will go and tell all to that kind-looking old 
man who has just gone into his confessional." 
She knelt down at the side of it, and saw him 
through the open grating making the sign of the 
cross over her. Then she began : " I have n*t 
come to confession, Father; but I am in very 
great trouble; I thought it would help me to 
bear it if I could tell you all about it, and that 
you might advise me." 

** Tell me, my child," he said very softly and 
gently ; " I will advise you as best I can." 

So, in a voice broken by suppressed sobs, she 
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.whispered her story in dim outline, but distinctly 
enough for the priest to understand it. He had 
not seen her as she entered the confessional, but 
he guessed that she was young, and knew from 
her wav of speaking that she must be cultured 
and renned. 

''It is a sad, sad story, my child," he said, 
after thinking for a few minutes. "You may 
have loved this man inordinately, giving to the 
creature what is due only to the Creator. But 

Jrou must not have hard thoughts of God. He 
oves us — each one of us — rar better than we 
love ourselves. And whom He loveth He 
chasteneth. Think of Him as a Father, with a 
father's pity for His children. Be sure this trial 
— I know what a heavy, what an overwhelming 
trial it must be — is sent you by Him for some 
good. Try to believe that, my child. I believe 
It. And I have good reason. I am now a very 
old man. It is fifty years since I turned to Him. 
I have served Him ever since. And He* is a 

food Master. Good ? Yes, He is the All-Good, 
le will never leave me nor forsake me — nor 
you, my child. Be patient and pray. Never 
mind about the words of your prayers. Words 
are not necessary. Prayer is tne ascent of the 
mind to God. Vocal prayer is the lowest kind. 
He knows each heart and its need. Try to rest 
in Him. Try to feel that above you is Infinite 
Love, ordering all things as is best for you ; and 
that underneath you are the Everlasting Arms, 
which will not let you sink into despair. Yes, 
^ rest in the Lord, wait patiently for Himi and 
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He shall give thee thy heart's desire/ Don't 
doubt it, my child. He will give thee thy heart's 
desire, in one way or another ; in His own good 
way. His way is best. Practise your religious 
duties regularly. And read diligently the Sacred 
Scriptures. I have had great troubles and ad- 
versities myself. And I know what help there 
is in them. Once, in a crushing sorrow, I lived 
for a whole week my inner lite on the words, 
* The Father of mercies and the God of all con- 
solation.' There is no book like the Bible. It 
is a wonderful book. The longer I live, the 
more I marvel at the heights and depths in it. 
It is a refuge in any trouble. Its words speak to 
the heart as none others do. Again I tell you, 
my child, that if you are patient under this trial, 
it will turn to your greater good. ' To them that 
love God all things work together unto good.' 
It is hard for you to believe that, is n't it, when 
you think of this terrible and sudden overthrow 
of your dearest hopes ? But it is much harder not 
to believe it. No : we must believe it if we believe 
that God is what we know He is ; All Good, All 
Powerful, and All Just. And this man upon 
whom your affections have been so set — pray 
for him that he may be rescued from such great 
wickedness and sin against God. And if he 
comes back to you, be sure he is changed before 
you allow his addresses again. Do not be in a 
hurry; prove him and let him wait. Look up- 
wards ror guidance, and you will be guided. 
Don't doubt'' it. * Commit thy way unto the 
Lord and trust in Him — and He will do it!' 
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Yes, He will do it. Be sure of that. God bless 
you, my child. I will remember you in my 
Mass to-morrow." 

The girl was greatly touched. 

"Thank you. Father," she said; "you have 
comforted me so much. May I come to you 
again, here ? " 

**Alas, my child, to-morrow I go away — 
abroad — to die, I think. I am very old and 
infirm. It is unlikely that I shall ever come 
back. But I shall think of you, and pray for 
you, while I live — and afterwards. And will you 
say a prayer for me sometimes, that I may die 
well ? And now there are many of my penitents 
waiting, and I must turn to them. God bless 
you, my child, God bless you. Bear your cross 
patiently, bravely ! " 

And she saw his uplifted hand make the sacred 
sign before he gently closed the grating. 

She rose from her knees, and sat down on a 
bench hard by, to collect her thoughts before she 
left the church. There were some ten or fifteen 
men and women, some of them very poor-look- 
ing, and a few children, kneeling or sitting near 
her, waiting to go to confession for the last time 
to Father Skinner — that, she noticed, was the 
name above his confessional. They all seemed 
sad ; some had tears in their eyes. 

" I don't wonder," she said to herself. " How 
good and kind he is ! " 

And she thought of St. Paul's parting from 
the Ephesian Christians when " he kneeled down 
and prayed with them all, and they all wept sore, 
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and fell on his neck and kissed him, sorrowing 
most of all for the words which he spake, that 
they should see his face no more." 

She felt more tranquil and resigned after the 
visit to Father Skinner's confessional. But she 

grew paler and paler every day, and, in spite of 
er efforts, more and more listless, though ever 
sweeter and more devoted to Mrs. Tremenheere. 
That kind old thing knew not what to do. She 
had sent several letters to Savile, telling him of 
her anxiety about the girl, and urging him to 
come. He wrote, as always, affectionately ; but 
he did not come. At last she despatched a note 
to Dr. Williamson, begging him to call next day. 

^^ I am so unhappy about you, Lilian, that I 
have sent for Dr. Williamson," she said, when 
the physician was announced. 

" Oh, auntie, you are good to me ! But why 
did you ? Indeed, I 'm quite well." 

" I shall feel happier if he tells me so," the old 
lady replied a little drily. " Will you go and 
see him in the morning-room, dear ? " 

" You *re not coming with me, auntie ? " 

" No ; I had rather that you saw him alone." 

The great physician took the girl's hand in his 
grave kind way, and fixed his searching eyes on 
her for a few minutes. 

" How long has this been going on, Lilian ? " 
he said. He had known her from a child, and 
still often called her by her Chrisdan name. 

She blushed. How much would he find out ? 
She knew how keen his penetration was, and 
dreaded lest he should discover her secret, 
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** Ever since I came from Bracy Castle, ten days 

" How did it begin ? " He was watching her 
closely though she did not know it. 

" With a very bad headache the day before we 
left the Castle." It was so nice, the girl thought, 
to be able to say the truth — and yet tell him 
nothing ! 

He asked her other questions in a quiet and 
reassuring way, still closely, but unobtrusively, 
observing her. He soon satisfied himself that 
the girl's nervous system had undergone, and was 
undergoing, a great strain. Suddenly he said : 
" Lilian, I have known you ever since you were 
a baby. I am your friend as well as your doctor. 
Won't you tell me what it is ? " There was an 
air of gentle authority in his voice; and he 
looked at her, the girl thought, as though he 
were reading her very thoughts. 

" I can't," she said famtly ; " you, of all 
men ! " And her pale face grew scarlet. 

A terrible suspicion crossed his mind. Had 
the doom of Gretchen, of Hetty Sorrel, fallen 
upon this refined and noble girl ? He put to 
her rapidly a few blunt and trying questions 
about her health. Her quick, unpremeditated 
answers — he would have staked his life on their 
truthfulness — brought relief to his mind. But 
— had anyone tarnished that young life and irre- 
parably ruined it, even although his momentary 
dread was unfounded ? 

"Sit down on that chair, Lilian," he said, 
"and let me look into your eyes,'* 
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She obeyed wonderingly. 

No, there was no guilt, no shame in those 
clear candid eyes, — true witnesses to a pure and 
stainless soul within. He took a sheet of paper 
and wrote a prescription : " It may help you to 
eat better and sleep better," he said. " Can't 
you manage to get some riding on horseback ? " 

" I don t think so," she replied ; "and, indeed, 
I don't fancy it just now." 

" I wish you could have told me all, Lilian," 
he said as he took her hand and pressed it 
warmly. " I will come and see you again in a 
week." 

She was relieved as the door closed behind 
him. 

"What is it. Dr. Williamson?" Mrs. 
Tremenheere asked anxiously, as he came into 
the drawing-room. 

"I don't know. Her nervous system has 
undergone a great strain, and is undergoing one. 
Her physical trouble is the consequence ofmen- 
tal. Has n't she told you anything ? " he added 
abruptly after a pause. 

" ^f o ; she is naturally reticent, and I can get 
nothing from her. She is most affectionate to 
me, but — " 

" I understand," he said. " Perhaps she 
would tell Philip. Write to him. Get him to 
come down and see her; and the sooner the 
better." 

" I have written to him, most strongly, several 
times," she replied in great distress. " But he 
does n't come. I can't understand his being so 
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heardess. He was always so kind to Lilian, so 
thoughtful for her." 

A ray of light crossed the doctor's quick 
mind, daily occupied in tracing effects to their 
cause. To himself he thought, " Philip does n't 
come, and / — his great fnend — am the last 
person in the world she could tell." To Mrs. 
Tremenheere he said : " I will see Philip. And 
now don't be anxious. I 'm very glad you sent 
for me. I '11 be here again this day week. If 
she seems worse, or you would like to see me, 
let me know, and I '11 come at once. Let her 
take the medicine I have ordered, regularly. 
Keep her as much occupied and amused as you 
can. Could n't you get that bright, fresh Miss 
Karsdale to come and see her ? The Duke tells 
me they are great friends. A fee for me ! Dear 
Mrs. Tremenheere, you ought to know better by 
this time," putting aside uie banknote the old 
lady tendered. "The pleasure of trying to 
serve you or Lilian is my fee. In this case 
virtue is its own reward — its exceeding great 
reward. Let old Jane come to speak to me 
in the Hall. I want a word with her. Good- 
bye." 

When Dr. Williamson had gone, Mrs. Tre- 
menheere sat meditating for a few minutes. The 
nervous system wrong ! What could it be ? It 
must be that she was regretting her dismissal of 
Kleist — as well she might! x es ; lots of little 
things pointed to that. How stupid not to have 
thought of it before I Fortunately, he had post- 
poned his return to Germany at the request of 
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the German ambassador^ who wanted to consult 
him about some documents on the higher educa- 
tion of this country. She would tell him she 
was anxious about Lilian, who was ailing and out 
of spirits, and ask him to come to-morrow. She 
wrote and despatched the note at once, feeling 
much pleased with herself, and said nothing to 
Lilian about it. 

As Williamson was driving home, he felt 
assured that the clue he had hit upon was the 
right one. 

" I ought to see Savile at once," he thought. 
" But how ? I have n't a minute before dinner. 
At eleven to-night there is that consultation; 
and to-morrow there is that country journey. 
Let me think. Luckily I am dining at home and 
alone. He must come and dine with me." 

He stopped at the nearest telegraph office. 
" Want to see you urgently : dine with me at 
8:30, throwing over any previous engagement." 

" That will bring him," he said. And when 
he reached his house in Upper Grosvenor Street 
he found a reply. Savile would come. 

He came accordingly at half-past eight, care- 
fully dressed, as he always was, but pale and 
haggard. 

" I 'm glad 1 sent for you, old friend," Will- 
iamson said, " for you evidently want looking 
after. Half a glance is enough to tell me that. 
The matter I want to speak to you about will 
keep till after dinner. Let us talk now of in- 
different things, for the benefit of our digestions." 

Williamson noticed that Savile ate little, though 
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the dinner was good, — the doctor made a point 
of alwavs dining well and leisurely, — and that 
he imbibed a great deal of Burgundy, for which 
he had expressed a preference when asked what 
wine he would drink. To be sure, the Clos 
Vougeot was particularly good. But Williamson, 
who found his one bottle of Margaux a suffi- 
ciently liberal allowance, stared a little on observ- 
ing that his guest was well advanced in a second 
or the more potent beverage. Savile seemed 
extremely absent too, and singularly ill at ease 
for so well bred a man. And his potations, while 
not at all affecting his head, only made him more 
gloomy. 

" It 's very good of you," Williamson said, 
" to come to-night. I suppose you had to throw 
over somebody." 

"Only the Silvertons. Now tell me what 
you wanted to talk to me about." 

" Lilian's health," the other shortly replied, 
closely observing Savile, who cast down his eyes. 

" My aunt told me she is not well. I 'm very 
sorry." 

" Mrs. Tremenheere told yoU rightly. Tve 
been to see the girl to-day. Her nervous system 
has had a severe shock of some kind. I don't 
like the look of her. She 's got something on 
her mind which has put her all wrong. I 'm 
seriously afraid of a complete breakdown — I Ve 
seen too many cases like it — which may mean 
an early death, or — " and his voice took the 
slow, deep tone which he was wont to employ 
when he specially desired to impress a patient — 
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^' or^ what is worse, a hopelessly shattered life ; 
the life of a confirmed invalid/' 

" Good God ! " groaned Savile, " what can I 
do ? What can I do ? " 

" What have you done ? " Williamson asked 
in the same slow, deep tones. 

Savile almost bounded from his chair; but 
the doctor, carefully noting the effect of the 
ambiguous words which he had purposely em- 
ployed, went on as though quite unobservant : 
" Have you been to see her ? Or to talk over 
things with your aunt ? " 

«No." 

*^I advise you to go as soon as possible, if 
you have still the affection for that charming girl 
which you have always shown." 

'^ I can't ! " and he hid his face in his hands, 
stooping over the table. 

Williamson rose from his chair. The fear 
which Lilian's pure eyes had exorcised from his 
mind some hours before, rushed back irresistibly. 

" Savile — " and he laid his hand on the 
other's shoulder — " Savile, surely you have not 
wronged that poor child ! " 

" Wronged her ! " Savile almost shrieked, start- 
ing up. " Not in the way you mean. Good 
God ! I must have sunk low indeed, for you to 
suspect me of such infamy ! • Wrong Lilian ! I 
would rather be burned alive in this world, and 
damned to all eternity in the next ! " and he 
sank into his former posture. 

" Forgive me," Williamson said. And then, 
as the other made no reply, ^' I thought our old 
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and tried friendship, and the poor girl's state, 
and your own terribly enigmatical words, gave me 
a right to ask." 

"There's nothing to forgive. You have a 
right to think everytning that is base and vile of 
me ! " Savile groaned, not liftine his head. 

There was a pause. Williamson, until he 
knew more, would not gainsay his friend's self- 
indictment. At last he asked, " Can't you help 
her, Philip ? " 

The two men, though on terms of quite 
brotherly affection, very seldom called one an- 
other by their Christian names. Savile, in all 
his deep anguish, was touched. "I would to 
God I could, George," he replied, not lifting his 
head, but putting out his hand. 

The doctor pressed it. 

There was again a silence. Williamson was 
puzzled. His clue did not take him fax enough. 
What did it all mean? At last he said: "I 
don't know if money difficulties fetter you in this 
matter. Should that be so, you won't refuse my 
help, if our friendship means as much to you as 
it does to me. I can lend you — as much as 
you want, perhaps, for as long as you like." 

Savile made no answer, and did not move. He 
only shook his head, and put out his hand again 
to press his friend's. 

" You see," Williamson went on, in the calm, 
decided way which he often found to act as a 
sedative on patients, " I have no children, and 
have only my wife to provide for. I have always 
intended that a considerable portion of my fortune 
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should go eventually to you, if you survive me — 
which I think you most probably will/' he added 
quietly. 

Savile rose, tears streaming from his bloodshot 
eyes, and flung himself on the so&. '^ She is 
dying — and it is I who have killed her ! " he sob- 
bed. " My darling, my darling ! " His whole 
frame was convulsed as he lay with his face 
buried in the cushions. The fountains of the 
great deep were broken up at last. 

It is a dreadful thing to see a strong man thus 
shaken with sorrow. But Williamson's profes- 
sion had inured him to such spectacles. He 
looked on pityingly, indeed, but not displeased. 
" It will do the poor fellow good," he thought. 
When Savile was a little recovered, he said: 
" Dear old man, you have had a bad touch of 
hysteria, but you are better. Wait here a minute." 
He disappeared and returned presently with a 
small glass. " Drink this," he said. Then, after 
a few minutes, " Now I must go off to a consulta- 
tion. I shall send you home in a hansom." He 
rang and ordered one. "Go to bed at once. 
Tell your man " — handing a prescription — " to 
get this made up. Let him wait for it, and take 
It in bed, as soon as he brings it. You '11 sleep 
well to-night; better than you have slept for a 
long time past. To-morrow afternoon I 've a 
country journey; but I shall come back by 
a train due a little before eleven, and I '11 look 
in on you at the Albany directly I arrive. Keep 
auiet till then. All may yet be well for her and 
for you." 
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Savile shook his head. The doctor, dismiss- 
ing the servant on some pretext, himself accom- 
panied his friend to the hansom. 

" Drive to the Albany," he ordered the cab- 
man. 

" I can't thank you," Savile feltered. " I shall 
break down again if I try." And he drove away. 

The doctor got into his carriage, and went off 
to his consultation in Belgrave Square, puzzling 
his brains meanwhile to find the solution of the 
Savile and Lilian mystery. At last he exclaimed, 
" I have it ! What a fool I am ! Cherchez mot 
lafemmey Lilian had told him that her trouble 
began with a bad headache the day before she 
lett Bracy Castle. Now, as he happened to 
know, Savile had been of the party tnere, and 
Lady Mary too. He saw it all — though as 
through a glass, darkly. Savile was in love with 
the girl — that was clear; and there could be 
little doubt that she loved him. And that bane- 
ful enchantress had come between them somehow. 

" She ought to be whipped at the cart's tail ! 
Hundreds of women who have been, were saints 
compared with her ! " 

When he had arrived at this Rhadamantine 
conclusion, the carriage stopped at the house of 
the sick man whom he had to see. The consul- 
tation was a Ions and anxious one. When it was 
over, he called for a sheet of paper and envelope, 
and scribbled in pencil this note to Savile : " I 
want you to promise me not to see Lady M. to- 
morrow before you see me. Send a wire in reply 
as soon as possible. G. W." 
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CHAPTER XXVIII 

SAVILE, in telegraphing to Lady Mary to 
excuse himself from dining at her house^ 
had given as the reason that Dr. Williamson 
urgently wanted to see him. She thought it a 
sufficient reason. He certainly had been looking 
worn and jaded lately. There might be several 
causes for that. Anyhow, she quite approved of 
the fest friendship between him and the great 
doctor, who, as she knew, looked after his phys- 
ical fitness. But the next morning she was dis- 
appointed to find no letter from him, telling her 
more than the necessarily curt telegram has told. 
However, she did not doubt she should see him 
in a few hours. And even if she did not, it 
might be well for him to have a day oiF now and 
then. He had been as she liked him to be since 
they came back from the Castle, obedient to her 
least wish: almost too obedient, indeed, for he 
had devoted himself to Kitty with really more 
than necessary assiduity, and almost seemed to 
prefer the girl's society to her own. That was 
not nominated in the bond ; but perhaps it was 
a necessary incident if the scheme was to succeed. 
And succeed it surely must. That curious fasci- 
nation which he exercised over women, and which 
Lady Mary, in her more reflective moods, had 
sometimes tried to analyse, but in vain, was 
clearly telling on the young heiress. 

Meanwhile the season was hurrying on. It 
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was now the first of July. Plans for the summer 
must be made. Silverton would certainly go^ as 
he always did, to Homburg, where, by a curious 
chance. Mademoiselle Bergerac was usually to be 
found in the month of August. Why should not 
she and Kitty go to the Duke's place in Scot- 
land? He had already given them an invitation. 
Couldn't she get Savile included in it? The 
fresh air and outdoor life of the Scotch moor 
would do him a world of good. And there his 
engagement to Kitty might be concluded and an- 
nounced. She would go off that very morning, 
and catch the Duke before he went out, and settle 
this visit at once. To consult Savile about it did 
not even occur to her. 

So she ordered her carriage and drove to 
Shropshire House. Lady Helena was out, and 
his Grace was in the library, the footman told 
her. That was what she had expected. 

"Ask his Grace if he could kindly see me 
for a few minutes." 

" His Grace would be very pleased." 

"Forgive my interrupting you, Henry," she 
began, — the Duke disliked being disturbed in 
the hour he consecrated daily to serious reading, 
— " but I 've seen nothing of you since I left 
the Castle. And I want two minutes' talk with 
you — really only two minutes. I knew I should 
catch you now." She smiled her most bewitch- 
ing smile. 

There was, however, no answering smile on 
the Duke's face. He replied with his habitual 
courtesy : " You know 1 'm always delighted to 
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be of use to you. Yes, it is quite trae; I 
have n't seen you since you left the Castle," — 
after a slight pause — "so suddenly." 

Lady Mary felt uncomfortable. She knew her 
cousin well enough to be quite sure that two 
words thus added apparently as an afterthought, 
were no afterthought at all. She thought it best, 
however, not to notice them, but to go straight 
to the point, and having, if possible, got what 
she wanted, to retreat as soon as might be. 

" I promised to keep you only two minutes, 
so I *11 tell you at once why I have come. You 
were so very kind as to ask Kitty and me down 
to Scotland — John, you know, is going to Hom- 
burg as usual. We should like very much to 
come if you are still of the same mind. And as 
we have several visits in contemplation, I thought 
I would ask you about what date we might come, 
and for how long." 

" Certainly I 'm still of the same mind, and 
shall be delighted to see you and Miss Karsdale. 
I suppose we shall be going about the 5th or 6th 
of August, perhaps a few days earlier. Come 
as soon after that as you like, and stay as long as 
you can." 

"You're very kind, Henry, many thanks, 
that will suit us beautifully. I'll settle the 
precise day with Helena later on. There's 
another favour I want to ask. Would you invite 
Philip Savile too?" 

"Well, Mary," he said gravely, looking 
straight at her with an expression which she 
knew, and did not like, "I'm sometimes told 
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that I 'm unconventional. But you are some- 
thing more — or less, is it? than unconventional." 

"No, Henry!" she said with a forced laugh. 
" No, no, you 're quite wrong. I was n't think- 
ing about myself, though Philip Savile and I 
are great pals, as all tJie world knows. Why 
shouldn't we be? But I was thinking about 
Kitty." 

The Duke's face grew graver still. " About 
Kitty ? '^ he observed drily. 

" Yes, they would do very well for one another. 
John's niece requires position ; Philip Savile can 
give it her. He requires fortune ; Kitty has 
five hundred thousand pounds, and when her 
two old aunts die, she will have almost as much 
more, John says." 

" She requires position ! He requires fortune ! 
Is that all which has to be thought of? Is it 
all xhztyou are thinking of, Mary, in this precious 
scheme ? " 

His face had darkened. She knew and 
dreaded the storm that was gathering, and would 
gladly have escaped. But that was impossible. 
She was in for it, and must go on. 

" Oh, Kitty is fond of Philip Savile," she said, 
affecting a light tone ; " and he 's taken with her. 
Why should n't he be ? She 's a pretty girl, and 
nice too. And it is time for him to marry. It's 
very simple." 

"/'»» not," he replied. "You're a clever 
woman, Mary ; but I nappen to know you down 
to the ground. Ton wish to bring about this 
match — I need not tell you what your real 
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reason for wishing it is — and so you are tempt- 
ing Savile with the girl's fortune. Well, your 
relations with him don't concern me, except from 
one point of view, which I shall speak to you 
about before I 've done," his voice had grown 
very hard. " But I tell you frankly that I see 
through your manoeuvre, and won't help you in 
it. No," he added vehemently, " by God, in- 
stead of that, I '11 spoil it ! " 

She was fairly cowed ; but she resolved not to 
show it, or to give up her plan. So she said : 
"Why how excited you are, Henry! What 
does it matter to you ? You don't want to 
marry the child yourself, I suppose? Do look 
at the thing as a man of the world. Savile would 
be a good match for her, and she for him. It 
would be a fair exchange on both sides." 

" I 've always said that I know nothing which 
so surely kills the moral sense as the life of a 
fashionable woman. And you're a striking 
example of it. A fair exchange! What is 
that bright little girl to get in exchange for her 
soul ? You — you, to whose care she is en- 
trusted — propose to make a present of her 
to a man who wants not her, but her fortune. 
And she is to share him with you. Don't 
you suppose that every man of the world 
whose eyes are not blinded must see through 
this dirty trick ? Mary, I knew you to be 
thoroughly selfish and worldly; but I didn't 
believe you to be as bad as that. I pity your 
children ; I pity Savile ; I pity even your 
husband." 
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Lady Mary's self-control gave way under 
this scathing indictment. "lou pity Savile; 
you pity my children ; you pity my hus- 
band," she half shrieked in great excitement; 
" but you are pitiless to me ! Don't I need your 
pity most ? Philip Savile is the one ray of light 
that has come into my life — " (The Duke raised 
his eyes incredulously, but she went on, appar- 
ently not noticing it.) "My husband ? What 
is he to me? I am not to his taste. It's quite 
another sort of woman that he cares about. I 
never see him except in public. You know I 
was sold to him." 

" I know nothing of the kind," replied the 
Duke, who had now thoroughly got himself in 
hand, and spoke in measured, judicial tones. " I 
know that your father wanted money badly to 
pay off his mortgages, and got it from, or 
through, Silverton. I know, too, that you 
wanted money, and a lot of money, to pay oiF 
your debts, and that they were paid off before 
your marriage. I know, further, that neither 
your father, nor anyone else, would have made 
you marry Silverton unless you had chosen. 
No, no ! it was no sacrifice of an innocent little 
lamb at the hymeneal altar, Mary, when you 
married. You had n't been through five London 
seasons — and in Lady Dashley's set too — for 
nothing. You took Silverton for better, for worse, 
with your eyes open, and of your own free will." 

" For better, for worse ! Yes, but he 's all 
worse." 

" No ; he is n't all worse. I *m not particu- 
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larly fond of him ; he 's not my sort of man ; 
but he might be a far worse fellow. 1 can trust 
his word — and I can't yours. And you — have 
you done anything to make him better ? Upon 
my soul, I think he is far and away better than 
you deserve. He gives you what you married 
him for, — any amount of money and your 
liberty. You are your own mistress; yes, and 
any man's you may fancy." 

" I do not choose to be insulted, Henry," she 
said, trembling with anger. 

" It is not my way to insult any man, still 
less any woman. It is my way to say the truth. 
The occasion calls for plain speaking, and plain 
speaking may do you good — if anything can. 
Personally, I like you. Yes," he went on 
meditatively, " I like you as well as I can any 
woman for whom I have n't an atom of respect. 
There is about you a symmetry of depravity 
which I admire in the abstract, and from an 
artistic point of view, though it is not to my 
personal taste." 

She could bear it no longer, and rose to go. 

" Pray stay a moment," he said, " there is some- 
thing else which I have to say to you ; " and he 
fixed his resolute eyes on her with a look which 
calmed her at once, and made her blood run cold. 
She resumed her seat. He reflected for a few 
minutes, apparently considering how he should 
put it. Then he said : " I don't complain, 
Mary, of your liking Savile. I like him myself 
extremely, partly for his father's sake, partly, 
and still more, for his own. I don't wonder at 
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your — fancying him ; I don't wonder at his fall- 
ing under your spell. But he is made for better 
things than his present existence. Surely you 
must feel sorry when you think — what you can't 
help knowing — that his relations with you (I 
suppose that 's the phrase) are spoiling his life ! " 

" I 'm never sorry for anything I do," she 
replied in a dogged tone. 

" I believe it : and so I won't waste time by 
trying to appeal to you from that point of view. 
Moreover, I am the last man in the world to go 
about as a censor of other people's morals. But 
I have — unhappily for myself — a place in 
London society, and that place involves dudes. 
Do you know the story of the showman who 
chastised his monkey for indecorous behaviour? 
* Public decency,' he said, ' must and shall be 
attended to while I keep this show.' I am of 
that showman's opinion. I keep the show called 
Shropshire House. I certainly won't admit to it 
people who don't observe the decencies of life. 
If you continue to afficher yourself with Philip 
Savile, as you 've done lately, I won't receive 
you ; and I shall ask Helena to strike your name 
out of her visiting-list." 

Lady Mary turned as white as a sheet. If 
that threat were carried out, it would simply mean 
her social ruin. "What have you heard against 
me, Henry ? " she gasped. 

" A great deal more than I choose to repeat," 
he said with dignity. " I listen to no scandal if 
I can help it, and I speak none. A story must 
be blazoned about at the clubs before it reaches 
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me. Do you suppose that with your face and 
figure so well known, not only to our own set, 
but to the herd that love to chronicle our doings 
— and especially our misdoings — you can escape 
observation by going some thirty miles from 
London ? — that you can stay alone, even with- 
out your maid, at an inn near the river in 
which Savile also chances to be passing the night, 
without the fact becoming known to hundreds ? '' 

She could have sunk into the earth as her 
cousin looked at hen She recovered a little 
when he continued, — 

" Your abrupt departure from the Castle, the 
other day, with Savile, was a pretty strong 
proceeding." 

"Why, I explained to Helena — " she began. 

" I know, I know, — the important business 
telegram. A very probable explanation, indeed ! 
But it so chanced that / was expecting a tele- 
gram — also on important business ; county busi- 
ness. I did not get it ; and thinking it must have 
been mislaid, I went myself to the post-office to 
make inquiries, and was informed by the post- 
master that on that day no telegrams had been 
sent to the Castle." 

She was speechless. 

" Shall I take you to your carriage ? " he said 
suavely. 

As he put her into it, he remarked : " Please 
remember that it is n't my way to say more than 
I mean, but less." 
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CHAPTER XXIX 

LADY MARY drove away in such a frame 
of mind as the judicious reader will easily 
picture ; and the Duke, turning to the footman at 
the door, ordered his horse. 

" A canter in the Park will do me good after 
that talk," he thought. " 'T was n*t a pleasant 
one." 

As he was coming back from his ride, he 
chanced to pass through Grosvenor Square, and 
saw Lady Mary in front of him, driving out in 
her victoria, alone. 

" I wonder," he mused, " whether what I 've 
said win be enough to turn Mary from that 
matrimonial scheme ? I think it will ; but she 's 
confoundedly headstrong. After all, perhaps I 'd 
better say a word to the little girl herself." 

He decided that he would. He decided further 
that there was no time like the present. Kitty 
Karsdale might very likely be at home. He rode 
up to the house and dismounted. Yes, Miss 
Karsdale was at home, and would gladly see his 
Grace. 

She came into the room with her usual bright 
smile. 

" I thought," he said, " that I should find you 
alone, for I saw Mary driving out just now, as I 
was riding back from the Park." 

"Yes; she's gone to Madame Desiree's, and 
she 's sure to be there an hour at least. So we 
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can have a good long tete-a-tete. That will be 
nice." 

" I want to talk to you about something which 
concerns you very nearly. May I ? Will you 
promise me not to think I am taking a liberty, 
and not be angry with me ? " 

" How could I think that, or be angry with 
you ? *' said the girl, looking full at him with her 
frank brown eyes. " But you frighten me a 
little. I ought not to be frightened, though, 
for you Ve always been awfully good to me. 
Not only most kind, but straight, honest, and 
sincere." 

" I Ve tried to be. You don't find all the 

Eeople, then, that you meet here, straight, 
onest, sincere?" 

" No ; most people seem to be wearing masks 
when they come to Aunt Mary's parties." 

" Masks ! That is true : the mask of a 
society smile which they put on as they come 
upstairs, and take off as they get into their car- 
riages to drive home. I sometimes amuse my- 
self by speculating what is under each mask as it 
passes by. I can often give a pretty good guess. 
Rage under one mask ; vexation under another ; 
sorrow under a third ; pain under a fourth ; and 
sometimes, — perhaps under the least preposess- 
ing mask, — love." 

"All those different things under the same 
society smile ? " the girl said gaily. 

"Yes, — those things and more lie concealed 
under that society smile. Little lady, you must 
never assume it. All that is best in us, — our 
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own dignity, our real happiness, our proper life, 
— ail gradually die away, as that society smile 
fixes itself on us, and our face becomes a lie." 

The gravity of his manner impressed the girl. 

" Duke," she said earnestly, " what is it that 
you want to say to me ? Have I done or said 
anything you don't like? Tell me, and I will 
try to benefit by your advice, indeed I will. Do 
you think / am acquiring that society smile ? " 

" No," he replied with an energy which 
brought back to her face the brightness that had 
disappeared for a moment. " I see no trace of 
it, thank Heaven ! But," he added playfully, 
" we never know what we may come to." 

Kitty came closer to him, and said : " Do tell 
me what is on your mind about me." 

"It is this : you must not marry Philip 
Savile." 

" Why ? " and there was a sort of mutinous 
brusgueness about her tone. 

"For several reasons; but two will be enough. 
He does n't love you ; and you don't love him." 

The girl flushed. "How do you know?" 
she asked half defiantly. 

" It *s hard to tell you, but I must. Suppose 
Philip Savile did not think of you spontaneously ; 
suppose you were suggested to him by some 
other woman, and that not for your sake, but for 
her own?" 

" Why should I suppose that ? " she asked in 
a low and rather frightened voice. 

"No, don't suppose it, believe it; for it is 
true." 
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The girl covered her face with her hands for a 
minute. Then she said excitedly : " Ah, now I 
see it all, all ! Aunt Mary ! But it is dreadful. 
Now I understand. How often she used to 
find some pretext for sending me away when 
he came ! And — and, oh ! I remember a dozen 
little things — that I understand now. Ah, what 
a vile woman ! But she is no aunt of mine. She 
is only my uncle's wife. And Philip Savile! 
He must be base to seek me as a wife at — at 
another woman's suggestion." 

"We don't talk any more of Mary Silver- 
ton," the Duke said gently. " She is not your 
aunt, but she is my cousm, and we are in her 
house. As for Savile, don't let us judge him too 
hastily. A man in the hands of a very clever 
woman is often hardly responsible for what he 
does — or seems to do. Besides — do you 
mind my asking you — has he ever sought you 
as his wife ? " 

" No," the girl said slowly ; " but Aunt Mary 
told me he was thinking about me." 

" Aunt Mary told you ! That is another 
matter altogether. Then Savile has himself 
made no sign ? " 

" He has paid me a great deal of attention 
lately. He has never proposed to me. I don't 
know how far he is serious." 

"And you — do you imagine you love Philip 
Savile?" 

" I don't know," she said, hanging her head 
and thinking. " No, I don't ; I 'm sure I don't. 
Perhaps I might some day." 
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"Would you stake your life's happiness on 
such a ^ perhaps ' ? Shall I — may I — try to help 
you to read your own heart? I think I can. V 
have watched you so carefully. Well, it is not 
love which Philip Savile has inspired in you. It 
is — will you be very angry if I say so? — it is 
pique." 

" Pique ! " the girl replied, starting. 

" Now you are angry ! " 

" I should be with anyone else. But — but — 
you are different ! " 

"Savile is not a real person to you. You 
know hardly anything about Philip Savile. It is 
a phantasm of your own imagination which usurps 
that name, — a phantasm dressed in extremely well- 
fitting clothes, and endowed with a curious fasci- 
nation which makes women run after him. There 
is among women a fashion in men. Just as there 
is in gowns and bonnets. And Philip Savile — 
more 's the pity, for he is capable of far better 
things — has been very much the fashion. He 
used to pay lyou little attention, or none at all. 
That rather vexed you ; and the thought of at- 
tracting him, of winning him, pleases you in pro- 
portion. That is all. But there is no love in 
that — surely ? Do you mind my saying all 
this ? " 

" Somehow," the girl replied in her frank way, 
" I don't seem to mind your saying it, — at least 
not much. I should mind very much any other 
person saying it. But you are different." She 
was silent for a minute ; then she went on impul- 
sively : " How good you are to me ! You are 
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the best friend I have, — the only real friend. 
But how difficult it will be for me to stay on 
here, after what you have told me ! How I shall 
hate it ! " 

" I had thought of that. On Thursday, Helena 
and I are going down to the Castle. I will ask 
her to write and invite you to come on Friday.*' 

"What can I say to thank you enough, 
Duke?" 

" And now," he continued, " to show the ex- 
traordinary inconsistency of men, I 'm going to 
ask you to wear a mask till Friday. 'T won't 
be for long, you know. To-day is Tuesday." 

" The mask of a society smile ? " she asked, 
with a very bright smile, by no means of that 
type, upon her dainty features. 

" No, no ! " he laughed. " But don't make 
any difference in your manner to Mary, if you 
can help it. She is not likely to ask you any 
questions," he added significantly. 

" I think it will be all right," the girl replied. 
"To-morrow I am going to spend the day at The 
Cedars, and on Thursday I shall have lots to do 
before leaving for the Castle. I 've been want- 
ing to go and see Mrs. Tremenheere and Lilian 
for ever so long. But Aunt Mary has always 
contrived to put some obstacle in the way. She 
does n't like them I think." 

" No," said the Duke ; " no more than a cer- 
tain person does holy water. I 'm glad you are 
such great friends with Miss Liddell — one of 
the very nicest girls I have ever met, and one of 
the loveliest." 
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" Yes, she is," Kitty replied. " And I always 
feel that it makes me nicer to be with her. Do 
you know, Duke," she added, " that I put her 
and you together in a way. I have two little 
niches in my mind, — sort of little shrines, don't 
you know ? — and I put your image in one, and 
hers in the other." 

" Hers is a lovely image indeed for your pri- 
vate chapel," the Duke said with a pleased smile. 
" But you might find something better to keep it 
company than the image of a weather-beaten old 
fellow like me." 

The girl answered merrily : " I 'm not going 
to let you run down my greatest friend, for that 
you 've proved yourself to be. You are n't 
weather-beaten, and you aren't old, and you 
are n't a fellow. You are smart, and in the 
prime of life, and a great personage ! " and she 
made him a mock reverence. 

"Well, little lady," he said, " I 'm glad you Ve 
recovered your brightness. Helena and I must 
make you have a good time at Bracy." 

" I 'm sure to have one," she replied with 
conviction. 

" And get Miss Liddell to give up that absurd 
whim of being a governess." 

" All right," said Kitty gaily, " I '11 see to that. 
Any other orders, your Grace ? " Then, with a 
tremor in her voice, she added : " I can't tell you 
how I feel your goodness to me. I won't attempt 
to thank you. I should begin to cry if I tried." 

" No, don't," he said, patting her head kindly. 
" You don't know how good I think you to have 
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allowed me to speak so frankly. Good-bye till 
Friday. Say everything kind for me to my 
friends at The Cedars. Helena shall send you 
an invitation in due form. And you will write 
and tell her what train you are coming by. 

" I 've checkmated Mary now," he said to 
himself, as he rode away. " What a jade that 
woman is ! Handsome enough, though, to turn 
any man's head. I should think, however, that 
Savile must have had enough of her by this time. 
But he won't find it an easy matter to get out of 
her toils. She 's a diablesse of the first water. I 
don't wonder at Silverton's preferring the Ber- 
gerac, — a diablesse of another kind and a better, 
by Jove ! * A mad world, my masters ! ' " 

He went straight to his sisters boudoir when 
he reached Shropshire House. " I think, Hel- 
ena, we should be doing a good deed if we asked 
Kitty Karsdale down to the Castle." 

" And a pleasant deed too. I 've got to be 
very fond of the girl. She is not a society ingenue. 
Certainly let us ask her." 

" A society inginue ! No, I should think not. 
There's no art and no affectation about Kitty 
Karsdale. She 's as natural as a two-year old. 
And she 's had as much of Mary Silverton this 
London season as is good for her." 

Lady Helena looked at her brother with curi- 
osity, and wondered what had happened, but did 
not ask. He hated being questioned ; and al- 
though always replying to mterrogatories with 
courteous words, never allowed them to draw 
from him a shred of information which he was 
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not minded to give. He continued, as if think- 
ing aloud : ** I shall be glad to get away from 
town and to leave behind * society,' — which is 
merely a synonym for * the devil and all his 
works, the pomps and vanities of this wicked 
world and all the sinful lusts of the flesh.' " 

Lady Helena laughed. " I 'm afraid society 
has n't a monopoly of those evil things." 

" Anyhow, * God made the country and man 
made tne town.' So, dear, will you write and 
ask Miss Karsdale to come to us on Friday ? " 



CHAPTER XXX 

JUST about the time when Lady Mary was in 
the worst part of her uncomfortable interview 
with her cousin, Adolf von Kleist arrived at his 
chambers from Oxford, where he had spent the 
last ten days, busy with the work he had under- 
taken for the German ambassador. On his table 
he found Mrs. Tremenheere's letter. That it 
meant hope for him, never entered his head. It 
might, perhaps, mean that he could in some way 
serve Lilian ; and he must go at once. He 
wrote a telegram. " Just received your letter : 
so sorry: will bicycle over to luncheon," and 
sent off his man to despatch it. 

" I shall do best to go to luncheon," he 
thought. "In that way I shall be able to see 
more of Lilian. I wonder what it can be." 

So, a little before one, the Baron von Kleist was 
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announced. He found Mrs. Tremenheere alone 
in the morning-room, and learnt from her how 
ill Lilian was the day before they left Bracy 
Castle, and how unwell she had been since ; how 
Savile and Lady Mary had suddenly gone off, 
and how they had seen nothing of Philip since. 
Kleist, too, had seen nothing of Philip for ever so 
long; but he had been away lately at Oxford 
and before that at Cambridge. And then Lilian 
came in, looking paler than he had ever seen her> 
and with an air of lassitude which made the 
young man's heart ache. She had rather dreaded 
his coming, when Mrs. Tremenheere had an- 
nounced it, upon receiving his telegram. But he 
was strong with the strength of self-control. And 
the greeting between them was as unembarrassed 
upon his side as upon hers. 

At luncheon he was bright and gay. A man 
of books rather than of the great world, and 
somewhat slow of utterance in a language which 
was not his native tongue, he did not greatly care 
for English society. But his manners were 
simple and easy ; his knowledge was very wide ; 
his voice was musical ; his words were well 
chosen; and he possessed a vein of quiet and 
genial humour. There was hardly any subject 
upon which he could not talk well. Upon this 
occasion he exerted himself to his utmost to in- 
terest the two women. And he succeeded. 
Lilian was grateful to him for the respite from 
her melancholy brooding which he brought. 
Mrs. Tremenheere thought she had never 
properly appreciated him — nor, probably, had 
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the girl who had refused him. She noticed with 
satisfaction Lilian's pleasure in his society. And 
after accompanying them to the lawn, and estab- 
lishing them under the trees, she left them, 
fondly hoping that die past might be undone. 

Such hope was very far from the mind of 
Adolf von Kleist. He had watched the girl 
at luncheon, quiedy but closely. He felt that 
some trouble was gnawing at her heart. But he 
knew that the trouble had nothing to do with 
him. For a few minutes after Mrs. Tremenheere 
had gone, they sat silent. Then he said, — 

" You do really look upon me as a true friend, 
don't you ? " 

" Yes," she replied in her sweet, candid tones. 
Ah, how they stirred him to the inmost fibres 
of his being ! " I think no girl ever had a truer 
or a kinder friend." 

"Then you won't mind my telling you how 
grieved I am that you look — may I say it ? — 
so unhappy, so different from what you used 
to be." 

She hung her head, and did not speak. 

"Do not think me intrusive or inquisitive, 
but I have an instinct which tells you are in great 
trouble. And I do so want to help you." 

She turned her deep blue eyes towards him, 
and he noticed — how could he help it ? — that 
the old brightness was not in them. 

" I shall never think you inquisitive or intru- 
sive, or anything that is not altogether kind and 
nice. It is nothing much, nothing serious. I 
am not very well." 
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He rose and stood over her. Somehow there 
was an air of mild authority about him, and his 
voice, though gentle and low, had a ring of 
grave insistence. " No," he said, " I am sure I 
am right. Your face tells too plain a tale. It is 
something very much, — something very serious. 
Let me help you, or try to help you," and his 
tones grew pleading and plaintive. " You cannot 
love me. I shall never ask you for that. But 
you can trust me. That I shall always ask. 1 
have your promise — it was my one consolation 
— to tell me if you were in trouble, so that I 
might help you if I could. Trust me ; trust me 
as a brother : won't you ? " 

" Trust you. Baron ! Who could look in 
your face and not trust you ? How good you 
are to me ! But you can't help me! " 

" You do not know. I may be able. Let me 
judge. Won't you tell me why you are so 
unhappy ? " 

" On," said the girl, subdued by his utterly un- 
selfish devotion, "it would be such a relief to 
tell it to you. It is crushing my life out, though 
I try all I can to bear it patiently. But how can 
I tell you ! And how can you help me ? No ; 
I am past help ! " and she stifled a sob. 

The strong man was greatly moved. For a 
moment he lost his self-control. 

"Don't say that, please," he exclaimed 
hoarsely, his blue eyes flashing with anger. " It 
unmans me. And at the same time it makes me 
furious. It makes me want to shoot somebody." 
Then recovering himself, and speaking more 
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gently, " Do tell me what it is ! I will do any- 
thing to help you, if I can. And if I can't, I 
will be silent; you know I will." 

She rose and stood by him, as if making an 
effort almost beyond her power. 

" Oh ! I will tell you. Since I saw you, some- 
one — someone whom I have loved — have 
worshipped — ever since I can remember, but 
whom I never dared to think of in that way, 
asked me to be his wife. No words can express 
my happiness. Then — in a minute — another 
came between us. Ah, it is as though the sun 
had sunk for ever ! " And the tears stole down 
her pale cheeks. She looked in his face, and 
saw infinite pity there. She went on : " Oh, that 
woman said such dreadful things ! " 

" Was he engaged to be married to her ? " 

" Ah ! you don't understand : she — she is 
married to someone else. She said I was taking 
him from her. I can't repeat to you all she 
said." 

" But did he make no explanation ? Did he 
allow her to say those things to you? " 

" He could not help it ; there was no explana- 
tion. It was the truth." 

" But did n't he come to you afterwards ? 
Had he nothing to say to you — after exposing 
you to that?" 

"No: I sent him a line to beg him to go 
away, and he left at once — with her." 

" And this was the beginning of your illness — 
the day before you left Bracy Castle ! Good 
God ! I see it all." And the young man sank on 
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a seat and covered his face with both his hands. 
"It is too horrible ! That you should have been 
exposed to this. And by him ! The traitor ! " 

" No, no ! " said the girl quickly ; " you must 
not think or say that. He is no traitor. He 
was loyal to you. He did his very best to plead 
your cause, when he came from you to me. He 
is no traitor to me. I ought not to have let him 
surprise my secret. But — " and she hesitated 
— " he told me he loved me with all his heart. 
And — I did not know of the horrible tie which 
already bound him to her. And she broke in 
upon us suddenly, and claimed him. And I said 
I would not take him from her; and that I 
prayed I might never see either of them again ! " 

" Poor child ! poor child ! it is too horrible," 
the young man groaned, his face still buried in 
his hands. 

" There, you see," she said, putting her hand 
on his shoulder, " I have only made you un- 
happy, dear and kind friend ; and you can't help 
me. I knew nobody could. It would have been 
better if I had n't told you." 

" No : a thousand times no," he replied, with- 
drawing his hands from his face; and she could 
see that it was wet with tears. " It was quite 
right for you to tell me, quite. I can help you, 
and I will. Let me think. 

" Philip must come back to you," he said at 
last. 

" But — " and she hesitated. 

" But what ? Tell me, please." 

" Oh, how can I say it to you ? Was I not 
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right to let him go ? I know their bond is horri- 
bly wicked. But, after what she has been to him, 
has she no rights over him? I lie awake all 
night sometimes thinking about that. You are 
wise. Tell me." 

" No ; don't let that trouble you. She has no 
rights over Philip. Those so-called rights are 
wrongs to her husband and to her children. 
You need not, should not think about her. And 
you love him still ? " 

" I never have loved anyone else, and I never 
shall. But that horrible scene — and all it 
means. Ah ! if I could only forget it, and think 
of him as I used." 

Kleist was lost in thought for some minutes. 
How could he help this poor child ! Knowing 
Philip as he did, and knowing the lax maxims 
of sexual morality current among men of the 
world, he could make allowance — which she 
could not. But how could he tell her this with- 
out offending her pure soul ? 

" No ; I shall never be able to think again of 
him as I used." 

" I know ; I understand what you are think- 
ing," he said at last. " It is very hard to speak 
on these things to a young girl like yourself, so 
ignorant of evil. You do not know men's natures, 
or their temptations, or their way of life. There 
is a wide difference between them and women in 
these matters. Their instinct is different. If I 
may so express myself, — it is very difficult to 
talk to you on such a subject, — the instinct of 
the man is polygamous; the instinct of the 
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woman is monogamous. Modesty, shame, are 
specially feminine endowments. Nature has so 
ordained it. You must not judge men as you 
would judge women in respect of them." 

" Do you mean that the rule of right and 
wrong in these things is different for men and 
for women ? " 

" The rule ? No. But it is differently ap- 
plied. What is the virtue you admire most in a 
man ? " 

" Courage. A coward is the most dreadful 
thing a man can be." 

" And in a woman ? " 

" Purity," she said, blushing. 

" Yes, that is so," he rejomed. " A woman 
ought to be brave as well as pure ; and a man 
ought to be pure as well as brave. But you 
wouldn't think so badly of Lady Mary as you do 
— and rightly — if she were merely a coward ? " 

"No," said the girl. "We don't expect a 
woman to be very brave." 

"And we do expect her to be very pure. 
But Philip — you would rather that he were 
guilty of the fault into which he has fallen, than 
that he were a coward ? " 

" Yes," the giri said. 

" Then, you see, that although everyone ought 
to practise all the virtues, some are specially 
required of men and others of women. Our 
common language bears witness to this. We say 
of cowardice that it is unmanly ; of immodesty 
that it is unwomanly. Purity is the first law of 
a woman's spiritual nature: ' Das Weib ist keusch 
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in ihren tiefsten Wesen.' It is not the first law 
of a man's. Take a case from your favourite 
poet, one of the noblest teachers he surely is. 
You think of Guinevere as ruined, because she 
has lost that one virtue which is the keystone of 
a woman's moral character ? " 

" Yes." 

" But you do not think so of Launcelot, the 
partner of her sin ? " 

"No." 

" And if Arthur had committed the same fault 
as Guinevere, he would not be in the same 
condemnation ? " 

"No." 

" Your instinct leads you right in thus judging. 
It is the teaching of Nature herself." 

" I have never thought about such things till 
now," she said in a low voice, and her pale 
cheeks were scarlet. 

" I am deeply grieved you have to think about 
them now. I resent it, as a sort of stain upon 
your mind." 

" I have suffered and learnt. I went to Bracy 
Castle a child ; I left it a woman." 

" It is as a woman you must help Philip." 

" Adolf! " she exclaimed. "You must let me 
call you Adolf and you must call me Lilian. I 
could not talk to you like this unless I felt you 
were as a brother to me. And you must let me 
address you as one." 

He took her hand and pressed it. "Thank 
you, Lilian," he said. 

" I wish I could marry you, Adolf," she went 
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on. Ah, what unintentional cruelty ! Her 
words went through the young man's heart like a 
knife. " But I have loved Philip all my life. I 
shall never love anyone else. I don't think I 
shall ever marry." 

" But if he came to you, and begged for your 
forgiveness, could you not forgive him ? " 

" It is n't that. It is n't forgiveness which is 
difficult. It is that my ideal has been destroyed. 
I sometimes feel as if I could never see him 
again. I am certain I could not see him now. 
1 ou said I must help him. How can I ? " 

" By letting him hope." 

" I am sure," she said, speaking to herself, 
rather than to her companion, " that he was quite 
sincere when he spoke to me. I am sure he 
loved me then — at that moment — as he never 
could have loved her. And yet — " she gave a 
shudder — "perhaps they are together now! " 

" I don't believe it," said Kleist, stoutly, though, 
in his heart of hearts, he by no means felt tnat 
confident assurance. " Listen to me, Schwester- 
chen," he went on. "He shall break with her 
at once, and for ever. To-morrow I am going 
to Germany. He shall come with me. There, 
away from the spell which she has cast upon 
him, and from all the degrading associations of 
his old life, he shall call his own ways into 
remembrance — and turn to better ones." 

"Shall this be?" she said. And there was a 
light in her eyes which Kleist had not seen there 
that day. 

" Yes ; this shall be. I engage that it shall. 
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And if his love for you is — " the poor fellow's 
voice trembled — "like mine," he was going to 
say — "what it surely must be, it will be as a 
flame burning up his past and purifying his 
whole soul. The love of a woman like you 
is a great sacrament." 

" If I could only be sure he was delivered 
from her, I should be happier. She magnetises 
him. I knew it — oh, I knew it ! — the first 
time I saw them together." 

"You are right. It is so. She is a Circe. 
Once delivered from her witchcraft, he will be — 
I won't say worthy of you ; no one is — he will 
be different: his better nobler self will triumph, 
and your happiness will return. It is not dead. 
It is only grievously wounded." 

She shook her head. " It would be sweet to 
Ywtfor him. I don't know if I could ever live 
with him." 

" Don't think more about it now, my sweetest 
sister," he said very gently. He saw that the 
girl was drooping. "When he comes back to 
you — as he will — a new man, you will do what 
your heart dictates. God will guide you to do 
what is right. Don't doubt it. And now let us 
go in. You are looking tired as well as cold. 
You must rest." 

They walked across the lawn in silence, through 
the open French window, into the morning-room, 
which was empty. 

" Adolf, I 'm so glad I told you," she said, 
putting her hand in his. " I feel less unhappy." 

" God has sent you to be a sister to me, m the 
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place of the little one I lost," he answered, still 
holding her hand. 

" You are going away to-morrow ? You will 
write to me ? " 

" Every week. Oftener, if you wish. You 
will say * Good-bye' for me to Mrs. Tremenheere? 
I hardly feel up to seeing her. Besides, I must 
go to find him. There is much to do ; and there 
are only a few hours to do it in." 

He raised her hand reverently to his lips, and 
departed. 



CHAPTER XXXI 

ADOLF VON KLEIST mounted his bicycle 
and rode swiftly away on it to his cousin's 
chambers. Sir Philip was out, Leslie said; he 
had gone to Dorrington Manor and would not 
be back till night. 

" I 'm glad he 's there," Kleist thought. 

He had, in fact, fled thither. ^^HUiamson's 
note asking him to promise not to see Lady 
Mary before they met, had reached him the first 
thing in the morning. He had telegraphed in 
reply, " I promise." And the best way to keep 
the promise was to go out of town. 

Dorrington Manor was his place in Bucking- 
hamshire, — a Jacobean structure of modest pro- 
portions round which his estate lay. He had 
never lived there; he rarely went there; and the 
two old servants in charge were astonished at his 
unexpected apparition. He roamed through the 
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house, looking at the old family pictures and 
feded tapestries. Then he opened an escritoire 
in the hbrary, and took out several packets of 
papers, and glanced at them. One consisted of 
letters to him from Kleist's mother, letters full 
of tenderness towards her sister's only son. 

Saunders appeared and asked for orders about 
luncheon. 

" Luncheon ! Oh, anything that Mrs. Saunders 
can give me : bacon and eggs and a glass of 
beer." 

After his frugal meal, he went out and walked 
idly through the long avenues of magnificent 
trees, . — memorials of his grandfather, who had 
been a great planter. He thought he had never 
properly appreciated the place — which, indeed, 
was true — till now, when nothing remained for 
him but to get rid of it upon the best terms he 
could. How picturesque the stately old house 
was, built in the times when men knew how to 
build 1 How pleasant to the eye the closely 
mown lawn, — a dream of bright verdure, — with 
its antique fountain and the well-timbered park 
beyond! How peaceful the trim garden, un- 
altered since the last century, with its old-fash- 
ioned flowers, its thick box hedges, the small 
stream purling lazily through it, and its sun-dial 
bearing the inscription. Moras non numero nisi Se- 
renas ! What a perfect setting it would all have 
been for Lilian's loveliness, if things had been 
different — as they might have been ! What was 
to become of her, poor child ? Was she really 
so very ill? Had Williamson exaggerated? No; 
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absolute veracity was one of the great physician's 
characteristics. Poor child, poor child ! If she 
could only care for Kleist all might, perhaps, be 
well with her. And perhaps she might get to 
care for Kleist, now that she knew what a worth- 
less scoundrel Philip Savile, whom she had so 
loved, really was. He tried to hope that it might 
be so — and could not 

He got back to town at seven, tired and hun- 
gry, and dined alone at The Travellers. Then, 
after half an hour of melancholy musing over a 
cigar in the smoking-room, he thought he must 
go back to the Albany. He had forgotten at 
what time to expect Williamson. He found 
Adolf von Kleist in an easy-chair, smoking 
pensively. 

" Why, Adolf, I have n't seen you for ages ! 
What has become of you ? " 

" We Ml talk of that another time," his cousin 
said. " You and I have always been more like 
brothers than cousins, haven't we?" 

" Yes," Savile replied affectionately, feeling a 
strange sense of solace in the other's company. 
" It 's natural. Our mothers loved one another 
dearly; and we were their only children, your 
poor little sister Amelia having died. I 've been 
reading some of your mother's letters to-day 
down at Dorrington." 

" I went to The Cedars this morning," Kleist 
continued. " I want to talk to you about Lilian. 
Youwon^t mind if I speak with fraternal frankness?" 

" Tell me, tell me about her. And how can I 
mind znything you say to me, Adolf? " 
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" I know all." 

"She told you?" 

" She was looking so ill and so unhappy. My 
heart bled for her. I pressed her to confide in 
me. She told me some things she has told no 
one else. I guessed the rest." 

" Then," said Savile, " I suppose you think 
me the greatest scoundrel unhung. And you are 
about right But, Adolf, please understand that 
I was perfectly loyal to you. I said everything 
I could to plead your cause with her. All thai 
came about after." 

" I know, I know ! I was n't thinking about 
myself. I was thinking what I could do for her 
— yes, and for you too, Philip." 

"Forw^?" he said in amazement. "Why, 
I Ve ruined the life of the girl you love. And, 
cousins — almost brothers — as we are, you have 
every right to hate me. By Heaven, you 're too 
good for this world ! " 

" Philip, I don't judge you so harshly as you 
judge yourself. Of course you 're responsible, 
mdirectly, for that scene which outraged her so 
horribly : but only indirectly. I hope I 've got 
her to think less — " and he paused, searching 
for a word — " less aloofly of you than she did." 

" Do you know what / was thinking this very 
afternoon ? I was thinking how much better it 
would be if she could forget me and care for you. 
I was trying to wish that it might be so." 

" No, no," he said sadly, " that has been 
ordered otherwise. Don't let 's waste time — we 
haven't much — in talking about it. She has 
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never loved anyone but you — and never will. 
She is very ill ; I think in a critical state. I want 
her to live — for you. But if she is to do that, 
you must live for her. I undertook that you 
should do two things. And she was less un- 
happy. Will you bear me out, and perform what 
I promised for you ? *' 

" I will do anything you tell me, Adolf." 

*' I promised her that you should break at 
once and for ever with Lady Mary, and go with 
me to Germany to-morrow morning, there to stay 
for awhile and to become another man, more 
worthy of her — or less unworthy," he said, cor- 
recting himself: his word must be a true expres- 
sion of his thought. 

" And that made her less unhappy ? " Savile 
asked eagerly. 

"Yes." 

" I give you my solemn word of honour to do 
what you have promised for me. I will see Mary 
Silverton to-night — I know where to find her — 
and break off entirely with her ; and I will go 
with you to-morrow." 

" See Mary Silverton ! " Kleist almost shouted, 
rising from his chair. 

" I must take leave of her — must n't I ? " 

" Take leave of her, Philip ! Have you taken 
leave of your senses ? You know far more about 
women than — thank God! — I do. But I know 
something of human nature. See her, and you 
won't escape from her toils. My promise meant 
that you should not see her." 

" What can I do ? I owe her something." 
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" All you owe her can well be paid in writing/* 
the other replied drily. 

Savile hesitated. 

" You promised to put yourself in my hands, 
Philip," his cousin saia sadly. " And I thought 
I might rely upon your doing so after — well, 
never mind. Then there is nothing for me to 
do but to go back to Lilian to-morrow, and tell 
her I have railed.'' He took his hat, and walked 
towards the door. 

" Stay, Adolf," Savile said. " I 'm sure you 're 
right. I will do anything you tell me. I was 
merely anxious to act as a gendeman." 

" Act as a gendeman ! " the other replied. 
And for the first time in their conversation his 
voice was stem. "Am / the man to counsel 
action unworthy of a gendeman ? " There was 
a look in his eyes before which Savile, brave as he 
was, quailed. 

" Forgive me ; you know I did n't mean that. 
Surely you can't imagine that I meant it. I 
offer you the most ample, the most unqualified 
apology for having used a phrase which could 
possibly have conveyed such an idea to your 
mind." 

" I accept it," he said simply. Adolf von 
Kleist would endure no word from any man 
living which seemed to imply a slur on his 
honour. 

" And now," he added, " you will not see 
Lady Mary? And you will write to her to- 
night, in the plainest and most unequivocal 
words, that all is at an end for ever between 
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you ? And you will start with me at ten o'clock 
to-morrow morning ? " 

" I will. I solemnly promise it. But you 
forget, Adolf. How can I go ? Those cursed 
debts of mine ! M v creditors will think I am 
running away from them, and will take proceed- 
ings. I suppose I must accept Williamson's 
money, though it goes awfully against the grain 
with me." And he told his cousin of his friend's 
magnificent generosity. 

" You may well be proud, Philip, of friend- 
ship like that. I see no reason why you should 
not accept such an offer from such a friend, if 
it were necessary. But it is not" 

" What do you mean, Adolf? " 

"You remember that my mother always 
meant you to have half of that legacy of £QLQyOCX> 
which she got from Mrs. Wynstanley. She 
thought it due to a pure misunderstanding that 
the money was not divided between her and 
your mother, and felt strongly that you ought 
to have a moiety of it. As you know I ve 
often told you, it was only her sudden death 
that prevented her from giving legal effect to 
her wish." 

" I was reading a letter of hers this morning 
in which she made reference to the matter." 

" You know, too, that I 've always considered 
myself under a moral obligation to carry out her 
wish, and have pressed the money upon you often." 

"Yes, you have, I know. Still, I've no 
legal claim to it. And, after all, Adolf, ^^ 10,000 
would n't be enough to help me just now." 
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" Would ;f 50,000?" 

" Yes ; that would set me pretty free and 
would enable me to clear off the encumbrances 
on the Dorrington property." He did not tell 
his cousin that he had recently gone into all 
this with Lady Mary, who had a capital head 
for business, and who knew far more about his 
affairs than he did ; and that all the papers con- 
cerning it, neatly arranged and docketed and tied 
up by her, lay in a drawer of the table at which 
he was sitting. 

"And the Dorrington property is worth — 
how much ? " 

" In my fether's time it brought in ^5,000 a 
year. Now the rental has fallen to little more 
than half of that." 

" Well," Kleist said slowly, " you are a free 
man. Twelve months ago I chanced to be travel- 
ling with Max Oppenheim of Frankfurt, to 
whom, some years before, I had been able to 
render a service which he thought a great deal 
of. He 's a very good sort, and has been want- 
ing to do something for me in return. He told 
me, as we were rolling along in the train, of 
a building syndicate in Berlin which was certain 
to be a magnificent speculation. I told him 
I had no taste for that sort of thing, and was n't 
anxious to increase my fortune. Then 1 remem- 
bered about that ^10,000 which I have never 
r^rded as properly belonging to me, though 
you would not have it. I remembered, too, 
how badly you want money, and how you have 
always renised to let me help you. So I talked 
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the building syndicate matter over further with 
Oppenheim. And the upshot was that with that 
;£'io,ooo I bought a hundred shares in the under- 
taking. I did it for you solely, reflecting that 
if I lost, you would be none the worse ; and that 
if I gained, you could hardly refuse to benefit 
by tny gambling on your behalf. Well, your one 
talent has become five talents; the ^loo shares 
are now worth X500 : your ^10,000 are turned 
into XfOjOCX). I shall write to my man of 
business to-night, telling him to sell at once, 
and to pay the money into your account at 
Coutts's." 

" Adolf," Savile said, " surely this is a poetic 
fiction to veil a generosity which, low as 1 have 
sunk, I cannot profit by." 

" I give you my word of honour that it is 
simple fact ; here are the papers about it," pro- 
ducing them from his pocket. " So let 's talk 
no more of the matter. The thing is settled 
at last ; and it *s a weight off my mind." 

Savile knew not what to say. 

" It is too much, Adolf," he exclaimed at last. 
"To think that I — of all men! — should have 
friends like you and Williamson ! " 

"Well, don't you want them?" the other 
replied, turning the matter off with a laugh. 
" By the way, Leslie told me you are expecting 
Williamson. He was inclined to refuse me ad- 
mittance on that account. But I said my busi- 
ness brooked no delay. Was n't I right ? " 

** You are always right, Adolf I " 

"Well, then, sit down and write to Lady 
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Mary before Williamson comes. And I *I1 write 
about those shares. There are some other letters, 
too, that I must get off to-night." 

So the two men sat down at diiFerent tables, 
and took pen in hand, and addressed themselves 
to their tasks. 

" What a difficult letter to write ! " groaned 
Philip, after staring at his paper for five minutes. 

" Begin," the other replied cheerily, "and you 
will soon get to the end." 

His cousin's voice seemed to have a stimu- 
lating effect on Savile. His pen now flew 
rapidly along. 

"Thank God, it is done," he said shortly, 
after reading through the letter, directing it, and 
sealing it. "How right you are, Adolf! I 
feel a free man. Do you think I might write 
to Lilian ? " 

" Certainly, and tell her what you have just 
done. But I think, if I were you, I would be 
brief Don't attempt," he added thoughtfully, 
" to hurry things with her. She has been deeply 
wounded both in her imagination and her sensi- 
bility, the dominant faculties in woman. You 
must give her time to recover." 

When Savile had finished that letter, and a 
short note to Mrs. Tremenheere, Williamson 
came in. 

" You are better, Savile," he said ; " you look 
a diflferent man." 

" I amy thanks to you and Adolf. Had ever 
anyone such friends ? " 

" The Baron knows all ? " asked Williamson. 
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" All," Savile replied. 

" I think it would be well that I, too, should," 
Williamson remarked, " for several reasons. I 
know some things now, and can guess others 
dimly. But it will be better for my patient 
at The Cedars that I should n't remain in the 
region of conjecture." 

" You must know all," Savile rejoined, " the 
more especially as Adolf and I are going away to 
Germany to-morrow. I will tell you." 

Williamson listened to his fnend's story in 
silence, save that here and there he interposed a 
brief elucidatory question. When it ended he 
rose and took Kleist's hand. 

" Baron," he said, " you point, with singular 
force, Kant's argument for a future state and a 
Supreme Moral Governor of the universe. There 
must be a Hereafter where such self-sacrificing, 
heroic devotion as yours will gain the reward it 
merits, and will never have here.'* 

Kleist replied simply, — 

**To help towards making the two people I 
most care for happier, is its own reward." 

"Williamson," said Savile, riving him the 
letter for Lady Mary, " I should Tike this to reach 
Grosvenor Square when I am out of England. 
Would you see that it is posted at eleven to- 
morrow morning ? " 

" I understand," said the doctor, repressing a 
smile, " and I won't fail to see to it." 

" And you will write and tell me about Lilian ? " 

" Yes, once a week : oftener, if there is cause." 

" What do you really think of her ? " 
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'^ She is a good deal out of health. But she is 
young, and she is strong. And the knowledge 
of the change in your life will be an immense 
help to her. Still she will want careful watching 
and careful treatment for a time. She shall have 
both. I shall offer to go down and stay with 
them at Wimbledon for a bit. I want a change." 

" What a friend you are ! By the way, I leave 
everything in your hands — including my horses. 
What shall I do with them ? " 

" I '11 sell Sunlight for you, if you like. The 
other two I '11 send down to Wimbledon for the 
present, in chaise of your groom, if you '11 let 
me. Lilian will be the better for son^e riding, 
if she is strong enough. I '11 try to find time to 
ride with her. And now I must go. It 's half- 
past eleven. Good-night, Philip. I wonder when 
I shall sec you again ? Good-night, Baron." 

" I must go too," said Kleist. " Shall I come 
and breakfast with you at half-past eight sharp ? " 

" Do," said Savile. " I '11 walk with you to 
the pillar post and put these letters in myself." 

"May I bring Leslie? " he asked his cousin as 
they separated. " He has been with me fifteen 
years. I should miss him ; and I think he would 
miss me." 

" So long as I have you at Schloss Gottelstein, 
safe and out of the way of mischief, Philip, — I 'vc 
several nice dungeons there, — you may bring a 
regiment of Leslies. There 's plenty of room 
for them." 

And he went on his way laughing, well pleased 
with his day's work. 
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CHAPTER XXXII 

SAVILE'S letter duly reached The Cedars by 
the first post the next morning. It was 
marked " Immediate." And old Jane, who knew 
the handwriting well enough, and shrewdly con- 
jectured that the writer counted for something in 
her dear young lady's trouble, at once took it to 
Lilian's room. 

The girl was awake and was looking through 
the open window — she had had her bed placed 
near it — upon the trees and flowers of the lawn, 
and was listening to the song of the birds. She 
blushed when she took the letter. 

" Dear Jane," she said, " will you come back 
to me in five minutes* time?" She must be 
alone when she read it. 

Jane departed, much pluming herself on her 
keen powers of perception. 

The girl broke the seal wth trembling hands, 
and read, — 

^^ I leave England to-morrow with Adolf. I cannot 
go without one word to you, Lilian — my lost love : lost 
by my own fault, my most grievous fault. I am rightly 
punished. I have deserved the words — worse than 
death — which were the last I heard from your sweet 
lips. It does not need much courage to die. But to 
live without you ! without the hope of you ! and with 
those words always ringing in my ears ! Still, I must 
tell you — I shall go mad if I don't — that everything I 
said to you on that day was absolutely true. It came 
from my heart of hearts. It always will be true. But 
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the loss of you made me quite desperate. Since then I 
have been living in a dream, a vile dream. What 
Williamson told me last night about your illness aroused 
me from it. I have broken entirely, and for ever, with 
— you know who, I won't ofFend your pure eyes with 
her name. God bless you, Lilian. I shall think of you 
always — always. My last word at night, my first in 
the morning, will be a prayer for you. Philip. 

^^ Do send me a tel^ram to say that you have read 
this. I hardly dare expect you will. Ah ! if you could 
only see into my hean." 

He had enclosed In the letter a telegraphic 
form duly stamped and addressed to himself. 
The girl took it and kissed it, and " irresistible 
sweet tears *' ran down her cheeks. 

" He is saved," she said. 

She thought for a few minutes. Then she 
took up the little jewelled watch — his last 
birthday gift to her — which lay by her bedside. 
There was not much time to spare. She rang 
her bell. Jane came in. 

" Jane, dear Jane," she said, " give me a 
pencil, quick, quick ! " and she clapped her 
hands as she used to do when a child in a fit 
of impatience. 

The old woman bustled about to get it, de- 
lighted at her return to vivacity. 

"Stay, Jane, please," she said. And then 
she wrote, — 

"Thank God for what you have written to 
me. Lilian." 

" I do hope he will get it," she thought, glanc- 
ing again at her watch. And then she added : 
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"Will you tel^raph to say that you have 
received this/* 

" And now, Jane, quick, quick ! Make some- 
one run with this to the post: run as fast as 
they can. It is most important." 

What a weight was lifted from her heart, poor 
child, as she lay there, reading and re-reading 
her letter. She would read it no more. She 
had got it by heart. She would bathe and dress, 
and go on to the lawn and tell the flowers and 
the birds, the companions of so many dark 
hours, that a ray of sunlight had come to her 
at last. 

It was a quarter-past nine when she entered 
the breakfast-room. Mrs. Tremenheere was not 
down. Another telegram was brought to her : 

" I shall live on your words till I see you 
again — in this world or the next. Philip." 

And then she heard the clatter of a horse's 
hoofe on the carriage drive, and Dr. Williamson 
was announced. 

He looked at her in his usual, searching way, 
as he took her hand. 

"You are happier, Lilian," he siud, smiling, 
still holding the little hand whose tapering fingers 
tightly clasped the telegram. 

" So much, so much, dear Dr. Williamson," 
she replied ; and her flaming cheeks told plainly 
the reason why. 

" I know all," he went on in a gently banter- 
ing tone. "Why did n't you tell me on Mon- 
day? Do you think a little girl like you can 
humbug an old practitioner ? " 
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"Ah! how could I tell jr^«/' she. replied — 
^* you, his greatest friend ! " 

" Well," and hi3 tone was very kind, " I won't 
pay you out in your own coin. I will heap 
coals of fire on your head. He is saved. What 
I told him about you on Monday night brought 
him to himself — his better self. You must not 
judge him too harshly, Lilian. You must not 
judge him as you would judge a woman. There 
is a psychical difference between men and women 
which is as well marked as the physical ; and from 
this results a distinction of sexual character. He 
will be another man now ; a great man, perhaps, 
— he has it in him — anyhow, I believe, a good 
one, and, I hope, a happy one." 

The girl hung her head, and cast down her 
eyes. The smart of her outraged modesty was 
still too keen to permjt her to talk of that. 

" And now," he said, changing the subject, — 
his quick perception read her thoughts, — "let 
us talk about you." 

" Oh," she said, " I am better; I 'm all right" 

"Yes, you are better; but you are very far 
from all right," he replied quietly. 

" Do you think that I am seriously ill ? That 
I am going to die ? " she asked. Only a few 
days ago, she would have welcomed the death 
sentence from him. Now the fountain of life had 
sprung up anew in her; and she dreaded it. 

" No, you are not going to die, and I cannot 
say that you are seriously ill. But you are ill 
enough to require careful treatment and careful 
watching." 
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" I otII be a perfect patient. I will do every- 
thing you tell me." 

" Then there is no reason why you should not 
be quite well and strong — your old self, in fact, 
— very shortly. Now I've a little plan which 
I want to propose to Mrs. Tremenheere." 

" Auntie is late this morning.'* 

"And I ought to be in my consulting-room by 
half-past ten, and must change before that. I 
can't see my patients in riding gear, you know. 
They would n't believe in me. So will you take 
a message from me to Mrs. Tremenheere ? " 

" Of course I will." 

" It is that I should like to come and stay 
here for a few weeks, if she could have me." 

" How delightful ! " the girl said ; and she 
rose and took both his hands. " Auntie will be 
overjoyed, I know. And I can't tell you how 
pleased I am ! " 

So was he with the girl's affection. 

" I should send down my riding horse, and two 
of Philip's, and one of my carriages. And I should 
go up to town every morning on horseback, when 
the weather allows, and ask you to ride with me, 
if you feel strong enough, part of the way. We 
would take the road that goes by Wandsworth 
Common and Nightingale Lane ; then we might 
get a canter or a gallop round Clapham Common, 
and you should ride nome with the groom ; and 
I would go on to my work and my labour until 
the evening, when I would drive back and dine 
quiedy with you and Mrs. Tremenheere. I shall 
cancel all my social engagements." 
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** It sounds too good to be true," the girl said. 
" But how can I let you do all this for me ? " 

" You are quite worth doing all this and much 
more, for. But you must not think me more 
devoted to you than I am. I shall be doing it, 
in great part, for myself. I am not well ; and it 
will do me dl the good in the world to be here. 
Unless I am careful, I shall break down before 
the end of the season. And if I do," he added, 
laughing, ** it will be very nice to have you and 
Mrs. Tremenheere to nurse me." 

She gave a happy little laugh in reply to 
him. 

" We would do anything for you that we 
could. But if it comes to nursing, I will be the 
nurse. I don't think I should make a bad one. 
Auntie would be too fidgety. I will have the 
blue room got ready for you. It looks out on 
the lawn. And there is a dear little room open- 
ing out of it, which will make a sitting-room for 
you. I will arrange it all myself. Oh, it will be 
such a pleasure doing it! And we will change 
our dinner hour from half-past seven to eight. 
That will suit you better, won't it ? " 

" No ; let it be half-past seven, please. We 
will all keep early hours. You want plenty of 
sleep, Lilian," he added, looking at the dark 
circles round the girl's eyes. " Yoii have arrears 
to make up." 

" Yes," she said simply. 

" Now," and he rose, ** I must go. I shall 
have to ride pretty hard to be in my consult- 
ing-room even by a quarter to eleven. By the 
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way/' he said, as he pressed the girl's hand, 
"don't you think you might now take Mrs. 
Tremenheere into your confidence ? Your silence 

?eatly troubles hen And she is very fragile, 
hink how sorry you would be if, when she is 
no longer with us, you had to reproach yourself 
with your reticence ! " 

" I felt I could not tell her before. She is so 
fond of Philip ; and it would have been such a 
blow to her. But now things are different. I 
will tell her to-day. I will try to put it to her 
so as to hurt her as little as possible. I will take 
all the blame I can to myself." 

" There is not any blame attaching to you, 
Lilian," he replied gravely. "And you must 
not let Mrs. Tremenheere think there is." 

" I will be quite truthful. I always try to 
be." 

So he went; and in a few minutes Mrs. 
Tremenheere entered. She was delighted at the 
improvement in Lilian's appearance. 

" What a wonderful man Dr. Williamson is ! " 
she said. 

The girl smiled. Then Mrs. Tremenheere 
opened Tier brief note from Savile, and was as- 
tonished to hear of his departure with Kleist. 

" I seem to be living in a world of mysteries," 
she complained, and her tone was very fretful. 

"Dr. Williamson is right," Lilian thought. 
" It is getting on the dear old thing's nerves. 
What a plague I am to everybody ! " 

But her self-accusation did not seem to touch 
her much. 
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" Auntie dear, finish your breakfast ; then let 
us CO into the morning-room. I have a great 
deaf to tell you." 

" Thank God you arc going to tell me at last ! " 
she replied testily. 

" You won't be angry with me, auntie, when 
you know all,*' the girl pleaded |[entiy. 

So they went into the morning-room, and 
Lilian knelt down and put her head on Mrs. 
Tremenheere's lap, — as had been her wont to do 
in her childish troubles, — and took the dear old 
wrinkled hands and kissed them, and told her 
whole story, extenuating Savile's part all she 
could. 

Mrs. Tremenheere was as full of compassion 
for her, as of indignation against Lady Mary. 
Even for her idolised nephew she had words 
of extreme bitterness. 

" Dear auntie, how sweet you are to me," the 
girl said. " But you must not judge Philip so 
harshly. Adolf and Dr. Williamson don't." 

"An!" she replied, "how good and noble 
they are ! There are no men like them." 

" Not even your adored Duke ? " suggested 
Lilian, with a httie laugh. 

" Well, yes, the Duke, to be sure ; but they 
are three by themselves." 

" Perhaps there may be others like them in 
this large world, if one only knew 1 " Lilian said, 
still laughing, and trying to divert the old lady's 
thoughts from topics so painful to her. "At 
all events, won't it be nice to have one of those 
great souls here ? " 
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'^I am more glad than I can sajr that Dr. 
Williamson is coming to us." 

" Let us go into the blue room, auntie, and 
make everything as nice for him as we can." 



CHAPTER XXXIII 

WHILE this was passing at The Cedars, 
Lady Mary was in a tever of impatience 
at ICO, Grosvenor Square. On awaking she rang 
for her chocolate and her letters, fully expecting 
to hear from Savile. Her disappointment made 
her very anxious and very cross. Perhaps he 
was really ill in bed. Even so he might have 
let her know. She would drive to his chambers 
as soon as she was dressed. But, no ; she could 
not. Madame Desiree's head woman was com- 
ing to fit her at half-past eleven. And that was 
an appointment not to be trifled with. Then 
she would go after luncheon. Her husband was 
lunching at home that day, — a very unusual 
thing. But he would n't linger. And it would n't 
matter if he did. At one o'clock, however, this 
letter came, — 

Wednesday, ii p. u. 
When this reaches you, Mary, I shall be out of 
England. I am going with Adolf von Kleist to-morrow 
morning. I don't know when I shall come back : per- 
haps never. I cannot live the life I have been living 
any longer. / cannot. I must tell you the tmth. I 
owe it to you. Since we left Bracy Casde, I have seemed 
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like a man in a dream, like an automaton, like a galvan- 
ised corpse. What has been between us, has been. It 
can't be undone. I would to God it could be. But 
our past — is past. And we have no future. To go 
on as I have done lately, with you, while my heart is 
elsewhere, would be utterly mean. It would be a fraud 
on you. Kleist has made a successful speculation for 
me which relieves me from my money difficulties, and 
makes me a free man. And I must try, somehow, to 
gather up the ragged ends of a wasted life. I ought to 
have said all this to you, instead of writing it. But I 
felt I could not. You will despise me. You can't 
despise me more than I do myself. Foigive and for- 
get me. p 

Lady Mary read the letter steadily through with 
gleaming eyes. Then she flung it from her on 
to the ground, and paced up and down the room 
like a caged lioness. 

" The coward ! I hate him ! I hate him ! 
He has gone back to that wretched girl, and 
dares not tell me so ! She has forgiven him ! I 
thought I had killed her love for him when I 
told her what he was to me. I made a mistake. 
I killed his love for me instead! What do I 
care ? I am still beautiful, and better men than 
he are dying to throw themselves at my feet ! 
He shall see that I will never play the part of an 
abandoned and neglected woman ! He is as weak 
as water, and he dreads my power over him. If 
he marries that girl, I can bnng him back to me, 
and I will do it, and then spurn him from me ! 
The world shall never say that he has thrown me 
away like a cast-ofF glove. ** And then a great 
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revulsion of feeling came over her. "Oh, 
Philip ! Philip ! " she wailed, and flung herself 
on her knees by the sofa, and burst into passion- 
ate sobbing. She loved him deeply after her own 
imperious fashion. She loved his handsome face, 
his charm of manner, his slow musical voice ; she 
loved his admiration of her ; she loved the envy 
of other women when they saw his devotion to 
her. In time she might have dismissed him her- 
self. But that would have been a different matter. 
It was he who had cast her off for that pale prude. 
And of all injuries that could be inflicted on her, 
the spreta injuria form^y the wrong to her pride 
of beauty, was the deadliest. Could she bring 
him back ? Was it worth while to try ? 

She rose from the ground, dried her eyes, and 
carefully scanned her face and figure in the long 
mirror, and thought that it was worth while and 
that she would try — and succeed. 

The door opened and Kitty entered the room. 

" Aunt Mary, Uncle John has sent me to ask 
if you are coming to luncheon. He is pressed 
for time. But what *s the matter ? " She noticed 
the woman's flushed face and glistening eyes. 

"Nothing is the matter! Please tell your 
Uncle John that I am coming, — but at my own 
convenience, — and beg him to begin without 
me." 

Kitty left the room, making a grimace, but 
not before her quick eyes had caugnt the sight 
of the large handwriting which she knew on the 
floor. 

" A jolly row between her and Philip Savile,'* 
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she said to herself, as she ran down the stairs. 
" I wonder what it is about." 

A few minutes later Lady Mary, pale, but per- 
fectly composed, entered the dining-room with 
her usual air of grande dame. 

" I know you will excuse me beginning, Mary, 
I am pressed for time. You never are, I think. 
The crack of doom will find you putting on a 
new gown, and the Day of Judgment will have 
to be postponed for you. But you look a little 
severe. Has anything put you out ? " 

" I have been fitting a new gown — it requires a 
lot of alteration," she answered with a light laugh, 
as usual, keeping the truth in sight. " At times 
Desirce drives me perfectly mad; but I can't 
afiFord to quarrel with her." 

" Why ? Do you owe her money ? " 

" No ; I never put myself in the power of my 
dressmaker. But she is too great a personage to 
ofiFend. So I am obliged to subdue my feelmgs, 
which is irritating." 

" Well, if you want any more money, there 
you are. I have had a rattling good week's rac- 
mg," and Silverton took from his pocket a 
bundle of banknotes whose crispness crackled 
pleasantly. 

" Thank you very much ! I am running a 
little low. But how did you manage to be so 
lucky?" 

" By eschewing all * certs ' in the way of tips, 
and using my own judgment" 

** Well, it is very good of you to give me some 
of your winnings." 
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" Not at all," he said carelessly, " a present 
from winnings always brings luck." And he 
thought of a diamond necklace now on its way 
to a little house in Queen Street. 

" Kitty, you can have the carriage to yourself 
this afternoon, if you like," Lady Mary said 
amiably. 

" Oh, thanks awftiUy ! But why are n*t you 
coming. Aunt Mary ? " 

" I have rather a headache, and I Ve a lot of 
letters to write." 

" What has become of Philip Savile ? Why 
did n't he dine here the night before last ? Is he 
smashed up ? " Silverton asked. 

" Oh, no ! But he is very far from well, and 
under the care of Dr. Williamson, who has 
ordered him away. So he has gone abroad this 
morning with Baron von Kleist. I Ve just had 
a letter from him to apologise for not calling to 
say good-bye. He mentions that he has made 
some lucky speculation which has quite retrieved 
his fortunes." 

" I should have thought Savile the last man in 
the world to do that," said Silverton, wondering 
whether ill health was the real reason of Philip's 
sudden departure. But his wife's face told him 
nothing. " By the way," he added, " would you 
care for a week or two at the Italian Lakes ? I 
am rather thinking of running over to that 
neighbourhood on a matter of business." 

" It would be delightfiil ! " 

His proposal fell m admirably with her situa- 
tion. She would tell her world, by innuendo, that 
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Silverton having insisted on her accompanying 
him to Northern Italy, Philip Savile had taken 
the opportunity of visiting his German cousin for 
sport. 

" Very well ; then I will engage our old courier 
to make all arrangements. We might start in a 
week's time, if you can put off our engagements. 
Kitty, would you like to come, too ? " 

" No, thank you. Uncle John. I *ve had a 
letter this morning from Lady Helena, asking 
me down to Bracy Castle on Friday, and I should 
like to accept the invitation, if you and Aunt 
Mary approve. I Ve had a lot of racket this 
season, and long for a little quiet in the country.'* 

"Quite right, Kitty. Don't overdo it and 
knock yourself out of time. I *m sure Mary and 
I quite approve," he said, well pleased at the way 
in which Lady Helena and the Duke had taken 
up his niece. ** I will ask young Vane and Rus- 
sell to come with us, if you have no objection, 
Mary ? " He liked the society of well-connected 
young men. They kept him young, he used to 
say. 

" Not at all. I like them both ; they are clever 
and amusing." 

Everything seemed going admirably. Algy 
Vane, one ofthe rising young diplomatists of the 
day, and in great request in London society, was 
devoted to her, and not long ago had excited 
Philip's jealousy. So she would leave England 
with flying colours. A visit abroad in her hus- 
band's companv would effectively silence busy 
tongues ; and the Duke would probably imagine 
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that she had taken his lecture to heart. It was 
just as well that he should. 

" What about the children ? " Silverton asked 
abruptly, 

^' Oh, they shall go with Miss Dean to that 
awful Margate. They love its vulgarities, and 
it *s a wonderfully healthy place. I will write to- 
day to take for them this summer the house they 
had last year. I have the refusal of it." 

" You won't see them for several months," he 
observed. 

" No ; but they will be well looked after. And 
I shall have them with me a good deal before I 
go." 

Kitty smiled. She knew what " a good deal " 
of the society of the children meant for Lady 
Mary. Five minutes very rarely in their mother's 
sitting-room, a hasty kiss, and, by way of vale- 
diction, " Now run away, you are pulling all my 
things about. Good-night, darlings. Miss Dean, 
don't let them stamp about over my head in the 
morning." 

What had come to her husband ? Lady Mary 
wondered. Always polite, he had been for 
the last day or two quite attentive. And she had 
caught a look of admiration in his eyes as she rose 
from the luncheon-table. Had Mademoiselle 
Jeanne's attractions begun to pall ? Or had the 
danseuse taken to herself a younger admirer ? — 
a richer one it would be difficult to find. No 
matter the cause; John's wish for her society 
came at an opportune moment. The trip to the 
Italian Lakes would help her to forget. Ah, 
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would it? In the midst of her bitter anger 
against Savile, she was conscious of an intense 
longing to be with him once more, to feel once 
again the kisses of his lips and the pressure of his 
arms, and to hear from him the words which 
thrilled through her as no others did. 



CHAPTER XXXIV 

KITTY KARSDALE went down to Bracy 
Castle on the following Friday by an after- 
noon train, and was received by Lady Helena in 
the hall with the kindest greetings. While these 
were in progress. Hector rushed in with the 
noisiest demonstrations of joy. He even went 
so far as to stand on his hind legs, and place his 

J)aws on the girl's shoulders, and try to lick her 
ace, an attention from which she defended herself 
by covering it with her hands. 

" No, Hector ; we are glad to meet again, and 
I am very fond of you, but really your tongue is 
too large and too rough.*' 

The Duke, entering, expressed undisguised 
astonishment. 

" I have never known the dog behave in that 
way before. Really, Hector, your manners have 
not that repose which stamps the caste to which 
you are supposed to belong. Will you do me 
the favour of Iving down?" The Duke was 
fond of saying tnat we ought to treat the lower 
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animals with courtesy, after the example of St 
Francis of Assisi. 

The dog, apparently sensible of his master's 
politeness, complied with his request, and with an 
apologetic expression of face, which was very 
comical, lay down at Xitty's feet 

" That dog puzzles me,** the Duke continued. 
" I can't make out how he knew you were here. 
He was in my own room with me, at the other end 
of the Castle, where I was busy with my secretary 
— that *s why I did n*t meet you — and could not 
possibly have heard the carriage when you arrived. 
On a sudden he jumped up, and rushed through 
the door, which was ajar. I followed him with 
much curiosity, opening one or two other doors 
for him, and found him welcoming you much 
too effusively. How could he have known that 
you were here ? I did n*t." 

" He must have heard us talk about Kitty's 
coming," laughed Lady Helena. 

" I wish," said Kitty, " some great saint would 
come and work a miracle, and open Hector's 
mouth, just as the mouth of Balaam's ass was 
opened, you know, so that he might tell us all 
about it." 

" Our Protestant Church does n't breed saints,*' 
the Duke replied, smiling. " The best I can do 
for you is a Bishop. Dr. Chapman is a most 
excellent man. But he does n't work miracles." 

" Is Dr. Chapman coming ? " said Lady 
Helena. 

" Yes : I *m sorry I forgot to tell you. I 
met him this morning as I was driving in to the 
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County Council meeting, and captured him to 
dine and sleep/' 

" How delightful ! " said Kitty. " I must ask 
him about Hector. He is so wise, and he explains 
things so nicely." 

" Now," said the Duke, " tell me about our 
friends at The Cedars, whom you went to see the 
day before yesterday." 

" Lilian has been dreadfully ill, but is better. 
She is still far from well, however. Dr. William- 
son is staying there, partly, it seems, because he 
is not very well himself, but more, I feel sure, on 
her account. He goes to Upper Grosvenor Street 
every morning on horseback. And she rides 
part of the way with him. He tells Mrs. Tre- 
menheere she is mending daily, and will soon get 
right again." 

" I 'm glad, indeed, of that," said the duke. 
" She is one of the loveliest girls I have ever 
seen." 

"And one of the nicest," added Lady 
Helena. 

** Yes," exclaimed Kitty, with ungrudging gen- 
erosity, " she is as nice as she is lovely. I like 
her as much as I admire her." 

" And have you done what you undertook ? " 
asked the Duke. 

"What, the governessing ? Oh, yes; that's 
all right. We had a long talk. She has prom- 
ised to give it up, and not to leave Mrs. Tremen- 
heere." 

" That is well," the Duke said. 

" Mrs. Tremenheere will want her more than 
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ever/* Kitty added, " now that Sir Philip has gone 
to Germany with Baron von Kleist." 

" That is well too, very well ; I had not heard 
of it," 

" Now," said Lady Helena, as the clock struck a 
quarter past seven, " I will take you to your room, 
Kitty, and you won't be hurried in dressing for 
dinner. And then I must order the Bishop's room. 
I suppose he will be here in a few minutes." 

At eight o'clock Kitty made her appearance in a 
black lace dress trimmed with rosebuds, with a 
simple band of large pearls — her uncle's last birth- 
day present — round her pretty throat. It was her 
sole ornament. The girl's taste in apparel, as in 
many other things, had undergone a great change 
since we saw her first at Shropshire House — 
only three months before. The Duke was sur- 
veying her with an expression of pleased criticism, 
when the Bishop entered, and after due greetings 
to his hostess, held out both his hands to the fresh 
young girl, who advanced towards him with 
smiling &ce. 

" I am so pleased to meet you again. Bishop," 
she said, " and there is sometning 1 want particu- 
larly to ask you. We must talk about it at din- 
ner," she added, turning to the Duke, and giving 
him a confidential little nod which made him faugh. 

So at dinner they talked about the strange 
behaviour of Hector, who lay supine upon the 
hearth-rug, with his eyes wide open and his ears 
pricked up, apparently very attentive to the 
conversation. 

The Bishop, who had occupied himself a great 
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deal with psychological problems, listened with 
much interest 

" Ah, yes," he said, " our dogmatism about the 
lower animals, as we call those poor relations of 
ours, is very great ; and our knowledge is very 
small. * In Nature's infinite book of secresy, 
a little can I read ' is all that the wisest of us can 
say. Personally," he went on, " I think the old 
view which restricts reason, in the proper sense of 
the word, to men, is the true view. But it is 
Quite certain that sensuous inference may lead to 
the same conclusions as reason, and that more 
quickly and surely, and may sometimes transcend 
them. Do you follow me, Miss Karsdale ?" 

" Yes, I think I do ; and you don't use long 
words, which is so nice of you. But how could 
Hector have known that I was there in the hall, 
this evening ? And the Duke thinks he was 
expecting me." 

" I looked at him now and then," said the 
Duke, '' and I certainly think I saw expectation 
written on his face, which I can generally pretty 
correctly interpret. And, from time to time, he 
would lift up his head, and put it on one side, as if 
trying to catch some sound travelling towards him." 

" The prescience of animals," tne Bishop ob- 
served, " is most astonishing. There are so many 
instances of it, quite well established, and quite 
inexplicable as it seems to me : at all events, no 
explanation at all credible has ever been given of 
them." 

" Do tell us some," said Kitty. 

" Well," he replied, " in years when there is go- 
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ing to be a severe winter, many birds of passage will 
make preparation for their departure earlier than 
usual. But if there is going to be a mild winter, 
some species won't depart at all, while others will 
migrate only a little distance south. If there is 
to be a dry summer, grey geese and cranes soon 
withdraw from the neighbourhood of shallow 
pools where they have established themselves at 
the beginning or spring, and go to places more 
abundantly provided with water. In years when 
floods occur, the beaver is found to build higher. 
In Kamtchatka, when an inundation is imminent, 
field mice depart in a body a few days before. 
There are plenty of other examples, as striking, of 
this curious prevision, or prescience, in the lower 
animals : but I won't give you any more, or you 
will think I am falling into the vein of Sandford 
and Mertony 

"It is very curious, indeed," Lady Helena 
remarked. 

" What do you think about it? " said the Duke 
to Kitty, who had been listening attentively, and 
seemed to be pondering deeply. 

" Oh, nothing much," said the girl, colouring 
a little. 

"You seemed very much absorbed in your 
nothing," laughed the Duke. " Won't you take 
us into your confidence and tell us what it was ? " 

" It was only this," she replied in her frank way. 
" I was thinking of a verse which I read this 
morning in the rsalms of the Day : * Oh, Lord, 
how manifold are Thy works : in wisdom hast 
Thou made them all : the earth is foil of Thy 
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riches/ '* The girl spoke the sacred words in a 
low and reverent voice, and seemed a little shy. 

" That is not a nothing. Miss Karsdale," the 
Bishop observed, looking at her with extreme 
kindness. "It is something very much to have 
those thoughts." And then, turning to the 
Duke, " The man, whoever he may have been, 
who wrote that fine Psalm, surely understood the 
physical universe better than many modern mas- 
ters of science, for he understood it ethically and 
religiously. It was given to him — in the words 
of your favourite poet — to look * through Nature 
up to Nature's God/ " 

" Yes," said the Duke, " they are noble lines : 

** * Slave to no sect, who takes no private road. 
But loob thro' Nature up to Nature's God.' 

" They are very noble. To come back, however, 
to our immediate topic. It would seem clear 
that the knowledge, or rather presentiment — 
the Germans call it forefeeling — of future facts, 
which we unquestionably find in the lower ani- 
mals, cannot be obtained by sensuous perception 
or by sensuous inference. But we also find it in 
man. And in him it is just as inexplicable. We 
cannot refer it to any process of reasoning." 

" You are thinking, Duke," said the Bishop, 
^' of the phenomena of second sight and the like 
— facts as to which the evidence is overwhelm- 
ing and conclusive." 

" A curious instance of second sight," said the 
Duke, " came under my own observation when I 
was attached to the Embassy in Paris. I was on 
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a visit to a country house in Picardy, and in the 
evening after dinner we were sitting on the ter- 
race, drinking our coffee and smoking our cigar- 
ettes, when a Scotch gentleman — Drummond 
was his name — exclaimed, pointing to a chateau 
on high ground some four or five miles distant, 
* Good heavens, the place is on fire ! * We all 
assured him that it was not, but had great diffi- 
culty in convincing him. At last he said, rather 
connisedly, * Ah ! now I don't see it : the rays 
of the setting sun must have got into my eyes, I 
suppose/ But at the same hour, on the next 
day, when we were sitting after dinner on the 
same terrace, the chateau was in full blaze. He 
had seen the conflagration twenty-four hours be- 
fore it occurred. I learnt afterwards that Mr. 
Drummond was of a Highland family." 

"Hector dear," said Kitty to the dog, who 
followed her when she left the table, " do you 
possess second sight ? Do you see things before 
they happen ? " 

" Perhaps he does," the Bishop remarked, 
smiling and looking at Lady Helena, who smiled 
in return. 



CHAPTER XXXV 

THE Bishop left early the next morning. 
As soon as he had departed the Duke 
took Kitty to show her some parts of the Castle 
which she had not as yet seen. 
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When they were passing the housekeeper's 
room, they heard the voice of Lady Helena 
through the half-open door. 

" Let us peep in," said Kitty. " Oh, what a 
nice bright room ; and how pleasant after those 
horrid dungeons ! It 's dreadful to think that 
people were shut up there. I *m glad they are 
turned into wine cellars. But it seems hard upon 
the nice bright wine to keep it in such a gloomy 
place." 

" You seem quite depressed, little lady, by the 
domestic arrangements of my ancestors," said 
the Duke, banteringly, as the three walked along 
the corridor. " I won't show you any more 
feudal horrors this morning. Don't you think I 
had better take her for a ride, Helena, to chase 
the gloom away ? " 

"I should love it," the girl exclaimed, " especi- 
ally as I want to try my new habit." 

"What a very uncomplimentary speech!" 
laughed Lady Helena. 

" But I too should enjoy the new habit much 
more than the old one," the Duke said; "so 
run and put it on, and come to me in the library 
when you are ready." 

"Dear Lady Helena," said Kitty, "do please 
always pull me up when I say such bitiseSy be- 
cause I want to get out of the way of it. But 
the Duke is accustomed to my silliness. He 
knows by this time what a little fool I am." 

" Indeed I know nothing of the sort ! I think 
there is a very good head on those shapely 
shoulders." 
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" You don't know how I value the compliment 
to my head," the girl said with a bright laugh. 
"I shall endeavour to deserve it by talking so 
sensibly all our ride. I'll be down in ten 
minutes/' and she tripped away singing to 
herself. 

" What a bright little fairy it is ! " the Duke 
exclaimed as he went off to the library, while 
Lady Helena made her way to her own sitting- 
room — she seldom used her mother's boudou- 
— deep in thought. 

" What does it mean ? " she asked herself. 
The delight her brother took in Kitty's society 
was too manifest to escape even the unobservant. 
And Lady Helena was far from unobservant. 
But did he mean anything serious ? He de- 
lighted in the company of young people. And 
the freshness and frankness of this very pretty 
girl evidently pleased him extremely. As evi- 
dently, she was on terms of great amity with him, 
treating him now as a play-rellow, now as a mon- 
itor and counsellor. " He is quite the best friend 
I have, or that anyone could have," she had said 
once. But had he inspired a warmer sentiment 
than friendship in that young heart? Lady 
Helena was too wise a woman to interfere. But 
she devoutly hoped that disappointment was not 
in store either for her brother or her guest. 

At this point in her musing, she looked out of 
the window, and saw the Duke mounting Kitty. 
The two rode merrily away. The new habit 
certainly suited that neat girlish figure to per- 
fection. 
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The Vicar, a scholarly celibate clergyman much 
in favour with the Duke, dined at me Castle on 
that evening. And the next day they heard 
from him an excellent sermon in Bracy Church. 
After the service, he hurried to tell the Duke 
about a tenant who had had a bad accident on 
the previous evening. 

" Poor old Jenkins ! one of my very best form- 
ers. I must drive over this afternoon and inquire 
after him. It is a pleasant drive of some five 
miles ; would you like to come ? " turning to 
Kitty. 

Kitty said she would be delighted, and looked it. 

" Tell them to put Victor mto the dogcart and 
to bring it round at three," said the Duke, when 
they reached the Castle. 

So a few minutes after three, Kitty was seated 
by the Duke's side in the dogcart. They rattled 
down the drive at a great pace, and were soon 
on the high road. 

" This is good fun ! What a rate we are go- 
ing ! '* the girl said happily. 

" Yes, Victor never allows the grass to grow 
under his feet : but he is fresher than I expected ; 
he wants careful driving/' 

" How beautifully you drive ! A friend of 
mine, Mrs. Travers, who drives a coach, always 
shaves the corners so close that she makes every 
one nervous. You don't do that. She adores 
horses," the girl prattled on, exhilarated by their 
rapid passage through the air, " and — is n't it 
odd ? — she is very like a horse herself! I have 
noticed that people often resemble the animals 
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they like best. People who like horses, have 
long noses and long necks, and they generally 
go very straight ; but when they do kick over 
the traces, oh, dear ! Then women who love cats 
have little wrinkled faces, and talk in a purring 
way, but say nasty, scratchy things about their 
friends," 

" You are a keen observer," laughed the Duke, 
" And what about people who like dogs ? " 

" It *s the same thing. A frivolous, worldly 
woman always has a litde, empty-headed, greedy 
dog which she dresses in a coat and bangles ! 
And — " 

" Sit firm ! There is a traction engine coming 
down that side road. I did n't expect we should 
meet one to-day. John be ready to jump down," 
the Duke said, as he tightened his hold on the 
reins. 

A start, a frightened snort, and Victor was 
flying madly along. A sudden jerk, and Kitty 
knew nothing more till she found herself lying 
on the road with the Duke kneeling by her side, 
and her head resting on his shoulder. 

" What has happened ? " she said, opening her 
eyes. 

" The cart has upset. Tell me — are you 
hurt ? " and his arm clasped her closer. 

" No, not a bit ; only my head aches a little, 
and I feel rather shaky. But are you all right ? " 
she said anxiously. And as she looked into the 
eager eyes, so close to her own, something that 
she saw there brought the colour quickly back 
to her face. 
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" Yes, I am quite all right, quite ! I fell 
on my feet somehow. But for the moment I 
thought you were killed," and he shuddered. 

" Where is the horse ? I do hope he is not 
hurt ! " 

" Never mind about the horse. I sent John 
back to the Castle for a brougham to bring you 
home, and told him a man was to go off at once 
on horseback for the doctor." 

" But I don't want any doctor. I am quite 
well. I only feel shaky and want to rest a bit." 

'^ It will be some time before the brougham is 
here. And there is no house near. Let me take 
you to that little wood, across the road, out of the 
sun." 

He raised her carefully in his strong arms. 
The girl looked up and smiled at him. 

" Don't you find me very heavy ? " and the 
bright colour rushed again into her face. 

" No, baby ; I could carry you for miles and 
not feel it But here we are," and he placed 
her gently on a bank under one of the trees. 

She lay awhile, with her eyes closed, in silence. 

" Does your head still ache ? And have you 
any pain anywhere else ? " 

" No, my head does n't ache a bit now, and I 
have no pain anywhere. I was a little dazed, 
but that has gone off too. I was only resting, 
and thinking." 

" What were you thinking, Kitty ? " he asked. 
He had never called her by her Christian name 
before. 

She opened her great brown eyes, and turned 
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them towards him. There was an unwonted 
seriousness in her voice. 

" I was thinking," she said simply, " how good 
God is. You might have been killed. And," 
she added with a little hesitation, " I was saying 
a little French prayer of thanksgiving which 
SoBur Angeliaue, at the convent, taught me." 

" Tou might have been killed. Thank God 
you were not, thank God ! " 

« Ah ! I did not think of that" 

"You didn't seem a bit afraid when Victor 
bolted." 

" No ; you see, I was with you." 

" My darling ! Kitty ! I must speak. I love 
you. I want you for my wife. I love you with 
my whole heart. Can you care for me ? " 

" You love me ? Tou ! " 

She spoke in a tone of amazement He has- 
tened to reply. 

" Forgive me. I ought not to have ex- 
pected that you could care for a man so much 
older than yourself. Forgive me. Forget that 
I have spoken. You will find some younger 
man on whom you can bestow the priceless treas- 
ure of your love. Kitty, you are crying ! My 
darling, don't cry for me. I shall try and get 
over it. We shall always be good friends, sha'n't 
we ? Kitty, I can't bear to see you cry." 

" I *m not crying for you ; I 'm crying for 
myself," the girl said amid her sobs. 

" Why are you crying for yourself? Have I 
vexed you ? Have I hurt you ? " He was in 
great distress. He knew not what to make of it 
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*' Yes, you have. First you tell me you love 
me. Then you say that you will get over it, and 
that we shall be friends ! It*s horrid of you ! " 
and she sobbed again. 

" Kitty, my dear sweet child, what do you 
mean? Tell me; I don't understand. You are 
making me terribly unhappy." 

"Oh, you are very clever, I know. But — 
but — you are very stupid too. You might 
know that — that — " 

" I might know what ? " 

" That / sha*n't get over it, and don't want to 
be friends with you ; that I love you with all my 
heart," and she turned suddenly and threw 
her arms round his neck. 

" Kitty ! my darling little Kitty ! is it possible 
that you mean it ? " 

" Of course I mean it. I think you are quite 
the nicest man that is or ever was. I love being 
with you. I want to be always with you. You 
are all the world to me. If you don't marry me, 
I shall never marry anyone." 

Her outburst of tenderness and devotion was 
too much for the strong man. He could not 
speak. He held her closely in his arms, kiss- 
ing her soft cheek; and she nestled closely to 
him. 

" But are you sure I shall make you happy ? " 
she said at last. " I *m not good enough for 
you." 

" It is I who am not good enough for you. 
I'm too old." 

" No, you *re not," the girl said with a happy 
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laugh. " I remember saying to that horrid Mr. 
Twistleton that I think you the youngest man I 
know ; you are so fresh and natural. I 'm not 
sure that you are not too young, and that I 
sha*n't have to make you wait tor a year or 
two." 

"A week or two, Kitty," he replied in the 
same tone, kissing her ripe, pouting lips. 

" Oh, dear ! here comes the brougham. And 
I am so emoying myself. No, don't kiss me 
again, for I'm sure they can see quite well. 
Why, we 've had a dreadful accident, and I declare 
I had forgotten all about it ! " 

"You are quite sure that you are not at all 
hurt? You are not feeling anything?" 

" I feel nothing except happiness too great for 
words in the thought of your love," she said 
softly, as they walked toward the brougham. 

The footman stood with the door open, and 
respectfully expressed a hope that his Grace was 
not hurt, nor Miss Karsdale. 

" No, thank you, William, we are both quite 
unhurt," the Duke replied. 

And William sprang on the box to inform the 
coachman, in a careful whisper, that though per- 
haps he did not know it, he was drivmg the 
future Duchess of Shropshire back to the Castle. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI 

HEN they reached the Castle, Lady 
Helena advanced to meet them with 
anxiety written in her kind eyes. 

" I do hope you are not hurt, dear ? " she said 
to Kitty. 

"Not a bit, dear Lady Helena," the girl 
replied, kissing her. "I was never so well in 
all my life, never half so well," and she glanced 
at the Duke with a roguish smile. 

"And you, Henry?" 

"I was never the hundredth part so well in 
all my life." 

Lady Helena saw the situation. She put her 
arm around Kitty. 

" I am so very glad ! Henry has waited long 
for the right girl ; and she has come at last. He 
will make you very happy, dearest Kitty; you 
don't know how good ne is." 

"I think I do," she replied sofUy. "And 
my one thought, all my life, will be to make him 
happy ; not so happy as he deserves, that is im- 
possible, but as happy as I can," and the big 
brown eyes filled with glad tears. 

" And now," she went on, " I must go to my 
room and change this dilapidated frock. And I 
should like to be quite by myself for a little bit, 
to think it all over, it is so wonderful, and to try 
to be thankful. And I Ml come down to tea," she 
said to the Duke in answer to a look in his eyes. 
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So Kitty appeared at afternoon tea quite rested, 
and looking delightfully fresh in a white muslin 
frock. 

When it was over — which it soon was — Lady 
Helena discreedy withdrew, saying that there were 
some letters which she must write, and that Kitty 
must always call her Helena. 

" Oh, yes," Kitty replied ; " that will be delight- 
ful. But it will want a little practice, you know." 

" And now," said the Duke, when the door 
was closed, "you will have to call me Henry. 
Will that want practice too?" 

" Oh, no ! that comes quite pat. I was trying 
it over to myself as I came along the corridor 
just now. Henry ! Does n't it sound quite 
natural now, as if I had been saying it all my 
life?" 

" Yes, quite natural, sweetest," he said, taking 
her on his knee. 

"You're quite sure no one will come in?" 
she asked, putting her arm around his neck. 

" No one will come in without knocking." 

" Well, I shall listen ; and if I hear a knock 
I shdl jump off and look demure — like that." 

" Well, keep that look until it is wanted," he 
said g^ly. " It is very pretty, but I like the 
one you had before better. And now, dearest 
little Kitty, we have lots of things to talk about. 
First, when shall we be married ? " 

" I should like to be married as soon as possi- 
ble, for several reasons. I Ve been thinking 
about it in my room." 

" That is exactly what / should like. But tdl 
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me your thoughts. It always interests me so 
much to hear them." 

" Well, you see, Henry, in the first place, I 
want to be always with you. I don't like the 
notion of going away from you at all. Therefore 
we ought to be married as soon as possible." 

^' Admirable reasoning and quite conclusive. 
You are as wise as you are pretty." 

" And then, you know, I am a kind of waif 
and stray. I can't even remember my father and 
mother ; they died when I was quite little ; and 
until I came up to town this season, I used to 
live with my two old aunts at Holmhurst. They 
are dear old things and so kind to me. But it 
would be dreadfully slow to be there after — " 

"After what? " he laughed. 

" After this," she said kissing him. 

" Of course," she continued, " I could go to 
my Uncle John. He is all right. But I don't 
want to be with Aunt Mary more than I can 
help — now that I know her." 

" Quite so. It is perfectly clear that we must 
be married forthwith. Will to-morrow do ? " he 
laughed again. " We might get a special licence." 

" I should like very much to be married 
to-morrow. But how can I be ? You know I 
must be married properly, with bridesmaids, and 
a trousseau, and a wedding cake, and everything 
grand. Don't forget that you are going to make 
me a Duchess ! " 

" Ah ! " he said still laughing, " are the pomps 
and vanities of this wicked world so dear to that 
little heart? Well, how long will it take to 
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make all arrangements so that your Grace may 
be married properly ? " 

" Your Grace ! How nice it sounds ! " she 
said, laughing too. 

*' Don't you think we might manage the end 
of the month? Say about three weeks' time 
from now?" 

*^ Yes ; I think we could manage that. You 
know. Uncle John will like to make a splash 
over it Is that very bad slang, Henry ? " 

"Not very bad," he said. "You will have 
to be married from your uncle's house?" 

" I think I must be. They could hardly 
stand the racket of it at Holmhurst. Besides, 
London will be much more convenient. I sup- 
pose I shall have to be at Grosvenor Square until 
our wedding ? " 

"Yes, nominally. But really you can spend 
most of your time at Shropshire House. Helena 
will be only too delighted. And I don't think," 
he added significantly, "that Mary Silverton will 
try to prevent it.'* 

" She won't succeed, if she does. And now, 
Henry," — turning towards him and looking 
him full in the face, — "I 've something to tell 
you. I want you to know the worst of me.** 

" There *s no worst to know, dearest ; it *s all 
best." 

She tightened the pressure of her arm round 
his neck for a minute, and then said gravely : 
" Listen, and you shall judge. I *ve a confession 
to make to you. Is this the proper place to 
make a confession, — on your knee?" 
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'* Quite the proper place," he laughed. " What 
is it ? " 

" I don't much like to tell you. I *m afraid 
you'll be angry with me." 

" I 'm quite sure I sha'n't, dearest," he said, 
taking her hand and kissing it. ^' But don't tell 
me. I don't want to know." 

"But I w«j/ tell you ! " 

" Then do tell me, little simpleton," pinching 
her ear. 

" Oh, don't ; you'll pull my ear out of shape 
and make me ugly. Well, I 've been a horrid 
litde flirt. I Ve — I *ve let two men kiss me. / 
did n't kiss them, you know," she added quickly. 

" Then give me the two kisses you did n't give 
them," he said merrily. 

" How lightly you take it ! I '11 give you 
three for being so nice ! " And she did. " I 
was afraid you would be angry. I 've never 
kissed any man but you — except Uncle John ; 
and I kiss him in quite a different way. You're 
sure you don't mind, Henry ? " 

"You silly child! Mind!" 

" Perhaps you will, if I tell you who they 
were." 

" I sha'n't in the least, my little queen. But 
I don't in the least want to know." 

" But / want to tell you. I must make a 
clean breast of everything, for I *m never going 
to have any secrets from you. They were the 
Count de Champignac and Lord Sempringham." 

" Poor Champignac ! — the attache at the 
French Embassy who died last month?" 
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She nodded. 

" Ah, yes ! A bright, charming young fellow, — 
the sort of young man I like ; a young man who 
is young. Well, I don't wonder. And Semp- 
ringham ! I don't wonder either. It is a way 
he has. He kisses every pretty woman he can, 
except his pretty wife — whom he leaves for other 
men to kiss." 

** How good you are to me ! I really 
was positively afraid you would judge me 
severely." 

There was a knock at the door, and Kitty 
sprang from her amorous perch, and sat down in 
an arm-chair, looking her demurest. 

** Has your Grace any orders about the post ? 
The postman is here," a footman asked. 

" The letters are not ready yet. They will be 
by and by. Someone will have to ride over to 
Muddleton with them to catch the post there." 

" Yes, your Grace." 

** Are n't you coming back, Kitty ? " he said, as 
soon as the door closed. 

" Of course I am. I like you to nurse me ; 
I feel so near to you. But we must n't forget 
our letters. And there is one thing more I want 
you to tell me, Henry. Won't our nice Bishop 
be the proper person to — marry us ? " 

"Certainly, dearest." 

" Well, I should like to write to him myself, 
and tell him about our engagement, and ask 
him." 

" Ask him to marry us ? " 

"Yes." 
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" I wish you would. He will like it. And 
so shall I. He is the best of men and Bishops." 

** Does n't Bishop mean overseer ? " the girl 
asked, playing with his watch-chain. 

"Oh, you learned little lady! I believe you 
are a Girton girl in disguise, after all. Yes, 
'episcopos,' the Greek word for bishop, means 
overseer. How did you find that out ? '* 

" I sha'n't tell you. I have been improving 
my mind a great deal lately. I really do believe 
I shall do the Duchess business very well,** she 
laughed. Then more gravely, " I shall ask the 
Bishop to oversee me a little : to tell me things, 
and to help me to be good. I *m going to write 
him such a nice letter. And I sha'n't show it to 
your Grace.** 

"Your correspondence is sacred, little lady. 
I *m glad you are going to have Chapman for 
your spiritual pastor and master. You*ll get 
nothing but good from him.*' 

"And now we really must do our letters, 
Henry. I have to write to Holmhurst, and to 
the Bishop, and I mus^ send a line to poor Lilian, 
— she will be so glad, — and I suppose I ought 
to send one to Aunt Mary." 

"Yes. But I must write to your uncle, so 
you need not. Could n*t you write your letters 
here ? I hate parting with you.** 

" Don't be so silly, Henry," she said, spring- 
ing down with a laugh. " No, I can't even stop 
in this room and write them. I know I should 
never get through them. Now, should I ? Nor 
you yours ! Come, Hector ! " 
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" Perhaps not," he sighed. And, walking with 
his arm round her to the door, he kissed her and 
opened it, and let her and the dog out. 



CHAPTER XXXVII 

SO, thanks to Kitty's sagacious flight from her 
lover, the letters were duly written, and the 
Duke's missive was awaiting John Silverton next 
morning when he came in from his ride in the 
Park to breakfast. He always partakes of that 
meal alone, if possible. He likes to devote his 
fresh matutinal energies to arranging the day's 
campaign; for his every day is a campaign. 
That high finance, of which he is a king, is in 
truth a perpetual conflict, — the bitterest and most 
ruthless form of the universal struggle for exist- 
ence. The spoils are to the victor. The weak- 
est go to the wall. No quarter is given. None 
is expected. Blasted reputations, broken lives, 
blighted homes, are the ordinary incidents of 
that never-ceasing battle. The fittest survive, 
and prove their fitness by surviving. "The 
wealthiest men among us are the best." A cool 
head, clear eyes, nerves of iron, and a will of ada- 
mant are the titles for leadership in the armies of 
Mammon. And John Silverton possesses these 
in amplest measure. There is something Napo- 
leonic about the man. But he disdains the lying, 
the forgery, the thousand-fold fraud which the 
revolutionary Caesar so unscrupulously employed. 
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No one can accuse him of disregarding the mor- 
alities of finance, as the City understands them. 
His word is his bond. He never stoops to an 
advantage which to his world seems unfair. And 
if, when he gets a rival into a tight place, he keeps 
that rival there, — as he certainly does, — this is 
merely a piece of prudent strategy. The rival 
would assuredly act in precisely the same way, if 
the situation were reversed. The man's iron- 
grey hair, keen, concupiscent face, close-shaven 
except for a well-trimmed black moustache, sharp, 
small, deep-set hazel eyes, singularly square chin, 
sinewy frame, and strongly marked features, 
plainly proclaim him what he is: courageous, 
veracious, and edacious — but self-controlled. A 
keen juc^e of men once called him a new incar- 
nation of Vautrin. Such of the company as knew 
who Vautrin was, were considerably astonished. 
And certainly the suggested comparison between 
a felon, and a financier whose praise is in all the 
Churches of Mammon, might, at the first blush, 
well seem an outrage on humanity, or, at all 
events, on gigmanity. I suppose it was meant 
that the life philosophy of tne Silver King and 
of the prince of convicts was pretty much the 
same : tnat, however different tneir environment 
and career, their view of this world, and of the 
next, did not materially differ. And, indeed, I 
can imagine John Silverton — he knows the 
French language and a certain department of 
French literature very well — saying, in a moment 
of candour, which is not unfrequent with him, 
"Savez-vous comment on feit son chemin ici? 
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Par Teclat du genie ou par i'adresse de la 
corruption. II faut entrer dans cette masse 
d'hommes comme un boulet de canon, ou s'y 
glisser comme une peste. L'honnetete ne sert a 
rien. Pour s'enrichir, il s*agit ici de jouer de 
grand coups : autrement, on carotte, et votre ser- 
viteur ! Voila la vie telle qu'elle est. (^3, n'est 

J>lus beau que la cuisine ; 9a pue tout autant, et il 
aut se salir les mains si Ton veut fricoter ; sachez 
settlement vous bien debarbouiller : la est toute 
la morale de notre epoque. Croyez-vous que je 
blame le monde? Du tout. II a toujours ete 
ainsi. Les moralistes ne le changeront janlais. Je 
ne vous parle pas de ces pauvres ilotes qui partout 
font la besogne sans etre jamais recompenses de 
leurs travaux et que je nomme la confrerie des 
savates du bon Dieu. Certes, la est la vertu dans 
toute la fleur de sa betise, mais la est la misere. 
Je vois d'ici la grimace de ces braves gens si Dieu 
nous faisait la mauvaise plaisanterie de s'absenter 
au jugement dernier." * 

^ For the benefit of those of my readers who have not had, or 
have not profited by, Mr. Silverton^s opportunities of acquiring a 
mastery of the French tongue, I subjoin an English version of this 
extremely characteristic, and properly untranslatable bit of Balzac. 

** Do you know how a man makes his way here f By dazzling 
genius or adroit corruption. You must tear a way through the 
mass of men like a cannon-ball, or steal among them like a pesti- 
lence. Mere honesty is no good at all. If you want to get rich, 
you must play for big stakes. If you don*t, there is nothing else 
for it but low playing — which don't suit yours truly. There you 
have life — as it u. Not nice, is it ? No more is cookery. That 
stinks in your nostrils, too, doesn't it? but you mustn't mind 
soiling your hands if you v?ant your grub. Only take jolly good 
care to wash them well afterwards. And there you have the whole 
morality of this age of ours. Do you suppose I blame the world 
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On that Monday morning Mr. Silverton's 
letters had, as usual, been placed on his breakfast- 
table by his butler, Perkins. And on the top of 
the pile that judicious domestic had laid the Duke 
of Snropshire's, whose handwriting was perfectly 
well known to him. It caught his master's eye 
at once. 

" What is the Duke writing to me about, I 
wonder," he said to himself. 

He proceeded to resolve the question by the 
ordinary process of opening the letter and read- 
ing it. He had long acquired the art — so 
necessary in his life — of keeping his face under 
perfect control. But it was evident to the intelli- 
gent Perkins, from the flare in his eyes, that the 
ducal communication interested him deeply. 

" Send to inquire whether her ladyship is 
awake," he said. 

" Yes, sir," Perkins replied, leaving the room in 
his usual noiseless way. 

" What *s up ? " he swd to himself, as soon as 
he had closed the door ; and he gave the lowest 
of possible whistles. It was so low as to be in- 
audible half a dozen yards oflF; but it aflForded 
the worthy man's feelings that relief which he 
would not accord to them by speech. He in- 
fer being what it is ? By no manner of means. It has always 
been like that. And moralists will never make it different. I 
don*t speak to you of those poor helots who, all the world over, 
work away without getting any recompense for their toil. I call 
them Almighty God*s ragamuffins. There you have virtue in the 
full bloom of its idiocy — yes, and destitution with it. I can see 
from here the face those good fellows will make if God should play 
them the bad joke of stopping away from the Last Judgment.** 
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dulged in no gossip, though he heard a great 
deal, and much of it did not redound to the 
discretion of Lady Mary. He had his own 
opinion of her ladyship ; but wild horses would 
not have drawn it from him. 

" What 's up ? " he said to himself a^n. His 
eye had caught the word " Confidential" at the 
head of the ducal letter. "It won't be * confi- 
dential ' long," he thought He knew the world 
well enough to be aware that our most private 
performances have a way of suddenly becoming 
most public : that the most hidden things we do, 
in secret chambers, are quite unexpectedly pro- 
claimed upon the housetops — or, what is fiir 
worse, in the newspapers. 

Thus meditating, he despatched Charles, the 
third footman, to obtain the desired information 
concerning Lady Mary's slumbers from Mademoi- 
selle Annette. In a few minutes he returned 
and informed his master that her ladyship was 
awake, and had left her bedroom, and was taking 
her chocolate in her own sitting-room. 

" Very well," said Silverton, who had the letter 
still in his hand, and seemed deep in thought, " I 
shall be back in a few minutes. Keep the things 
hot." P S» 

He went upstairs to the suite of rooms dedi- 
cated to his wife's use. He seldom visited them, 
but he greatly admired them. They were hung 
with the richest rose-coloured damask, in panels 
of white enamel, and furnished in white and gold, 

{)icked out with tender green as of early spring 
eaves. A French artist of great repute had 
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painted the ceilings with scenes from the legend 
of Venus, and pieces of the most exquisite old 
Dresden china were artistically disposed here and 
there. Silverton had given Lady Mary carte 
blanche for the equipment of this suite, and had 
paid a portentous bill without a murmur. Very 
diffident of his own taste in such matters, he had 
the profoundest confidence in his wife's, of which 
he had exhibited this proof, among others, that he 
had caused the decoration of her rooms to be 
faithfully reproduced in the bijou residence — 
not a mile off — which enshrined the piquant face 
and dainty figure of Mademoiselle Bergerac of 
the Frivolity Theatre. 

Lady Mary started when her husband 
appeared. She had felt restless, and had left her 
bed, throwing a loose gown over her night-dress, 
and thrusting her feet into the daintiest o? slippers, 
and had gone into her sitting-room. There she 
sat, sippmg her chocolate, nursing her King 
Charles, and glancing at the Morning Posty when 
her husband's unexpected apparition startled her. 
He held the letter still in his hand. And she 
at once recognised her cousin Henry's hand- 
writing. The door communicating with her bed- 
room, where Mademoiselle Annette was occupied, 
was open. Silverton closed it. Then, turning 
his inscrutable countenance towards her, he said : 

" Here 's a letter from Shropshire which you 
must read at once. It does n't altogether take 
me by surprise. I keep my eyes open, though 
my mouth is shut.'* 

Lady's Mary's face became ashen. Her over- 
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foil underlip dropped. Her heart almost stopped 
beating. A succession of thoughts passed through 
her mind with the speed or lightning. How 
much did her husband know? How much did 
he care ? She had told Savile he did n't care ; 
but perhaps he did. After all, she was his 
property; and he was very tenacious of pro- 
prietary rights. Most certainly, he would n't 
like a scandal about her. And she was well 
aware that of late she had been far less circum- 
spect than usual. Savile had cautioned her about 
tne fate of a woman without discretion. And she 
had been indiscreet, most indiscreet, in her mad 
efforts to keep him. He was n't worth it. And 
she had lost him after all. Had the Duke heard 
something very compromising? And had he 
written to tell John Silverton? Impossible! 
That was n't his way ; he was too chivalrous for 
that. Perhaps Silverton had written to him as 
the head of her house ; and that was his answer 
in her husband's hand. A sentence of condem- 
nation very likely, — for the Duke could n't lie, — 
of utter ruin. What a fool she had been ! And 
how she pitied herself! She had, in that brief 
moment, an experience akin to a drowning man's. 
The whole of her liaison with Savile was present 
to her. Transports, recriminations, love, jealousy, 
fear, hate, chased one another through her fevered 
brain. All heaven and all hell seemed to be con- 
centrated in that brief point of time — which was 
like a limitless eternity. 

At last, by a supreme effort, she mastered her- 
self sufficiendy to say, " What is it ? I have a 
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bad headache this morning. I 'm too stupid for 
anything." 

" I thought you seemed queer," he replied. 
" What is it ? It is this," holding out the letter. 
He paused ; a cold shiver ran through her. 

" It is this,** he continued, putting the letter 
into her hand, and allowing a smile to play upon 
his lips, "that you are not only the most 
beautiml woman in London, but the cleverest. 
Shropshire writes to ask my consent to his 
marriage with Kitty. And I know you have 
brought it about. I am prouder of you than 
ever, Mary." 

The anguish of that terrible suspense was over. 
The bitterness of death — of social death, far 
more dreaded by her than corporal — was passed. 
The revulsion was almost too great. But the 
returning colour to her cheeks, and the new light 
in her eyes, justified her husband's compliment 
to her physical charms. He stooped down 
and kissed her forehead. 

" The news has cured you," he observed. 

She offered him her lips. 

" I knew you would be pleased," she said in 
her calm, even voice, " if it came about." Her 
usual instinct of keeping as near the truth as 
possible, shaped her words. 

"Pleased? I should think I am! And 
Kitty must be a clever little kiddie to have 
played her cards so well." 

" There is a great deal more in that child than 
one would suspect. I am glad," as indeed she 
was — at the groundlessness of her mortal terror. 
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How Kitty's marriage would affect hery she had 
not had time to consider. 

" How stupid I am ! " she continued. " No 
doubt there is a letter from her for me." And 
she turned over the pile that lay before her. 
" Yes, here it is." She first read it through to 
herself, and then gave it to her husband. 

Bracy Castle, Sunday. 
Dear Aunt Mary, — You have been wanting to 
get me married, you know. Well, I 'm engaged to 
Henry. It came about this afternoon. He was driving 
me in his cart, and the horse bolted, and we were both 
thrown out, but not a bit hurt ; and I found out how 
much he cares for me ; and he found out how much I 
care for him. I am supremely happy ; and, in a way, 
I owe my happiness to you. I sha'n't forget that, what- 
ever else I forget. Please give Uncle John, who has 
always been veiy good to me, my very best love — no, 
not my veiy best, the next to that : I keep the very best 
for Henry. I won't write to him, as Henry is writing, 
and I am much pressed for time. Much love to 

^ ' Your very affectionate, «• 

"A very satisfactory letter, indeed," said 
Silverton. 

" Yes," assented his wife, who read between the 
lines. It was the best she could expect. Perhaps 
it was as well, after all, that her scheme for Kitty's 
marriage had n't come off. It would n't have 
worked. The girl was n't the little fool she had 
thought. But she did not communicate these re- 
flections to her husband. She merely remarked, — 

" Kitty will suit Henry very well. He likes 
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that style of girl. And her fortune will come in 
for younger children." 

" They will have a dozen," he said. " I 
would lay long odds on that event. By the 
way, Mary, is n't it a pity we Ve only two ? " 

" They are two more than you deserve," she 
answered with gracious mockery ; and he won- 
dered how much she knew of his private affairs ; 
" and I have no wish to be converted into a 
British matron. But we'll talk about that at a 
more convenient season. Now go to your break- 
fast and to the City. You will have to spend a 
small fortune over Kitty's wedding." 

" I don't care how much I spend. I give you 
carte blanche.^* 

" A speech worthy of the Silver King," she 
laughed. " Long live your Majesty ! " and she 
kissed her hand to him. 

He was departing in high good humour. He 
rather liked his City title, though he had refused 
a peerage; it suited him better to be in the 
House of Commons. She called him back. 
She was looking at the Duke's letter which she 
had not, as yet, read. 

"Do you see," she said, "that Henry wants 
the wedding to be at the end of this month ? " 

" Well, why should n't it be ? The sooner, 
the better. Don't let it be delayed for an 
unnecessary day. I would have given a hundred 
thousand pounds to bring this about," he added 
thoughtfully. 

"Then you can write me a cheque for that 
amount as my commission," she laugned. 
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" I will make a post-nuptial setdement of it." 

"I was only joking." 

" I was n't. I never joke about money." 

" By the way," she said, " this means our put- 
ting off our Italian journey." 

" That can be very well postponed, as far as I 
am concerned," he replied. " Do you mind ? " 

"Not a bit under the circumstances," which 
she didn't, for Algy Vane, promoted to be 
cavaliere servente^ via Philip Savile, absent with- 
out leave, could not come. 

The clock struck nine. 

" By Jove," he said, " how the time has gone. 
I am half an hour late. I must either miss my 
breakfast or keep a Board of Directors waiting. 
They must wait. They can't do without me; 
and I can't do without my breakfast. Napoleon 
was right : * C'est le ventre qui fidt mouvoir le 
monde.' Besides, they will condone my unpunc- 
tuality when I tell them it was caused by my niece's 
engagement to Shropshire. Give me another kiss, 
Mary ; I never saw you looking more handsome." 

She did not deny him; she too was in high 
good humour. 



CHAPTER XXXVIII 

NEXT morning they came up from Bracy 
Castle ; — they all felt there was not much 
time to be lost ; — and in the train the Duke handed 
Kitty the Morning Posty which informed the 
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civilised world that a marriage had been arranged^ 
and would shortly take place, between the Duke 
of Shropshire and Kitty, only daughter of the 
late Mr. James Karsdale, of Alston Grange near 
Liverpool. 

" How nice it looks ! " Kitty said. 

This was not the view taken of it by some 
distinguished members of London society. 
Many an aristocratic mother almost tore her 
dyed hair with vexation that the great prize in 
the matrimonial lottery had been carried off by 
this little parvenue whom no one had ever heard 
of until three months ago. Many a titled dibu- 
tante^ fondly hopeful that the Duke of Shrop- 
shire's heart had been ensnared in the golden 
mesh of her tresses, mourned for fully an hour 
over the loss of the strawberry leaves which 
would have so well suited her own lovely head. 
To be sure, Kitty Karsdale was a great catch. 
But that could have had little to do with it, the 
women agreed. The Duke was so rich that 
even half a million would not much signify to 
him. No. It was merely one instance more of 
man's utter perversity. Among men, for the 
most part, the judgment was different. " A nice, 
fresh, unsophisticated little girl — none of your 
London ball-room hacks — who will make Shrop- 
shire a thoroughly good wife, and, by Jove, he 
deserves one, for he 's as good a specimen as 
there is going of an English gentleman; and 
although he don't want her money, it won't 
come amiss to him. Does half a million ever 
come amiss to anybody ? " Such was the general 
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male verdict. But there were dissentients. Mr. 
Lionel Twistleton ' was one of them. He enter- 
tained a strong opinion that the young heiress 
would have done tar better had she bestowed her 
hand and her fortune upon his accomplished sel£ 

"A sly dog, Shropshire," he observed to a 
friend at the Bachelors' Club. "There he's 
been going on all these years, having his fling 
on the quiet, like the rest of the world, I don't 
doubt, for all his sedate airs ; and now, at fifty, 
he marries the prettiest girl in London with half 
a million. We young tellows have no chance by 
the side of these middle-aged men. Look at the 
Bergerac. She pretends to be in love with Sil- 
verton, who is old enough to be her father, and 
sticks to him as closely as a wife." 

" Don't say ' as closely as,' " laughed his 
friend, "say *more closely than.' But the 
Bergerac, at all events, is strictly preserved ; 
no poaching there, dear boy ! " 

That fact Mr. Lionel Twistleton had realised, 
having been grievously snubbed by the bewitch- 
ing danseuse when venturing to declare to her, in 
his best French, — which, indeed, was very good, 
— how greatly he was fascinated by her charms. 
Whether she was in love with the Silver King, I 
do not undertake to say. She certainly behaved 
as if she was, which was enough to satisfy the 
requirements of that potentate. Under the ex- 
terior of a French Duchess of the Second Empire, 
she had the heart of a French peasant. She 
knew perfectly well that her beaute du diable 
could not last many years, and made hay while 
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that sun shone, and prudently harvested it. And 
in the abundant crop with which the liberality of 
the Silver King provided her, there was a solid 
satisfaction not to be jeopardised for any shadowy 
sentiment. 

Liberality, indeed, was one of the notes of 
John Silverton's character. He knew how to 
spend money just as well as he knew how to 
make it. He spent it freely when pleasure, or 
ambition, or interest, was involved. And all 
were involved in Kitty's marriage. He had a 
real liking for the girl ; partly because she was 
his niece ; partly becayse of her evident affection 
for him; partly because of her freshness and 
prettiness : and it was a pleasure to him to make 
of her wedding a royal function. Then again, 
next to his own union with Lady Mary, his 
niece's marriage with the head of the house 
of Bracy was the greatest social success of 
his life ; and it would gratify his ambition to 
talk of " my niece the Duchess of Shropshire." 
Moreover, this fresh tie between himself and the 
noblest families in the British peerage would 
add much to his prestige in the world of finance ; 
and he knew well — no one better — how much 
it was to his interest to extend his prestige. 

The respectful effusion with which he wel- 
comed Kitty back to loo, Grosvenor Square, 
somewhat amused the girl. But she soon realised 
that for the world in general, as for her uncle, the 
Duchess elect was a very different person from 
Kitty Karsdale. Congratulations, as deferential 
as warm, poured in on every side. 
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" I had no idea, Henry," she laughed, " that I 
was so highly esteemed a person." 

"You see, little lady," he said banteringly, 
" that the general verdict ratifies my choice." 

" Would n't it have done that wherever your 
choice had fallen ? " she asked. 

" Yes, within certain limits. You judge these 
things — " pointing to a stack of presents and a 
pile of letters which she had brought to show 
him — " at their proper value, dearest." 

" By the way, she said, " is n't it odd that I 
have never heard from the Bishop in answer to 
my letter? " 

"No; the very Sunday you wrote, he was 
summoned to Vienna by the illness of his brother. 
To-day's Morning Post announces his return. 
We are sure to see him soon." 

They were talking in the library of Shropshire 
House, and at that moment Lady Helena ap- 
peared with the tidings that the prelate was in 
the morning-room. 

" Oh, I must go to see him at once," Kitty 
cried. " Are n't you coming, Henry ? " 

" No ; you shall have your tete-a-tete with 
your spiritual pastor and master alone. And 
when you can spare him, ask him to come to me 
here. He knows his way about this house." 

So Kitty departed for her talk with her dear 
Bishop, and it was a long one. Then he made 
his appearance in the library. 

" Duke," he said, " you don't require to be 
told that you are very fortunate ; but perhaps 
you are more fortunate than you know. The 
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young lady you are going to marry is as good as 
they make *em." 

" Slang from episcopal lips means a great deal," 
the Duke replied, laughing. 

" Yes. I congratulate you most heartily, as an 
old friend, and as your Bishop. And, to make 
up for the slang, take the following verses which 
have been running in my head ever since I heard 
the news, — 

** * He is the half part of a blessed man 
Left to be finished by such as she : 
And she, a feir divided excellence. 
Whose fulness of perfection lies in him.' 

" It 's but straight to tell you that these lines 
have done double duty. I quoted them just now 
to Miss Karsdale. They were new to her, and 
she thought them exquisite." 

" So they are," said the Duke. " God grant 
they may be prophetic." 

On the next Sunday the Duke, with Lady 
Helena and Kitty, went down to The Cedars to 
luncheon. He had purposely chosen that day in 
order to meet Dr. Williamson, for whom he had 
a high regard, and of whose health he had heard 
disquieting rumours. 

It was a bright party at luncheon, when the 
talk naturally ran upon the Duke and Kitty's 
immediate plans. They were to be married on 
the last day in July. They were going for a 
short time to Bracy Castle, — Kitty had a fancy 
to begin her new life in her future home, — then 
they would travel on the Continent, and in the 
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course of their wanderings would stay for some 
weeks at Gottelstein, the old Schloss of the Kleist 
family, which the Baron had pressingly placed at 
their disposal. And they would get back to the 
Castle for Christmas, at which season the Duke 
always had a great gathering there of the Bracy 
kith and kin. 

" You and Miss Liddell must come too," he 
said to Mrs. Tremenheere. 

The old lady gladly promised to come. She 
was charmed that her adored Duke was going to 
marry, and that his choice had fallen upon the 
bright and fresh young girl whom she had come 
to like heartily. 

Williamson shared her satisfaction. Kitty 

E leased him extremely. Lilian was delighted at 
er friend's good fortune in winning the love of 
such a man, and was full of happy auguries for 
the future of both. After luncheon she said : 

" Will you come into my sitting-room, Kitty, 
and let us have a little cosy talk together? " 

" That is just what I was going to propose," 
Kitty replied. 

So the two girls departed together for a tete-a- 
tete, as did Lady Helena and Mrs. Tremenheere, 
leaving the Duke and Dr. Williamson to their 
coffee and cigarettes. 

The Duke had noticed that Williamson looked 
pale and worn, and asked him about his health. 

" It is n't so good as I could wish." 

"Overwork?" 

" Partly ; but I 'm afraid there is organic 
mischief." 
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The Duke looked grave, '^ You must give 
yourself every chance, Williamson," he said at 
length. " Yours is a very precious life, not only 
to Mrs. Williamson, but to a great many of us." 

" I shall join my wife early next month at 
Davos Platz, and take eight or ten weeks' holi- 
day. Humanly speaking, I shall outlive her, for 
her sands of life are fast running out. But I 
can't hope for longevity. I 'm not sure that I 
greatly desire it : although I should like to live 
long enough to pay that debt which every man 
owes to his profession, by embodying some of the 
results of my experience and research in a treatise 
on Firs^ Principles in Medicine. But I have 
known so many men who seem to have lived too 
long ! I think I should like best to go ' in the 
prime of life, with vigour undimmed, with un- 
spent mind.' " 

" It is a melancholy doctrine," said the Duke. 

"It is not a doctine to preach to you, Duke, 
especially just now. All men cannot receive it. 
You can't — and oughtn't. I earnestly hope 
and believe that many years of happiness lie be- 
fore you and that charming young lady whom a 
kind Providence seems to have expressly created 
for you." 

" Thanks, Williamson, many thanks. You are 
most kind. And now tell me about Miss Lid- 
dell, in whom I am deeply interested, and who is 
my future wife's greatest friend. I am glad to 
see that she has an air of convalescence about 
her." 

"She will dp very well. But she and Mrs. 
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Tremenheere must get away to the sea ; and she 
should keep up her riding." 

" They shall have that litde place of mine on 
the East Coast. I '11 send servants and riding- 
horses and a pony carriage and everything. Of 
course they will be altogether my guests there. 
And I '11 ask them to take in one of Bideford's 
daughters who is ordered sea air, — a very nice 

?prl. She and Miss Liddell are sure to be 
riends ; and they might ride together." 

" A capital arrangement, Duke ! Lady Eva 
Chatteris is a patient of mine, and it is just what 
she wants. You are an earthly Providence. 
By the way. Lord Bideford is an uncle of Savile's, 
isn't he?" 

" A great-uncle." 

So the two men, who had been sitting on the 
lawn, walked towards the house, where Mrs. 
Tremenheere and Lady Helena joined them, and 
the Duke communicated to tne grateful and 
gratified old lady his plans for her visiting the 
sea with Lilian. Then Lady Helena thought 
it time to be going, and Kitty was summoned 
from her prolonged conference with her fiiend, 
and the three got into their carriage and drove 
away. 

They were rather silent, and the Duke said, in 
his bantering way, to Kitty, " How grave you are, 
little lady ; are you unhappy ? " 

" Unhappy ! How could I be ? " she replied, 
turning to nim her face which, at the sound of 
his voice, was lit up with its usual bright smile. 
" But I was thinking about Lilian." 
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"You are grave too, Helena," the Duke 
remarked. 

"Well, I was also thinking of Lilian. Mrs. 
Tremenheere has been talking to me about her. 
But do you know that you look a little grave, 
Henry?" 

" Well, I was n't thinking about Lilian, at all 
events. I *m sorry that girl is such a grave 
theme of meditation. Dr. Williamson gave me 
a very good account of her." 

Neither of the women answered, and the Duke, 
with ready tact, changed the conversation. He 
asked Kitty about her wedding dress, and that 
important subject occupied them until they 
reached Shropshire House. 

Then she said, " Henry, are n't you writing to 
the Baron ? " 

" I have written ; the letter is in the library." 

" May I add a postscript ? " 

" Yes, do. Come along ! " 

When they were in the library, she said: 
" Before I write my postscript to the Baron, I 
want to tell you about Lilian. It 's very difficult, 
though : I could not speak before Helena." 

" What is it, dearest ? " he said, taking her 
little hand and kissing it, and still holding it in 
his, as if to help her. 

" Well, you know I wanted Lilian to be one 
of my bridesmaids, my chief bridesmaid. She 
said she could n't, and I asked her why. She 
said her health would be a sufficient excuse, and 
had better be given as the reason to anyone who 
wanted to know. Then I asked her to tell me 
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the real reason ; she did n't like to, but she felt 
she must; she is so very truthful, you know. 
And it seems — oh, it *8 so horrid, that I don't 
like talking about it, even to you ! — that she 
was very much in love with Philip Savile and he 
with her ; and that the day he left the Castle they 
arrived at an understanding, and were engaged, 
and very happy, and that at the very moment. 
Aunt Mary came between them and made a 
horrible scene and said — and said that he be- 
longed to her, and carried him off. Oh, it's 
disgusting ! " said the girl, with flaming cheeks. 
" I can't tell you now all that Lilian told me, 
and I 'm not quite sure whether I understood it 
all, for — for 1 'm very ignorant of — of — some 
things. I '11 tell you when we are married. 
Somehow it does n't seem very nice to talk even 
to you — you — " and she kissed him — " about 
such things till then." 

" Sweetest, there are some things which it is 
better for a young girl not to know very much 
about, till it is her duty to know them. So we 
will let this conversation stand over, as you 
wish. It won't be for long, happily. I think I 
understand. Poor Lilian ! Another young life " 
— and his face grew stern — " that Mary has tried 
to sacrifice to — to — She 's far worse than many 
criminals I 've sentenced to penal servitude at 
Quarter Sessions. Well, we won't talk more 
about it, darling," and he looked with inefiable 
tenderness into the childish, innocent face up- 
turned to his own. " I hope you are not very dis- 
appointed at not having Lilian for a bridesmaid." 
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" I am disappointed ; but she feels she can't 
meet Aunt Mary after what has happened." 

" No." 

" But I *m sure it will all come right between 
her and Philip Savile. The Baron — he was 
over head and ears himself in love with Lilian — 
has been so noble and so unselfish. He has 
rescued Philip from Aunt Mary's clutches, and 
carried him safely away; and Dr. Williamson, 
who is Philip's great friend, you know, helped." 

" Helped to carry Savile safely away ? " 
laughed the Duke. 

" Don't be silly, Henry ! Helped to deliver 
him from Aunt Mary. Poor Lilian! She is 
awfully in love with him still, — I can see that, 
— although she says she feels as if she could 
never marry him. I expect she will though. 
But she *s much too good for him. She is 

** * A perfect woman nobly planned 

To guide, to counsel and command.* " 

" She '11 guide, counsel, and command Savile, 
if they ever do come together," said the Duke. 
" And a good thing too : the best thing that 
could happen to him. But I 'm surprised at 
your outburst of Wordsworth." 

" Oh, Lilian is very fond of him, and I tried 
to read him, and nearly yawned my head off over 
The Excursion. And then she told me to get a 
little volume of Selections, and they are charming." 

" So are you, little lady ; and you get more 
charming every day, which I should have thought 
impossible. Now you must write your post- 
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script to Kieist, if the letter is to go to-day by [ 

the special post." I 

So she wrote, — 

^ I 've had a long talk with Lilian to-day, and I can't 
tell you how much I respect and admire you, Baroiu 
Henry and I will love to stay at Schloss Gottelstein, and 
you and Sir Philip must come and visit us there. Mj 
kindest regards to him, please, though I 'm not quite 
sure that I ought to send them. But if he can only 
make Lilian happy, he will have no ^ter friend than 
K. K. 



CHAPTER XXXIX 

SO Kitty's great day came and went. 
" How odd it all is to look back upon ! " 
she said to her husband, as they caught sight of 
Bracy^ Castle from the train in the quiet, cool 
evenmg, " and how delightful to think of that 
dear old place as my home!" 

It was lit up by the setting sun ; her husband 
told her it was smiling a welcome to the bride. 

" But how stupid it is of me," she continued : 
" I don't in the least realise that I am a Duchess. 
Louise called me ' Votre Grandeur/ " 

" As though you were an Archbishop," he 
laughed. "You don't in the least resemble 
one." 

" I should look funny in a mitre," she laughed 
in return. 

" Tell her to call you Madame la Duchesse." 
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" Votre Grandeur ! " the girl laughed again. 

" Well, you are not very grand, little lady ; 
but you are certainly the prettiest bride I have 
ever seen." 

" I 'm so glad I please you so much, Henry. 
I 'm going to do everything I can to please you 
as your wife. You must tell me in a week's time 
whether I have made a good beginning. Don't 
forget." 

The happy days and nights sped swiftly away, 
and the week they were to spend at the Castle 
was gone, even as a dream when one awaketh. 
They were again in the train, and now were 
rapidly leaving the old place behind them, as 
they travelled towards Dover. 

" Well," said Kitty, looking at her husband, 
" have you remembered ? " 

" Yes, I have," he replied, taking her little 
hand, and looking tenderly into her great brown 
inquiring eyes. " But I can't do what you asked 
me. 

" Not tell me how I have pleased you since we 
were in the train together a week ago ? " 

" No, sweetest, it is impossible ; no words are 
adequate." 

" What nice things you say, Henry ; and you 
don't know how I like hearing them ; and I 
don't think you know what a deep joy it is to 
a girl to feel that she has given herself entirely 
to the man she loves ; that she is his, wholly and 
altogether his. I 'm glad we began our married 
life together there," she went on, thinking aloud, 
as she often did when she was alone with her 
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husband, and looking at the Castle, now dimly 
visible on the horizon. "Our life. Ours! 
How delightful the word is ! It is sweet to 
think that we shall live there always. And I 
should like to die there." 

Her husband thought of the verses 
" Oh, why should Love, like men in drinking songs. 
Spice his ^r banquet with the dust of death ? " 

But to his wife he only said in the deep kind 
tones which were so dear to her, " Your thoughts 
are mine too, Kitty." 

The next day found them in Paris, and the 
bright city was an unceasing joy to the girl. She 
took her husband to visit the convent at Fon- 
tainebleau where she had been at school, and 
where she was received by the good sisters with 
the delight excited by seeing an old and favourite 
pupil, and with the deference due to the Duchess 
of Shropshire. She enjoyed a long talk with her 
dear Soeur Angelique, while the Duke discoursed 
with the Reverend Mother. Then they were 
taken to see the Chapel, — the heart's joy of the 
community. 

" It is very bright and pretty," the Duke said, 
adding to himself, " and very French : how 
like grown-up children these religious women 
are ; and how well it is for them to be so ! " 

" Yes," the Reverend Mother sighed ; " we 
try to make it as bright and pretty as we can ; 
but we want a new high altar very badly : we 
have designs for it, but it will cost ten thous- 
and francs," and her voice had a melancholy 
cadence. 
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" I should like to see them," he said. 

She was only too glad to show them ; and 
thought what good there was in these English 
Protestant grands seigneurs ; how different From 
the ignoble libres penseurs who bore rule in her 
own country. 

" It is a charming design. Reverend Mother," 
the Duke remarked. "Could you oblige me 
with pen and ink ? " 

She wonderingly complied with his request, 
and wondered still- more when he employed 
those materials to write a cheque for ^500. 

" I have made our offering a little more than 
the sum you mentioned, Reverend Mother ; es- 
timates are always exceeded, you know. And 
when the altar is set up, would you have a 
Mass said sometimes at it for the Duchess ? " 

" Every week," she replied with fervour, " and 
for you too, M. le Due, and for the children 
whom the good God will surely send you." 

The Duke warmly pressed the good woman's 
hand and departed with the blushing Kitty. 

"Those women are of the excellent of the 
earth," he said ; " it is a privilege to have spent 
half an hour with them." 

Their continental tour was a long delight to 
the girl, who had never been abroad before except 
at school. It was a long delight, too, to her 
husband. His wife had much to learn ; but she 
had nothing to unlearn. The solid basis of an 
education had been given her by the good sisters, 
and it was easy for him to build upon it. Her 
quick mind readily received all he told her, and 
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her excellent memory easily retained it. So they 
journeyed on from place to place. And every 
day he realised more fully the wisdom of his 
choice. His wide reading, his ripe experience, 
his sound judgment, his unfailing tact, were 
utilised by his love in forming her. "So sways 
she level in her husband's heart," he murmured 
one day. 

" What 's that you are saying about my hus- 
band's heart, Henry ? " she asked with her usual 
bright smile, as the words fell upon her quick 
ear. 

He took down a volume of Shakespeare, — 
part of his travelling library, — and showed her 
the passage, — 

** Let still the woman take 
An elder than herself: so wears she to him. 
So sways she level in her husband's heart." 

" What a wise man he was," she said. 
" * Sways she level,' like a pendulum, you know. 
Tell me, were there clocks in Shakespeare's 
time ? " 

They were at Nuremberg then, — dear delight- 
ful Nuremberg, marred, indeed, by the vulgar 
touch of what is called modern progress since 
the present writer first saw it, — more years ago 
than he cares to remember, — but still the love- 
liest of existing cities. So he told her all about 
the invention of clocks, and added, by way of 
corollary, that watches were first made in that 
very Nuremberg, and were originally called 
Nuremberg eggs. 
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" Dear me," the girl laughed, " what a prodigy 
of learning I am becoming ! It 's a wonder 
that one small head can carry it all." 

" You are quoting Goldsmith," he said in the 
same tone. 

" No, indeed, I never read a line of him ! " 

** * And still they gazed, and still the wonder grew 
That one small head could cany all he knew.' 

It is in Goldsmith's Deserted Village.^* 

"Well," replied Kitty, "it is only that two 

g-eat minds have hit upon the same thought, 
ut we must read The Deserted Village together." 
Kitty was charmed with Nuremberg ; and her 
husband was charmed by her vivid appreciation 
of its singular picturesqueness. Its well nigh 
four miles of walls, crowned by their diadem 
of towers, its wide moat with the spanning draw- 
bridges, its embattled gateways, its red roofs 
so wonderfully grouped, its quaint old bridges 
across the Pegnitz, which ran close to their 
hotel, its beautiful fountains, its exquisite 
churches, — little mutilated though converted 
to the service of a religion other than their build- 
ers*, — all made a deep impression on her mind. 
It was her delight to ascend the Kaiserburg, 
and, gazing down, to hear from her husband 
of the romantic history of the old imperial free 
town, and of the stirring scenes which had been 
enacted there: of its warriors and merchant 
princes, its smiths and armourers, its artists 
and sweet singers, and above all of Albert Durer, 
at once painter, sculptor, engraver, mathemad- 
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cian, engineer, and author, — the Michael Angeio 
of the North. 

" I shall be so sorry to leave it all," she 
sighed the day before their departure ; " and 
especially that dear river which flows just under 
our rooms." 

" Be comforted, dearejst Kitty," her husband 
said with a smile, " we sha'n't leave the river ; 
we shall ride by it a bit of the way to Schloss 
Gottelstein." 

For they had arranged to ride thither from 
Nuremberg, and Adolf von Kleist had sent them 
saddle-horses from his own stables. 

" The country is really well worth seeing," the 
Duke had said to Kitty. " And that is the only 
way to see it. Railways have done much for us, 
— and they have taken much from us." 

Kitty was delighted. And for four bright 
days they rode through that lovely land, with 
its dark green woods, watered by crystalline 
streams, its emerald meadows, dotted with the 
old-world villages, its rocky hills, crowned by 
ruined castles; halting to lunch, or dine and 
sleep, at primitive little inns, where the simple 
folk, somewhat scared by the reports of their 
grandeur brought by their domestics, were soon 
reassured by the simple urbanity of the great 
English lord who spoke their language so well, 
and by the bright smiles of content with which 
his pretty wife eked out her scanty German. 

"Why," said Kitty to her husband, "this 
is like a perpetual picnic; it is most delight- 
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" I *in not sure that Mademoiselle Louise 
finds it so," he laughed ; " but I 've told Giorgi 
to take special care of her/' And Giorgi, who 
was the courier, did his best to comply with this 
injunction, being perfectly well aware that what 
might be good enough for her Grace, was not 
necessarily good enough for her Grace's maid. 

"Do let us make another riding-tour some- 
where, Henry." 

" Yes, when we get to Italy we will ride 
through that exquisite Umbrian country." 

" What funny little beds these are ! You 
should have seen Louise's face when she found 
that the sheets were buttoned on to those thick 
wadded coverlets ! Oh, I 'm so sleepy ! " 

And in two minutes the girl's regular breath- 
ing proved that she had spoken correcdy. 

On the fourth day, greatly to the delight 
of their domestics, they reached Schloss Gottel- 
stein, a vast pile overlooking a lovely little 
river which flowed out of a dark forest at 
one extremity of the horizon, and was lost amid 
huge masses of rock at the other. 

Here they found letters, among them one 
from Lilian for the Duchess. 

" I really am quite ashamed of myself," Kitty 
said, when she saw it. " I Ml write to her 
to-morrow." 

But to-morrow brought expeditions to be 
made, and so did the day after, and the day 
after that. Indeed, it was not until they had 
been at Gottelstein a week that she said to 
her husband: "Henry, it is really too bad of 
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me ; I have n't written to Lilian yet. Are n't 
there some letters you ought to write ? " 

" Yes," he laughed, " but I don't write them. 
You see how you have demoralised me." 

" Well, then, I will moralise you. Let us 
both be very virtuous this morning. I will 
write my letter here ; and do you go into the 
library to write yours. I never can write with 
you in the same room. You behave so badly." 

" And for how long am I to be banished ? " 

" Oh, only for half an hour. And if you are 
without me for a bit, you will enjoy my society 
the more." 

" Impossible ! But you shall be obeyed. You 
look like the incarnation of Duty, who, as you 
have read in your Wordsworth, is a * stern 
lawgiver.' " 

" I 'm not sure that I have. Is it in my little 
book ? " 

" Listen ! " he said, — 

*' * Stern lawgiver ! yet dost thou wear 

The Godhead's most benignant grace ! 
Nor is there anything so fair 

As is the smUe upon thy face.* " 

And he bent down and kissed her blooming 
cheek. 

" Oh, Henry, you are trying by your compli- 
ments to make me let you stay here when I 
ought to be writing my letter ! " and she l^d 
her little hands on his broad shoulders, conducted 
him to the door, gave him her lips to kiss, and 
fairly shut him out. 
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She sighed a little when she found herself 
alone, but sat down and began her letter. 

GoTTELSTEiN, Tuesday. 
Do you think I have forgotten you, my sweet 
Lilian, because I have not written to you all this time ? 
I don't believe you do think it, but if you do, you are 
quite wrong. You have been so much in my thoughts ; 
and I have been wanting to write to you very badly, 
but you don't know how difficult it is on one's honey- 
moon. I wonder how long it will be before you do 
know ? Not long, I hope. Henry is the most delight- 
ful travelling companion ; and that is precisely the 
reason why I haven't written to you. Do you know 
I've just turned him out of the room so that I may 
write this letter ? I have really, really. Could I give 
you a more convincing proof how much I love you? 
But you must not think that Henry and I are wasting 
our time in mere philandering (What a grand phrase I 
I wonder where I got it). He delights in telling me all 
about the places we go to : their history, their art, — 
everything, in fact. And I delight in listening. So it 
is all delightful. I am not clever like you, dear. Henry 
says you are all the nine Muses in one. But I 'm not 
stupid — am I, now ? — and I 've a good memory. 
Henry says I never forget anything. So to me, as to 
someone else — I don't know who, but of course you 
do — love is a liberal education. How egotistical I 
am ! Happy people generally are, are n't they ? And 
I'm so happy, far happier even than I expected, and 
I expected a great deal. I shall have so much to 
tell you about our travels when we meet. I must wait 
till then, for I really have n't time now. I can't even 
describe to you Schloss Gottelstein — which might have 
been your home! It is such a picturesque old place; 
but I should think it must be rather gloomy in winter. 
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It was furnished and decorated in the last century by an 
ancestor of the Baron's in the Louis Quatorze style, 
very magnificently, but the Baron's mother gave it some 
English touches. The woods are simply lovely. We 
get long rides through them daily on the Baron's horses, 
of which there are some half a dozen — all good. 
Yesterday afternoon, just when I was going to put on 
my habit, it simply poured. I said to Henry, " What 
are you going to do about your exercise ? " He always 
makes a point of getting it, whatever the weather is. 
He said, " Oh, if the weather does n't clear up, I '11 get 
it alone." I said, ^^ Your Grace will do nothing of the 
sort, you 've got a little encumbrance, called a wife, who 
is n't to be shaken off so easily." He laughed and — 
well, never mind. So we played battledore and shuttle- 
cock for half an hour in one of the corridors, hoping it 
would clear up. But it did n't. Then I said, ^ Do 
let 's go for a scamper on our horses in the rain ; it will 
be such fun ! " He said, ^^ Come along then ; it can't do 
you any harm if you keep warm, and change when you 
come in." So I put on my old habit, which Louise had 
had the good sense to bring, and we had such a jolly ride 
for about two hours, going as hard as we could; and 
then we came in dripping like drowned rats, but as fresh 
as daisies, and bathed, and dressed, and dined with such 
an appetite ! I believe they all think us half mad. The 
other day our courier Giorgi told Henry's man, who 
told my maid, who told me, that his Grace was like a 
school-boy out for a holiday. I told Henry, who 
laughed, and said, <^ He 's just hit it." 

I stopped writing because a letter was brought to 
me from the Baron, who is at a hunting box of his 
some fifteen miles off with Philip Savile. He says that 
they will ride over to dine and sleep, and that he has 
sent a groom on with this note and their things. I must 
put aside my writing now, and go and tell Heniy. 
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To-morrow I will finish my letter, and then I shall be 
able to give you news of the Baron — and of some one 
else. I see the colour mounting to your cheeks, my 
lovely Lilian. 

Wednesday. 
The three men have gone out shooting, so I am 
free to talk to you, dearest. The Baron and Philip 
Savile arrived at seven o'clock yesterday; and at eight 
o'clock we were seated at dinner. It was funny that 
Henry and I, the Baron's guests, should be entertaining 
him in his own house. His hospitality to us is simply 
boundless. Fancy, he sent to Paris for a chef before we 
arrived. He thought we shouldn't like the German 
cuisine. So we really have very good cooking. Henry 
says it is quite excellent, and he knows all about it, 
though he is content to dine off the simplest things, 
if necessary. The Baron — but no; I must tell you 
first about somebody else. Well, he is a little thinner, 
which is not a bad thing, and looks very hard and 
bronzed. I think there is one line more in his face, 
just one. And I noticed one grey hair in his moustache. 
Don't be alarmed, dearest, he is not growing old, and 
he's as handsome as ever. I do believe he is hand- 
somer ; for there is a pathetic look in his eyes which is 
very becoming. I do feel so sorry for him. I made 
him come and sit by me in a quiet corner after dinner ; 
and I gave him to understand that I was your great 
friend, and quite in your confidence. And then he 
opened out to me. Lilian, I 'm sure you are the great 
love of his life, and the only real one. You have 
no idea how changed he is. I mean he seems to look 
at things so differently. He asked me such a lot of 
questions about you. Don't you think he has done 
penance enough ? This morning I had a long talk with 
the Baron, who is loud in his praises. They have been 
living so quietly here, in this out-of-the-way place, 
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doing a great deal of sport and a great deal of literary 
work. He told me Philip has written two articles on 
German politics, which have been accepted by one of 
the great English Reviews, he is not sure if it is the 
Nineteenth Century or The Fortnightly. He says they 
are full of important things, and most thoughtfully and 
admirably written, and that they will make a European 
reputation for the writer. I know someone who is sure 
to read them. Now I must finish this letter, for they 
will soon be back. We shall be here for about three 
weeks longer; then we are going on to Berlin, where 
we are to dine with their Imperial Majesties. I suppose 
we shall be in Italy for eight or nine weeks j and I 
think we shall be back at the Castle about a week before 
Christmas. Henry is very pleased that the Cottage 
suits you so well. He tells me to advise you to stay on 
there as long as you can, the air is so very tonic. I am 
delighted you like Eva Chatteris so much. I barely 
know her. Henry says she is a very nice girl. I will 
see if we can get the Bidefords to come to us for 
Christmas, and to bring her and their other daughter. 
Please tell Mrs. Tremenheere how much we are both 
looking forward to having you two with us then. Much 
love to you both. Your very affectionate, 

K. Shropshire. 

Don't you think my new signature looks nice? I 
talked it over with Henry. The important question was 
whether it should be K. Shropshire, or Kitty Shropshire. 
Henry rather inclined to Kitty, because, I do believe, of 
a certain Duchess Kitty in the last century who was a 
great friend of his adored Pope. But I thought K. 
would be more dignified. You see, one has to rise to the 
height of your Grace. I wonder whether you care for 
Pope ? I don't, and told Henry so. I tell him every- 
thing. He laughed, and said it was all right, and that 
Pope was a man's poet, not a woman's. 
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CHAPTER XL 

THE third week in December found Kitty 
and her husband back at the castle after 
their long wanderings. Lady Helena had moved 
to the Dower House. Kitty had begged her to 
remain with them always, or, if not always, at all 
events for a time. 

"No," was "the sportive, kind reply;" "It 
will be far best for you, dearest Kitty, to take the 
reins at once ; you will know how to handle 
them." 

The young Duchess did know. How much 
conmion sense, steadiness of purpose, and strength 
of will lay under that girlisn exterior was made 
manifest in a few days. 

" Her Grace is all there," the butler observed 
to the housekeeper, who allowed that the sweet 
young lady was quite capable of holding her own. 

So they settled down to their home life. And 
the county people hastened to call on the new 
mistress of Bracy Castle, who soon won all hearts 
and quelled all jealousies. 

"Dear Kitty," said Lilian, who with Mrs. 
Tremenheere had now come for their promised 
Christmas visit, "what a perfect little Duchess 
you are ! You are as delightfully vivacious as 
ever ; but you are quite a grande dame at the 
same time." 

" It 's being so much with Henry," she replied. 
" Anyone who lives with him gets good manners, 
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don't they. Hector ? Look at the servants. The 
butler, Hamilton, is quite a grand seigneury — not 
in the least pompous, but dignified and distin- 
guished. The valet, Lawson, is like a youthful 
knight, — so courteous, refined, and attentive. 
Even the footmen are not in the least flunkyish ; 
they are most respectful, of course, but they 
have the ^r of people who respect themselves." 

" You are in love, Kitty," Lilian laughed. 

" I get more so every day," the girl replied. 
And Lilian sighed. 

Kitty was dying to help her friend, and, as was 
usual in her little difiSiculties, sought counsel of 
her husband. 

"Don't you think, Henry," she s^d, "that 
she really is a little hard on Philip Savile ? She 
has never made any sign to him since the day he 
left England ; she has never even sent him a 
message, or so much as mentioned his name in 
her letters to the Baron, to whom she writes every 
week." 

" And he has n't written to her, or sent her any 
message through Kleist ? " 

" No ; he told me when we were at Gottelstein 
that he dared not. I had a talk with her in her 
bedroom this morning, and I told her I thought 
she was too harsh." 

"Well, what did she say?" 

" She said she had tried to write to him several 
times, but that odious scene with Aunt Mary 
would come before her mind — and she simply 
could n't. * Oh, when and where shall I foi^et 
it ? ' she cried out in great distress." 
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" And what did you say ? " 
" I said, * I *11 tell you, Lilian ; within twenty- 
four hours after you have married Philip Savile 

— that's when; and in his arms as his wife — 
that *s where/' 

"Well, Kitty dearest ? " laughed the Duke, 
interrogatively. 

" Well, her face grew crimson, and she said I 
was horrid. And f said she was a prude. And 
then she had a good cry. She cries so becom- 
ingly ; very few girls do, you know. And then she 
kissed me. And we said nothing more about it." 

" That was wise. Your speech was silver, but 
your silence will be golden. I mean," he went 
on, " that what you said was perfecdy true ; it 
was what we used to call at Eton * the straight 
tip ' : it will do her good ; and I am glad you 
said it. But now I should leave her alone. She 
is very imaginative and very sensitive. She will 
have to descend from that ideal world of hers and 
learn a little of life's prose. But it's a hard 
lesson for her, and she must take time over it. 
Yes, if I were you, I should leave her alone, 
unless she broaches the subject to you again. I 
think Savile is wise in not writing. He must 
exercise patience, and try, in that way, to make 
some little reparation to the girl, with whom I do 
sympathise very strongly. They will meet by 
and by. His presence will do more — far more 

— than a ream of letters could." 

" I can't help being sorry for Philip Savile,*' 
Kitty observed meditatively in her turn ; " I do 
like him so much." 
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" Ah ! all you women have a soft place in your 
heart for Philip Savile," the Duke laughed. 

" I was rather gone on him myself once, you 
know/' she said, echoing his laugh. 

" Have n't I the best reason to know ? " he 
replied merrily. 

" How good you were to me that day ! I '11 
tell you something that I never told you before. 
It was on that day I found out that I was in love 
with you." 

"That is a most interesting chapter in your 
autobiography, little lady. How did you find it 
out?" 

" Well, because I was so very sorry when you 
had gone away from Grosvenor Square : every- 
thing seemed so dull, and I longed so to be 
with you again, and kept thinking about you 
all the time. And you remember the next day I 
went down to The Cedars. And Lilian said, 
* What has come to you, Kitty ? How dreamy 
you look ! I believe you are in love ! ' But I 
did n't tell her. I laughed and turned it off. I 
was, though. But my only confidant was Hector. 
I told you, dear, did n't I, as soon as I came 
to the Castle?" and she stooped down and ca- 
ressed the dog. " But, gracious goodness ! it is 
half-past seven ! I shall never be dressed for 
dinner. Louise will be in despair. I '11 give 
you some more autobiography another time." 

During the few days immediately preceding 
Christmas the guests kept coming to the Castle, — 
some twenty odd of the Bracy kith and kin ; 
the Bishop, without Mrs. Chapman, who was 
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in Italy with an invalid son, much to the relief 
of the younger clergy of the diocese ; Lord and 
Lady Bideford, with their daughters, the Ladies 
Eva and Gertrude Chatteris ; and Sir Everard 
Bassett, who met them in the train and arrived 
with them. Lilian's quick eyes noticed at once 
that the Ambassador seemed much taken with 
her friend Eva, and soon learned from the young 
lady that she was not indifferent to the admira- 
tion and attentions of that attractive diplomatist. 
" Another happy marriage ! *' the girl said to 
herself with a sigh which she could not repress, 
although she felt ashamed of it 

On Christmas Day the Bishop celebrated the 
Eucharist, and preached in the lovely little 
church of Bracy, mainly Norman, but, like the 
Castle, bearing traces of well nigh every century 
that has passed away since it was reared. The 
Castle party made up half the congregation. 
And Dr. Chapman addressed his discourse speci- 
ally to them. He is famed as a preacher, and 
with reason. A fluent and graceful speaker, he 
knows how to prune his speech and control his 
thoughts. As the Duke put it epigrammatically : 
" He is a master of words ; he never lets them 
master him." 

"Yes," replied Sir Everard Bassett, " he has 
something to say, and he says it as shortly as the 
matter allows, unlike another famous preacher, 

the Bishop of , who has nothing to say, and 

says it at great length." 

On that Christmas morning, he took as his 
text the words of St. John, " Of His fulness we 
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have all received." " His fulness. Whose ? Let 
us go even unto Bethlehem. The fulness of 
Him Who, wrapped in swaddling clothes, and 
lying in a manger, is, nevertheless, the brightness 
of the Father's glory, and the express image of 
His Person. His mission it was to extend, to 
amplify, the ideals by which we live, — those ideals 
which mark off human from merely animal exis- 
tence. How the thoughts of men have widened 
during those eighteen centuries — no very long 
chapter in the world's history — that have passed 
away since the first pilgrimage was made to 
Bethlehem by the shepherds. How, as age 
after age has received of His fulness, courage, 
justice, friendship, patriotism — and still more, 
reverence, purity, humility — have acquired a 
larger and deeper meaning ; yes ; and are still 
acquiring, for He is present with us always : 
present in the words which he spake, — they are 
spirit and they are life; present in the Sacra- 
ments and mysteries of His religion ; present in 
the hearts which love Him ; present even in the 
world which knows Him not, although by Him, 
as the Divine Reason, it was made ; present not 
by material contact, but by spiritual power, — 
a far more real presence, for spirit, not matter, 
is the ultimate reality. This is the fulness of 
which we have all received. It is the great 
Something-not-ourselves which makes for right- 
eousness in the world. From it grace and truth 
flow into the whole race of man. From it, 
surely, emanates that peculiar sentiment, or domi- 
nant mood, which we sometimes call modem 
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Humanism, and sometimes the Christian temper, 
and which, whatever name we give it, as it ex- 
pands the thoughts and enkindles the affections 
of men, is so cheering a sign of the progress of 
our race upward and onward. Yes, 

'* * Light can find its way 
To regions furthest from the fount of day.' 

In the Babe of Bethlehem there is given us a 
personality and a character transcending all 
other personalities and characters, a perfect 
exemplar, — perfect in the truth of His human 
nature and the completeness of His human 
sympathy. In Him we confess the Sun of 
Righteousness who hath arisen with healing in 
His wings, and whose bright beams cast a 
heavenly radiance over this dark earth, trans- 
forming every function of human existence, 
every mstitution of public and private life, in- 
vesting with fresh meaning and unsuspected 
beauty even * the trivial round, the common 
task,' dignifying even the meanest, the most 
repulsive occupations of man or woman. Hence 
St. Gregory Thaumaturgus has well called the 
Incarnation, * a bridge between earth and heaven.' 
And now," the Bishop continued, after enlarg- 
ing somewhat upon this theme, "there is one 
institution of civilised, of Christian society, which 
we must specially think of to-day, as we welcome 
back among us him to the piety of whose ances- 
tors we owe this House of rrayer, and of whom 
I will only say — for in this place, sacred to the 
All Holy, the praises of men should be unex- 
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pressed — that to many of us he, too, has been 
the minister of God for good. He comes to us 
not alone, but with her whose hand it was my 
privilege to join to his, in that closest of human 
bonds which the Babe of Bethlehem has in- 
vested with a higher and nobler significance. 
Marriage we may ^1 a sacrament of me natural 
order, whereof the husband and the wife are the 
ministers. But, by the fulness of grace and 
truth, going forth from the Divine Infant, whose 
birthday we are keeping, it has been touched, 
and transfigured, and hallowed into a religious 
rite : it has become Holy Matrimony. It is 
a symbol of the union between Him and His 
elect, whose souls are the sacred shrines of His 
indwelling Spirit. So that, in the happy lan- 
guage of Jeremy Taylor, every breach of it 
* desecrates a temple, and deflowers a mystery.* 
Such is the august import, the high ideal of 
marriage among Christians. And now, when, 
with these thoughts, we continue the solemn 
Eucharist which we have begun, and I approach 
the altar of God, even the God of our joy and 
gladness, to offer to the Divine Majesty, for you 
and for myself, the oblation of our service, and 
of the whole Christian family, let us make a 
special commemoration of the newly wedded 
pair whom, at this Christmastide, we are welcom- 
mg to their home. And what shall our petition 
for them be ? Surely that they may 

«« * walk this world 
Yoked in all exercises of noble end. 
And sOy through those dark gates, across the wild 
That no man knows/ 
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And that, when the time comes to them — as 
come it will to all of us — to give account of 
their stewardship, they may hear the supreme 
benediction, * Well done, good and faithful 
servant,* and may enter into the joy of Him 
of whose fulness such as are worthy shall re- 
ceive more abundantly beyond the veil/* 



CHAPTER XLI 

THE house party at the Castle gradually 
dwindled after New Year's Day, and be- 
fore the week was over, all the guests but two 
had departed. The Duchess would not hear 
of Lilian's going. Henry would be very 
much occupied with Lieutenancy business, with 
County Council business, with private business, — 
all of which had got into arrears during his five 
months' absence. Lilian could not possibly be 
spared, but must stay and keep her company; 
and it would be surely much better for Mrs. 
Tremenheere to spend the winter in her sunny 
suite of rooms at the Castle, than to go back to 
Wimbledon, where the house looked north. It 
would not have been easy to resist this hospitable 

Eressure, in which the Duke heartilyjoined with 
is wife, even if Lilian and Mrs. Tremenheere 
had wished to do so. And they certainly did not 
wish. 

So Miss Liddell was soon looked upon as a 
sort of member of the family, appearing, as she 
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did, everywhere with the Duke and Duchess ; in 
the hunting-field, and at county-balls and other 
festivities. Her time at the sea had done won- 
ders for the girl. And her stay in the country, 
with such pleasant companionship as her dear 
Kitty's, and her dear Kitty's husband's, completed 
her convalescence. The glow of health returned 
to her cheeks ; the look of langour disappeared 
from her eyes ; and an air of pensiveness, which 
her face often wore, did not render her less 
attractive. 

" She is lovelier than ever," the Duchess said to 
her husband. 

Certainly, wherever she went, she excited un- 
bounded admiration. 

" I believe every marriageable man we have 
met since we have been here has proposed to 
you, Lilian," Mrs. Tremenheere said. 

The girl, laughing and blushing, replied that 
several gentlemen had paid her that compliment, 
but that she did not think it worth while to men- 
tion such trifles to auntie. Curiously enough, 
however, she did think it worth while to mention 
them to Adolf von Kleist, to whom she wrote, 
every week, a sort of abstract and brief chronicle 
of her doings. And there was one of her suitors 
of whom she made more than a casual mention. 
Herbert Baldwyn, who, after ten years' service 
with his regiment, had unexpectedly come into a 
property adjoining the Bracy estate, upon the 
death, in quick succession, of his fatlier and elder 
brother, was immensely fascinated by Lilian. He 
was a fine, manly fellow, a little over thirty, who 
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had achieved distinction both in his profession 
and as a writer of fiction. His fortune was ample, 
his home stately, his reputation unblemished. 
The Duke, who had known him well from a boy, 
had a great regard for him. Always a frequent 
visitor at the Castle, hardly a day passed after he 
had met Lilian without his finding an opportu- 
nity of being there, on some pretext, good or 
bad. The girl liked him extremely, and was 
touched by his adoring devotion. 

" I could not help his proposing to me," she 
wrote to Kleist, — she had said much the same to 
the Duchess and Mrs. Tremenheere, — " and I 
can't tell you how sorry I was to pain him by 
refusing him. It * makes me unhappy to think 
of him? ^^^ 

Kleist gave Savile the letter to read, as he did 
all Lilian's letters. The two men were sitting in 
the library at Gottelstein, and there was silence 
between them for a while, as they puffed at their 
cigars. At last Savile said : " You don't know, 
Adolf, how sorry and ashamed I feel when I look 
back over the last fifteen years of my life." 

"That is well," his cousin replied; "that is 
well. That goes as far towards undoing the past 
as is possible," he added thoughtfully : " Quem 
poenitet peccasse psene est innocens." 

" I don't know what to do," the other con- 
tinued, after one more perusal of Lilian's letter : 
" I don't know what to do. Baldwyn is an excel- 
lent fellow, — a very fine fellow, indeed, in every 
respect an admirable match for her. She never 
seems to think of me. At all events, she never 
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mentions me to you or, so far as I can make 
out, to my aunt. And yet I feel that I am 
spoiling her life. I would rather give up all 
hope of her — and it 's a forlorn hope — than 
do that." 

" It is quite the right view to take." 

" Shall I write and tell her so ? " 

" I would n't, if I were you, Philip. She never 
thinks of you ! I believe she is always thinking 
of you. Give her time." 

" I wish, Adolf, it were possible for you to go 
and see her, and to find out how things really 
are." 

" I had been thinking of that ; but I don't 
like to leave you alone in this old place. It 's 
gloomy in winter for a man whose thoughts are 
not very bright." 

" I Ve plenty to do, you know. Besides, 
they Ve asked me to go to the Embassy at Ber- 
lin. I could be there for a fortnight or so. And 
it would be convenient for getting some informa- 
tion I require for making a book out of those 
Nineteenth Century articles of mine." 

So it was settled. And Kleist wrote to the 
Duchess, then and there, offering himself for a 
brief visit to Bracy Castle. A telegram in reply 
swiftly notified the warm welcome which awaited 
him. The Duke was wont to say that he honoured 
Adolf von Kleist more than any man living, — a 
sentiment in which the Duchess concurred, with a 
private reservation in favour of her husband. 
Lilian's delight almost led Mrs. Tremenheere — 
whose own delight, indeed, if less exuberant was 
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hardly less deep — to fancy that the girl had at 
length substituted^:Adolf for her shattered idol. 

" No, auntie," said the Duchess ; " the Baron 
is not the rose ; it is only that he lives so near 
the rose." 

Kitty had got into the way of calling Mrs. 
Tremenheere " Auntie," and asked her if she 
minded. 

" Mind!" laughed the old lady, "it is an 
honour from so great a princess." 

" Don*t talk nonsense, auntie," Kitty replied, 
kissing her. 

So Adolf von Kleist came, and stayed a fort- 
night, and hunted with Lilian, and drove with 
Lilian, and walked with Lilian, and sang with 
Lilian, and went to church with Lilian, until 
casual observers called them "the Inseparables," 
and felt quite sure that the handsome young 
German nobleman was the Jason who had won 
the fleece. They would have been undeceived if 
they could have heard the conversation of the 
pair. Though Lilian never mentioned Philip 
Savile's name, she was ever leading Adolf to talk 
of him. Kleist knew, from the first, that the 
girl's heart was unchanged. But he refrained 
from pleading his cousin's cause, directly or in- 
directly. A sure instinct told him that to do so 
would probably mar it. 

One day, however, Lilian drove out with Eva 
Chatteris, who was soon to exchange that name 
for Bassett, and who had come on a brief visit to 
the Castle, chiefly to secure her friend as brides- 
maid* And the Baron took advantage of the 
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opportunity to hold a grand council of war with 
the Duke and Duchess and Mrs. Tremenheere. 

"What do you think, Duke? " he asked after 
much discussion. 

"Well," the Duke replied,"! think Philip 
Savile*s best chance will be to come over shordy, 
and to see Lilian, and to ask her to be his wife. 
I am sure his presence will have a great effect 
upon her. We shall be going up to Town in 
March. And, early in April, Kitty will give a 
ball. Lilian will, of course, be there. Let Savile 
come over to it, but let her not know that he is 
coming. To meet him unexpectedly, in that 
semi-public way, will be less awkward for the girl 
than a pre-arranged private tete-a-tete, and will 
give him a better chance. Such is my advice, as 
an old diplomatist.** 

The plan found favour with the other three, 
and the Duke added, — 

" I don't feel sure of Savile's success, but I am 
hopeful ; and you may tell him so, Baron, if you 
think he would like it, and tell him too, please, 
that he has my very best wishes and the 
Duchess's." 

Kitty nodded assent. 

"And mine too," said Mrs. Tremenheere, 
"although I haven't attempted to influence 
Lilian, and must not." 

So Kleist returned to Gottelstein, well pleased 
with his embassy : well pleased, too, with Herbert 
Baldwyn, whom he sincerely pitied and invited to 
visit him, promising sport, — "real sport, you 
know ; none of your tame potting which goes by 
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that name here." And the weeks went on too 
swiftly for the Duke and Duchess, who regretted 
leaving their home more and more, as tne day 
for their departure grew nearer. 

At last it came. 

" We sha*n't stay in that horrid Town longer 
than we can help, Hector," Kitty said, giving the 
dog a last caress. And then, in two hours, she 
was at Shropshire House, mistress, for the first 
time, of its splendours, with all the duties and 
responsibilities of a leader of London society. 
First came her presentation upon her marriage, 
and then the arrangements for her ball. Lady 
Helena, who had had an attack of influenza, was 
not well enough to come up, so the young 
Duchess was obliged to turn to her husband for 
information and advice. 

'^ It seems a shame to trouble a man like you 
about such things," she said. 

" To help you, Kitty dearest, is never a 
trouble," was the fond reply. " And these in- 
vitations must be carefully done." In fact, it 
was plainer sailing than Kitty had anticipated; 
but there were a few people about whom she 
was doubtful. 

" That Mr. Bostock," she said, "whom people 
think so clever, must we ask him ? He is a 
great deal in the swim ; why, I can't think, he *s 
an unpleasant sort of man, and he never looks 
quite sober. He is certainly underbred." 

" So he is," the Duke replied, " although he is 
well-born. I had hoped better things from him. 
He might have been a philosopher, and has sunk 
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into a petit maitre. He mistakes vulgarity for 
smartness^ and inaccuracy for originality. Still, 
I think we must let him in." 

'' Lord and Lady Sempringham^" Kitty went 
on. " She is in Egypt. Need we ask him ? " 

^' Don't you want ? " said her husband, 
laughing. 

" Well, I wish I had n't let him kiss me." 

" Don't think it a bad compliment, little lady," 
he rejoined banteringly, " but upon my word I 
should not be very much surprised if he had for- 
gotten — or nearly forgotten — that kiss ; he has 
kissed so many women since, you may be sure." 

Kitty made a face, and rubbed her little white 
hand across her cheek. 

" Lady Dewsbury was singing his praises the 
other day," she said : " * so diarming, ^nd atten- 
tive, and large-hearted ! ' " 

" Well, so he is," the Duke laughed : " a most 
charming man — out of his own house ; most 
attentive — to other men's wives; and large- 
hearted indeed — capable of loving half a dozen 
women at once. Ask him by all means." 

Kitty laughed in return. " Well, if he's all 
that, I must ask him; he'll be such an acquisi- 
tion. And Aunt Mary ? I 'd much rather not 
ask her, but I don't see how we can help it. It 
will be so disagreeable for LiKan." 

^' It ought to be much more disagreeable for 
Mary; and we can't help it. I told her that if 
she continued to afficher herself with Savile I 
wouldn't receive her. But she hasn't — no 
thanks to her, probably." 
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" Now she 's got Algy Vane always with her," 
Kitty observed. "Poor Uncle John!" 

The Duke did not think it necessary to inform 
his wife that Uncle John had consolations. He 
merely said: " Only a very strong reason should 
lead us to pass her oven And no such reason 
exists — now." 

" And of course we must think of Uncle John," 
Kitty went on. " He has always been so very 
good to me. I wouldn't hurt his feelings for 
worlds. And we could n't ask him without her, 
you know. And he adores dancing ; he says it is 
the only one of the fine arts which he under- 
stands." 

'' He has patronised it at great expense," the 
Duke rejoined drily. 

But Kitty's mind was so engrossed with her 
forthcoming ball that she did not ask for infor- 
mation about that item of Mr. Silverton's expen- 
diture, — a matter in which she took little interest 
indeed. 

The next day a large envelope with a ducal coro- 
net reached icx) Grosvenor Square, and inside was 
a large card with " To meet their Royal High- 
nesses" printed on it; and peace flowed into 
Lady Mary's soul. She and her husband had 
not been included in the Christmas house party 
at Bracy Castle ; at which she did not wonder, 
but he did. 

" You see," she had explained to him, " that, 
though the Castle is a huge place, the accommo- 
dation there is not unlimited; and there are so 
many of the Bracy kith and kin whom Kitty 
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does n't know, and it is quite natural that they 
should be asked instead of us, whom she knows 
so well ; and then Mrs. Tremenheere, I hear, 
has the suite of rooms I always have. Henry 
and Kitty are simply dotty about that tiresome 
old woman and that pale prude of a Miss 
Liddell, who, I am told, has left off being a 
governess." 

" Miss Liddell is a lovely eirl," Silverton 
rejoined, "although not my style." And, in- 
deed, whether Lady Mary or Mademoiselle 
Bergerac was to be taken as typical of Mr. 
Silverton's style, the statement was unquestion- 
ably correct. 

But Kitty did n't feel at all sure how Lilian 
would take Lady Mary's invitation to the ball, 
and thought she would drive over to The Cedars 
and explain to her friend how impossible it was 
to pass over Uncle John and Uncle John's wife. 
She found both Lilian and Mrs. Tremenheere in 
dire distress. The old lady had that morning 
received a letter from her nephew, telling her 
that Adolf von Kleist had been struck down 
by a sharp attack of typhoid fever. His father's 
sister was with him. Nurses had been sent for 
from Nuremberg. A physician of great eminence 
had been summoned from Munich. His state 
was critical. 

"I must go to him," Lilian moaned; **I 
must go, auntie, and help to take care of him. 
He may die, and I must see him again." 

The Duchess soothed her friend, asked for the 
letter and read it, pointed out that everything 
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was being done that could be done, and under- 
took that Lilian should go if graver tidings 
came, and that she herself would make all the 
arrangements for the journey. 

The news cast a gloom over Shropshire House. 
Kitty seriously thought of putting off her ball. 
But soon a better account came. The fever had 
run its course, and there were no complications, 
no sequela. The sufferer was terribly weak ; 
but he had the best of nursing, and his con- 
valescence was judged to be only a matter of 
time. 

" Of course I sha'n't leave him," Savile wrote 
to the Duchess, " till he is quite out of the 
wood ; so I fear there is no chance of my being 
at your ball." 

"It will be a pity, Henry," she said to her 
husband, "if that nice plan of yours doesn't 
come off." 

"The great thing," he replied, "is that the 
poor fellow should pull through. There are n't 
so many like him in the world that we can 
afford to lose him. As for Philip Savile and 
Lilian — well, we must find another opportunity." 

Lilian, delivered from her great anxiety about 
Adolf von Kleist, thought little about the awk- 
wardness of meeting Lady Mary Silverton. 

" I 'm sure," she said to Kitty, " I don't care 
much more about passing her in a ball-room 
than in the street. / have nothing to blush 
for." 

"That's so sensible of you, dear," replied 
Kitty, much relieved. "And you and auntie 
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must come to us two days before the ball, and 
stay for as many days after as you can. It will 
be so nice having you." 

And it was settled accordingly. 



CHAPTER XLII 

SO the day for Kitty's ball came, and brought 
with it a letter for Lilian, bearing a German 
postmark, and directed in a handwriting which 
she did not know. She opened it with trembling 
fingers and read, with difficulty, the pencilled 
words : 

'^ They tell me I am not going to die ; but it has 
been a hard fight for life. I wanted to live to see you 
happy, Schwesterchen. I 'm too weak to hold the pen- 
cil. Be kind to Philip. A." 

Glad tears welled up to the girl's eyes. He 
had come back from the gates of the grave; 
and his first thought was for her, for her hap- 
piness. How he loved her! How good he 
was ! How unselfish ! How touching were those 
last words, " Be kind to Philip," traced with such 
difficulty by the trembling hand that had written 
so much to her in her dire need. 

" I 'm glad I kissed it," she thought. How 
she wished she could love him. Ah, she did 
love him ! But not in that way. Schwesterchen! 
Perhaps the love she gave him was a higher love, 
— more pure, quite ideal, with no touch of earth. 
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She thought of the legend of St. Cecily, which 
she had read in Chaucer. "I have an Angel 
which that loveth me." Yes, Adolf was her 
good angel, always watching over her, always 
thinking about her. 

So she went on musing, and all the time the 
words "Be kind to Phihp" kept sounding in 
her ears ; and she never heard when Mrs. 
Tremenheere knocked at her door, and came 
into her room. 

" Lilian, my dear child, what a brown study 
you are in ! " 

"Yes, auntie; I have had a few pencilled 
words from Adolf which have set me thinking. 
He is mending; but he is terribly weak; the 
writing is almost illegible." 

Mrs. Tremenheere, accustomed to the girl's 
reserve, did not ask to see the letter. And she 
did not show it. She felt it was too sacred for 
any eyes but hers. 

It was ten o'clock, and Shropshire House was 
ablaze with lights and a very bower of flowers, 
when the Duchess ran into her husband's dressing- 
room, just as he was finishing his toilette. 

"Now, Henry, never mmd about your tie, 
but look at me. Did you ever see anything so 
beautiful in your life as this gown ? Louise said 
I should be late if I stood admiring it in the 
glass any longer ; so I have come to you to ad- 
mire it instead. Don't I really look nice ? " 

The Duke had dismissed his man that he might 
be free to express his admiration. "Darling, 
you make the prettiest picture I ever saw. But 
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I like you as well in your little blue frock, 
with your pink shirt, which you wore on our 
travels." 

" Why, Henry, what are you saying ? You, 
who are so fastidious about my clothes. Don't 
you know that this gown has given me any 
amount of trouble to design and carry out, and 
that I quite dread Desiree's bill for it ? And you 
say you like my old blue serge as well. You 
can't have looked at it ! " 

" Ah, that 's it. I could n't take away my 
eyes from the dearest and most bewitching little 
face in all the world. But, really, it is an ad- 
mirable creation : it suits your girlish features 
and figure perfectly, while there is a suggestion 
o( grande dame about it." 

" Ah ! there you speak like the man of taste 
you are. I shall get lots of compliments about 
my dress to-night, but none so nice as that ! " 
and she put up her lips for him to kiss. 

" Oh, I 've just had a telegram from Philip 
Savile to say he will be here after all. But don't 
breathe a word to Lilian. Do you know, I 'm 
getting a bit frightened about those Royalties 
who are coming ? Am I to be very deferential, 
or am I to swagger a bit as your wife ? " 

" Don't do either," he laughed. " Be your 
own natural little self, and you will charm the 
Royalties and everyone. Indeed, you could not 
be anything else if you tried. But what are you 
looking at ? " 

She had put her little head on one side, and 
was surveyings him critically. " I was thinking 
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that you are quite the nicest-looking man I have 
ever seen." 

" You little humbug," he replied, gently pinch- 
ing her ear. 

"Oh, don't! you will make my ear red. I 
must break you of those bad ways. But I 'm not 
a humbug ; you know that," turning fully on him 
her great brown eyes. " I mean it. You look 
far more like a king than any of the Royalties." 

"You will turn my head, Kitty," he said, 
laughing. 

" I don't care if I do ; you have turned mine," 
and the girl threw her arms round him. " Oh, 
dear ! what am I doing ? I shall crease your 
shirt, and spoil your lovely blue ribbon. No ; 
it is all right." She turned to go, but checked 
herself, and came and stood close to him. 
" Henry," she said shyly, and casting her eyes 
on the ground, " there is something I must tell 
you now. I had thought I would tell you later. 
But I carit wait." 

" What is it, sweetest ? " and he took her 
hand in his, in his kind protective way. 

" You remember the last thing the Reverend 
Mother said to you at the convent ? " 

" Yes," and she saw the glad light in his eyes. 

" I have thought it for some little time — but 
I did n't feel sure ; and I did n't like to tell you, 
for fear you might be disappointed after all. But 
I 've had a talk this afternoon with dear old Mrs. 
Tremenheere. And — and — oh, Henry, are n't 
you glad?" and she lifted her bright brown 
eyes to his. 
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He stooped down and kissed them. ^^ Glad ! " 
he said. '^ I can't take you in my arms for fear 
of spoiling that miracle of dressmaking. Glad ? 
But we shall have to take care of you, sweetest 
I don't mean coddling ; there *s no need for that ; 
but we must be reasonably prudent. That 's all. 
You see, you have three to think of now, Kitty." 

" I will do all you wish, Henry. Don't I 
always ? I suppose I may dance to-nieht ? " 

" Oh, yes ; three or four dances, — tour, say." 

" Make it five, and the fifth shall be for you. 
That fifth can't do me any harm. Don't you 
remember my telling you I am never afraid of 
coming to harm with you ? " 

" Remember ! I don't think I have forgotten 
one word you have ever said to me, Kitty ; and 
am I likely to forget that ? Thank God for this 
new happiness." 

" I do," she said simply. " And now I must 
go and look after things. Don't be long," and 
she tripped lightly away. 

Soon she took her place at the head of the stair- 
case, with the Duke by her side, and received her 
guests with charming girlish dignity and grace. 

" Am I doing it right ? " she whispered once 
to him, who whispered back, " You are quite 
perfect. I am so proud of my wife." 

" My dear Kitty, I congratulate you ; your 
ball is a tremendous success ; and what a dream 
of a dress ! " said Lady Mary, who, with her 
husband, was just then announced, as she shook 
hands with her niece and passed on, a radiant 
vision, into the ball-room. 
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" I 'm proud of you, Kitty," her uncle mur- 
mured. 

Quickly the magnificent rooms filled with all 
that was loveliest and most distinguished in Lon- 
don society. But Philip Savile did not come. 
Kitty wondered why. Had he been recalled to 
the Baron ? Had there been an accident? Per- 
haps he had lain down to rest a little after his long 
journey, and had fallen asleep. Perhaps — but 
her conjectures were cut short by the voice of 
a Serene Highness congratulating her upon the 
success of the evening. 

" I 'm an old soldier. Duchess," the Teutonic 
potentate was pleased to observe, " and you must 
excuse an old soldier's bluntness. Shropshire is 
quite one of the best fellows I know, every inch 
a gentleman. I wrote to congratulate him when 
I saw that he was going to be married. I should 
have done it much more warmly if I had known 
you," and his bleared eyes rested upon her 
with bold admiration. 

Kitty blushed, and thought the Grand Duke 
must have been doing himself well at dinner, — 
which, indeed, was so ; he always does. But she 
merely said that he was very kind. 

" Not at all, not at all ! Shropshire deserves 
his good fortune. What a lovely house this is ! 
A perfect place for a ball. And it's a perfect 
ball, too ! The floor might have come from the 
Arctic regions and the flowers from Paradise." 
This stock phrase of H. S. H. was new to Kitty, 
and she thought it pretty, as, indeed, it is. I 
have often wondered where he got it. " I wish 
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I were ten years younger," he continued. " I 
should like to ask you to dance. But I 'm too 
old for that sort of thing. We all grow old, you 
know, unless we die first," and he paused for a 
moment, as if he had discovered some new verity. 
" But you will never grow old, Duchess, or, if you 
do, you won't show it in the way that I do." 

Kitty, surveying the very purple face, and very 
bald head, and very portly person of the speaker, 
devoutly hoped not, and wondered what would 
come next. But, happily, the moment had ar- 
rived for the Royalties to sup ; and the summons 
was grateful to the warrior, several hours having 
elapsed since his dinner. The valiant soldier 
was also a valiant trencher-man. 

So the evening wore away, and the eulogium 
upon Kitty which it has been our privilege to 
hear from illustrious lips, was ratified by general 
consent. Our dear Lilian's loveliness was univer- 
sally acknowledged, too; and principalities and 
powers wondered who she was. It was half^past 
two, and she was waltzing with the Duke, when a 
hansom drove up to Shropshire House, and a tall 
man auickly got out and strode up the steps and 
into the entrance hall. He was passing through 
the conservatory, which, as those of my readers 
privileged by the enlrie to that august dwelling 
are aware, is the nearest way to the music-room, 
when he heard his name, " Philip ! " He knew 
the voice too well ; and a sort of spasm ran 
through his frame. He turned, and Lady Mary 
beckoned him to the seat next to that on whicn 
she was sitting, half hidden by the flowers. 
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"I have been dancing with Algy Vane and 
have sent him for my ran. Come and sit by 
me/' and there was in her eyes that look which 
had made him call them lodestars in the days 
when they drew him at her will. 

But he did not sit down. He stood before her 
with a pained expression on his face. '^ Mary/' 
he said, " I have just arrived from Germany, and 
I have as yet spoken to no one ; it is fitting that 
my first words should be to you : and those words 
must be the last words I wrote you, * Forgive 
and forget.*" 

" You have come from Germany, Philip, to 
say this to me. Ah, no!" and there was the 
old subtle witchery in her tone and in her glance. 
But the spell was broken. 

''Yes," he replied, looking at her sadly and 
earnestly, "that is one thing that I have come 
from Germany for. Another is again to ask 
Lilian Liddell to be my wife. 

" Ah, Vane," he exclaimed, as he shook hands 
with ;the young man, who came up with the fan, 
and who looked at him much as a small dog 
looks at a big one, " I have been trying to con- 
sole Lady Mary for your absence; but she is 
inconsolable. And now I must find the Duchess, 
whom I have n't yet seen. I Ve just come oflFa 
long journey." 

Savile passed into the music-room, where the 
dancing was, entering it by one door as the Duke 
was leaving it at another, with Lilian on his arm. 
She had said she was a little tired, and he had 
replied, — 
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" Then you must rest a while. Come into 
Kitty's own den, you will be undisturbed there, 
and keep quiet for a bit." 

" Yes, I think I will," she answered. " I Ve 
been dancing every dance ; I *m in such high 
spirits to-nignt; it is a lovely ball." 

" Let me look at your card," he said. " Ah, 
Twistleton has booked you for the next dance. 
Well, I will excuse you to him, and get him 
another partner, and I '11 send you some refresh- 
ments here, and I 'U come and fetch you in a 
quarter of an hour. You will be rested by then, 
and fit to renew the campaign. You mustn't 
overdo it, you know." 

" How good you are to me, Duke ! " she said. 
"Yes, that will be a capital plan." 

He turned to go, and found himself fece to 
face with Savile, who had followed them unper- 
ceived. 

" I am glad to see you," the Duke said, shak- 
ing hands with him warmly. " And you have 
come at the right moment to take my place," 
pointing to the seat next Lilian, " for my duties 
as host call me away," and, as he left the room, 
he considerately closed the door, and thought he 
would not send Lilian the promised refreshments. 

But Savile did not take the proffered seat. 
He stood before the girl he loved, devouring her 
with his eyes. It seemed as if words would not 
come to him. At last he said, in a trembling 
voice, " Lilian ! " 

She was looking at him with questioning trou- 
ble in her face. ^ 
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" Are you right in leaving Adolf? " she asked. 

" Yes ; he wished me to come here, and the 
doctors would not have me thwart him. Indeed, 
they think it as well for him that I should be 
away. All he wants now is quiet and nourish- 
ment. He sleeps the greater part of his time, 
eats as much as they dare let him, and is growing 
stronger every day." 

" Thank God ! " she exclaimed fervently. 

**Yes, thank God I You don't know how 
much I owe him." 

" Perhaps I do." 

" I owe it to him," Savile went on, " that I am 
looking once more on the lovely hce which is all 
the world to me. I don't think I should have 
had the courage to come if he had not bid me. 
You know what I have come to ask you, Lilian. 
You did n't seem surprised to see me. Did any 
one tell you I was coming ? " 

" No ; but I knew you were, although I did 
not think I should see you here to-night." 

"I wanted to see you to-night — this very 
night, Lilian. For it is a year ago to-day that 
you came to that dinner in my chambers, and it 
was then that I began to love you." 

" I know," she said, in half a whisper. 

'^ And you knew I was coming, though no one 
told you ? " 

" I had a presentiment — or something more. 
Tell me," she went on, " what were you doing at 
three o'clock last night ? " 

" I was in the train. I have travelled day and 
night to get here. At three o'clock last night — 
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I remember it well, for I looked at my watch — 
I was thinking of this meeting, and of what I 
should say to you — and I haven't said it — and 
praying God, with my whole heart and soul, that 
your answer might be what I would give my life 
for. Lilian, do you love me still ? " 

" I was awake then,*' the girl continued, " and 
was thinking about you, Philip ; and just as the 
clock struck three I seemed to hear the rushing 
noise of a train, and I knew it was bringing you 
to me ; and then the noise ceased, and I was 
conscious of your voice asking me that question ; 
and I prayed to God that the right answer might 
be put into my mind." 

" Yes," he said in almost breathless suspense. 

" And a ray of moonlight came into my room, 
and fell upon a little table, where dear Kitty had 
placed some of my favourite books. And the 
thought came to me that I would get up, and 
open one of them at hazard, and leave it open, 
and look at it the first thing in the morning, and 
find my answer in the words on which my eyes 
should fall. Do you think that foolish ? It 
seemed a sort of inspiration." 

" Foolish ! " he replied, wrought up to the 
highest pitch of feverish expectation. ** Oh, 
Lilian, how can I think anything you do foolish ? 
But — ^" and he cast down his eyes, fearing to 
read his doom in hers. 

"I can't tell you why I did it. It came upon 
me irresistibly. I did n't know what the book 
was that I opened ; there was n't light enough to 
see. I got into my bed again, and went to sleep 
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at once, feeling quite happy, for I thought I 
should be rightly guided. And when I woke in 
the morning, a ray of sunlight was shining on the 
book ; it was ^he Princess^ and I looked on the 
open page and read these lines, — 

«* « Indeed I love : the new day comes : the light — 
Dearer for night, as dearer thou for faults 
Lived over : lift thine eyes : my doubts are dead/ ** 

Her voice was very sweet and tender ; and she 
put her hand in his. 

" Lilian, my life, my wife ! " 

They were silent for a time. Then he said : 
^^ Lilian, I can't thank you ; no words can. My 
life must be a thank-offering. It shall be. May 
God deny me the mercy I so sorely need, if it is 
not,*' and his voice had a deep, serious ring in 
it which she had never heard before. 

" I trust you, Philip," she replied. And then, 
after a moment, " Tell Adolf that I have been 
kind to you. We owe this to him." 

" Yes, to him ; I will tell him just what you 
bid me." 

" Yes, those very words, please. And now," 
in a lighter tone, " let us go into the music-room, 
and dance the next waltz together, unless you 
are too tired." 

" Tired ! " he replied, and the old bright smile, 
so lone absent from his eyes, came back. 

" That will be the best way of letting auntie 
and Kitty and the Duke and — others, know 
about us, and will save us tiresome ques- 
tions." 
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" You are quite happy, Lilian dearest ? " he 
asked as they walked to the music-room. 

" Quite, Philip ! Doubts and darkness have 
fled away ; light and peace have come to me." 

So they were soon m the music-room, dancing, 
and their happy feces told Kitty, who at once 
espied them, that all was well. And she hastened 
to tell her husband, who was talking to Mrs. 
Tremenheere. 

" Thank God," said the Duke. 

" Yes, thank God," echoed a voice close to 
them. It was Dr. Williamson's. 

" Dear Dr. Williamson, I am delighted," the 
young Duchess said in her frank, bright way ; *' I 
had given up all hope of seeing you — though 
you promised to come." 

" I 've had a country journey, and could n't get 
back by the train I had intended. So I ordered 
a special train. And there was a delay in getting 
one. But — it is always best to speak the truth 
— there was another reason besides my wish to 
keep my word to you. Duchess, which made me 
anxious to be at your ball to-night I had a 
telegram this morning from Savile, telling me I 
should find him here. I caught sight of him just 
now, waltzing with Lilian, and I heard — a doc- 
tor's ears are quick, and your voice. Duchess, is 
very clear — your words to the Duke/' 

And then Savile and Lilian came up, and, in 
accordance with that young lady's sagacious pre- 
vision, escaped tiresome questionings, and received 
congratulations which were chiefly monosyllabic, 
eked out by warm pressure of the hand. 
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But Williamson said in a low voice to Savile, 
" Do you know it *s exactly a year to-day that I 
preached you that sermon, Philip ? ** 

And he replied, — 

" Yes, I know, George ; and you see it has 
borne fruit. Just twelve months to-day ! What 
a year of life ! " 

And then Savile explained to the Duchess his 
late arrival : the weather in the Channel was so 
bad that the boat had to put back twice. And 
the Duke, struck by his lean and hungerly appear- 
ance, observed, — 

"You haven't dined?" 

To which he responded, with a laugh, " Well, 
hardly : I am certainly ready to sup." 

" So am I, Duke," said Williamson ; "I am in 
the like evil case, I missed my dinner." 

" And now I come to think of it, I really have 
had no proper supper," the Duchess testified. 

" Nor I," chimed in her husband. " Some- 
how one does n't sup when entertaining Royal- 
ties at one's own ball." 

" Now, Lilian, you 're hungry too ? " said the 
Duchess. " Confess ; happiness always makes 
one hungry." 

" Well," the girl laughed, " I confess ; I am 
very happy and very hungry. You will be as- 
tonished at my appetite," she added, turning to 
Dr. Williamson. " But, no, you won't ; I owe 
you that, — and how much more!" she added 
m an undertone. 

" Auntie, I know, is hungry," the Duchess as- 
serted ; " I can see it in her face." 
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And Mrs. Tremenheere confessed that her 
great joy had given her rather a sinkings and that 
some nourishment would be acceptable. 

" That *s capital," the Duke summed up ; " we 
are a hungry party. A table shall be spread for 
us in the library — it will be cool and fresh there 
— as soon as everyone has gone." 

" That won't be long," said Kitty, " now they 
have begun. Is n't it funny ? They all seem to 
go at once. Evervone is afraid to be the last." 

So in less than half an hour they were seated 
in the library at a round table laden with all 
manner of good things. 

" Henry," Kitty had said, " do tell tke ser- 
vants that we will wait on ourselves, and that 
they may go away. We have so much to talk 
about, and we can't say it before them — or have 
any fun." 

" A capital idea, Kitty," he replied. 

And so the servants thought it, and found in 
it another proof of his Grace's consideration for 
them, as the faithful Louise duly reported to her 
mistress. 

" That 's how your Grace obtains credit under 
false pretences," she laughed to her husband. 

" O noctes coenxque Deum ! " They are not 
common. But I suppose we all look back on 
some of them, and this was one, — a night and a 
supper much to be remembered. 

Kitty was in high spirits and freely gave vent 
to them. First she teased Lilian. 

" Now we are by ourselves," she said, " do tell 
us all about it, Lilian." 
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" Oh, it was very simple," the girl replied, with 
flaming cheeks. "Philip asked me to marry 
him, and I said yes." 

"It wasn't so simple as all that, I know ; but 
I '11 spare your blushes, dear. And when is it 
to be?" 

"I'm sure I don't know," Lilian replied, 
laughing. 

" Henry and I don't approve of long engage- 
ments," the young Duchess rejoined ; " we were 
engaged for four weeks; and it was much too 
long, was n't it, Henry ? " 

" Much," the Duke laughed. 

" Now, one week would suit you and Philip 
down to the ground, would n't it ? " 

" It would suit me admirably," said Savile, 
with a smile, not quite sure, however, how Lilian 
would like the talk. But the Duke's voice was 
heard in graver tones, — 

" It really is n't premature to discuss the 
question." 

" Order, order ! Chair, chair ! " cried Kitty. 
" The Duke of Shropshire is about to make a few 
neat and appropriate remarks upon this interest- 
ing topic." 

" Oh, Kitty, you madcap ! " Lilian laughed. 

" Madcap, did you say ? " and the girl rose 
and struck an attitude with a mock dignity which 
was irresistibly comic. 

" Kitty, Kitty ! " exclaimed the Duke, " what 
high spirits you 're in ; but don't make us die of 
laughing, please." Then, addressing Lilian, " We 
are all so happy about you and Savile, that we 
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must relieve our feelings by talking a little 
nonsense." 

" Oh," said Kitty, "if my profound observa- 
tions are to be called nonsense, I shall shut up," 
and she pretended to look offended, but with 
such ill success that everyone laughed loudly 
again, and she loudest of all. 

" Your least remark is worth the experience of 
the wise, Kitty." 

"What a nice .compliment; and it is all the 
nicer because I know where it comes from. And 
now I am quite appeased. And will your Grace 
please deliver the neat and appropriate remarks 
with which you were about to favour the meet- 
ing?" 

" I think I 'd better," said the Duke, " because 
the matter presses." 

"I told you so, Lilian," the Duchess interposed. 

"The fact is, Savile, you ought to get back 
into Parliament as soon as possible ; don't you 
think so ? " 

" Indeed I do, Duke ; I very much desire it." 

"And you, Lilian? " the Duke added. 

" You don't know how I wish it ! " 

"Well, I heard only this evening — I've 
Bideford's letter in my pocket now — that Gerard 
has got the Governorship of the Windward 
Islands. That will vacate the seat for the Mud- 
dleton Division. You ought to get it, Savile. 
Of course, as a peer, I don't interfere in Parlia- 
mentary elections. But I happen to have prop- 
erty in the Division ; and I have the good fortune 
to be on the best of terms with my tenants, and I 
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believe with the people generally. So that any 
candidate known to oe a friend of mine would 
probably start with something in his favour." 

"It is a chance, Savile," said Williamson. 
" Duke, I always call you an earthly Providence." 

'' I 'm afraid a seat in Parliament means, in 
these days, spending a great deal of money," 
sighed Mrs. Tremenneere. 

" I remember," said Kitty, " hearing Uncle 
John say that his cost him between ^5,000 and 
^6,000 a year." 

" Of course," the Duke remarked, " member- 
ship of Parliament is, as a rule, more costly in 
this age of purity of election than it used to be, 
indirect bribery being much more expensive than 
direct. But the seat for the Muddleton Division 
is a cheap one. It ought not to cost more than 
^jcx) or ^£'400 a year. I *m sure it didn't cost 
Gerard more, if so much. He has very little 
money to spare. The fact is, that I do a great 
deal myself there for such charities and other 
depletory institutions as, I expect, absorb most 
of Silverton's largesses in the Frothingham 
Division." 

" How can I — we — thank you, Duke ? " 
said Savile. " May I regard my candidature 
as settled?" 

"I think you may. There will be no diffi- 
culty. No one knows as yet about Gerard's ap- 
pointment. You will be the first in the field. 
I '11 go down to the Carlton to-morrow, and 
arrange it They are sure to accept my can- 
didate." 
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'^But what has this to do with Lilian's mar- 
riage?" asked Kitty. 

" A great deal," the Duke answered. " The 
Governorship of the Windward Islands has been 
vacant for some time; and the islanders are as 
sheep having no shepherd. So Gerard will go 
out at once." 

" To shear them ? " laughed Williamson. 

" Well, he wants the salary badly," the Duke 
allowed. 

" And so," said Kitty, " Lilian should be mar- 
ried forthwith — before the election comes off? " 

"Exactly," the Duke replied. "I don't 
think there's much doubt about Savile's suc- 
cess, anyhow. But with Lilian as his bride to 
canvass for him, it would be quite certain. I 'm 
sure the freest and most independent of electors 
couldn't resist her." 

" No more they could," assented Kitty. " It 
is a delightful idea ! And what a capital way of 
spending a honeymoon ! It is not hackneyed. 
Henry, you are clever ! But I've a little scheme 
of my own to cap yours." 

" Which I 'm sure will be very clever too, Kitty. 
What is it?" 

" Only that the wedding should be here. It 
would be such fun: better than a ball, even. 
And it would save auntie so much trouble. 
And they might go to the Castle for their 
honeymoon." 

"Yes," said her husband, "that is really a 
clever idea. And, Lilian^ I must have the 
honour of giving you away. You must re- 
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ceive her from my hands^ Savile. The Castle 
is just in the centre of the Muddleton Division, 
and will be the very place for their honeymoon. 
Well, Lilian, well, Savile, what do you say ? " 

"Any amendment to his Grace's motion, 
which I second?" cried Kitty. 

" Really," said Savile — and his voice trembled, 
— "I can only think of the old proverb : * it 
never rains but it pours.' I can't express, 
Duke, what I feel about your kindness, and 
the Duchess's. How is it possible? There 
are limits to the power of language." 

" And yo\i, Lilian ? " asked Kitty. 

'^ I feel quite as Philip does. Indeed, I can't 
speak. Your goodness, and the Duke's, makes 
me inclined to cry." 

" No, dear, don't 'ee, although you do cry so 
becomingly ! So it is all settled except the wed- 
ding-day, which you and auntie and I will discuss 
to-morrow." 

** It 's to-morrow already," the Duke observed. 

« That's a bull," said Kitty. " Oh, but there 
is one thing more. We must have our Bishop to 
marry youT He marries people so very nicely, 
doesn't he, Henry? " 

" Beautifully," laughed the Duke, " at least 
he did me." 

" You know, instead of that frowsy old rig- 
marole at the end of the service, ^AU you 
that are married, or intend to take the holy es- 
tate of matrimony upon you,' he gives a charm- 
ing little extempore address — he always preaches 
extempore. I should have cried if I hadn't been 
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so happy. My six bridesmaids did. They were 
fountains. I believe, however, it was because 
they were so sorry that I was being married to 
Henry and not they." 

" What, all six of them ? " laughed the Duke. 

" I *m sure," said Williamson, " that the whole 
half dozen together could n't be equal in charm to 
the Duchess." 

" A compliment from yoUy Dr. Williamson ! 
How lovely ! After that, I can't help believing 
that I am rather nice." 

" Really," said the Duke, " we must all go to 
bed ; it will be broad daylight soon. ' But let us 
drink a toast before we go." 

" Please charge your glasses, ladies and gentle- 
men," said Kitty. "And silence for the chair. 
The Duke of Shropshire will propose a toast." 

" It is a prophetic toast," the Duke observed ; 
"but one may prophesy when one is sure. I 
give you. Sir Philip Savile, M.P., and Lady 
Savile." 
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EPILOGUE 

JUST three years afterwards. Lady Savile, clad 
in deep black, was driving in tne Park on a 
bright April morning. Beside her was Lilian, the 
eldcrof her two children, — a baby reflection of her 
own loveliness ; and opposite, in the arms of his 
nurse, Philip, whose infant lineaments partly re- 
called his mother's features, and partly his father's. 
Suddenly she told the coachman to stop, and 
alighted from her victoria. She had caught sight 
of Kitty, who was on foot, accompanied by the 
fiuthfol Hector. 

"Why, Hector," she said, after greeting her 
friend, as they sat down, "have you come to 
Town in your old age ? " 

"They wrote to me from the Castle," Kitty 
explained, " that he seemed to be unhappy and 
pining, and I knew it was because he missed the 
children, who are his constant companions. He 
has never taken on like that because of Henry or 
me beine away. So we had him brought up ; 
and now ne is all right and quite happy ; aren't 
you. Hector ? He has been running with the 
carriage, which I have left at the corner, yonder." 

" I believe he has transferred his affections 
from you to those two sturdy boys of yours," 
laughed Lilian. "It is difficult to believe you 
are their mother ! I declare you look younger 
than ever ! " 

" I might return the compliment. And that 
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'mourning is so very becoming to you. Poor 
Dr. Williamson ! Fancy his going abroad like 
that — to die. Only his old man-servant with 
him! It seems very sad." 

"He always used to say/' Lilian replied, 
" that he would rather die alone ; that he wished 
to collect himself, and to look at eternity, quietly 
and undisturbed, before he joined it. I remem- 
ber well," she added, "his talking about these 
things the last evening he spent with us — it was 
at Dorrington, the day before he left England." 

" What a strong and brave man he was ! " said 
Kitty, " and how good ! " 

" Yes," replied Lilian ; and they both mused 
a little in their different ways. Then Lilian 
said, " How well your boys are looking, I saw 
them yesterday ! " 

" They are a handful : they are so high- 
spirited. Henry's old nurse tells me that he was 
just the same. Bracy grows every day more like 
his father ; and so does George too." 

" Yes, and they are as like as two peas, except 
that Bracy, of course, looks older." 

" I wish George had been a girl," Kitty sighed. 

" You 've plenty of time before you," the other 
laughed. 

" Uncle John predicts that I shall have twelve 
children. I do hope there will be some girls 
among them. Fancy a dozen little rebels like 
those ! What a sweet little thing Lilian is ! " 

" She 's a good little thing, which is well, for 
Philip and Adolf do their best to spoil her. 
Indeed, Adolf simply adores her, and she has 
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begun to tyrannise over him already. It is 
wonderful to see them together." 

" She will be the Baroness von Kleist," laughed 
Kitty. 

" I could wish the child no greater happiness," 
Lilian replied simply. " But she is only two. 
Rather early to discuss her marriage, is n't it ? " 

" I don't know," said Kitty, meditatively. " I 'd 
bet a penny that I am right. But how does Philip 
like himself as an Under Secretary of State ? " 

" Very much. But he is terribly hard worked. 
Lord Bideford is charming. But he was always 
indolent; and now he is mfirm too. He turns 
over everything to Philip that he can. Then 
Philip's private secretaries are very inefficient. I 
do a great deal of work for him. I was so busy 
yesterday afternoon that I could n't get down to 
the House of Lords to hear the Duke's speech 
on the Old Age Pensions Bill." 

" You lost a great deal. It was a fine speech 
— though I say so as should n't. It woke up 
those old gentlemen above a bit. Some of them 
seemed as if they did n't know whether they were 
standing on their heads or their heels. Have 
you read it ? " 

" No, I was hard at work for Philip till ten, 
putting together some notes for a speech which 
ne has to make this afternoon. Then I had to 
order dinner. I have n't had a minute." 

" The Times is in my carriage. Come and 
drive with me for a little on the other side of the 
Park. I should like you to see the peroration of 
Henry's speech. It was very effective." 
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" So Philip told me. He contrived to look in 
and hear the speech." 

" I 'm afraid it *s a melancholy birthday for 
him, and for you too, dearest Lilian,'* the 
Duchess said, as they walked towards her carriage. 

" Yes ; we seem to miss dear George William- 
son every moment. You don't know what he 
was to me when I was in trouble. But to Philip, 
he was even more. It 's just three months ago 
that he died. I 'm glad you and the Duke are 
coming to dine with us to-night. It 's no party, of 
course, only auntie and Adolf. To-morrow they 
are taking the children down to Dorrington, where 
auntie will make her home now. I 'm so glad 
we Ve persuaded her to give up The Cedars." 

" Now, Lilian," Kitty said, when they were in 
the carriage, " read out to me the last few para- 
graphs of Henry's speech : you read so beauti- 
niUy. Let me see. Begin here — ^ So much, 
my Lords.' " 

"So much, my Lords, I would venture to say 
in recommending to you this measure. Your 
Lordships have been told that the Bill is ill- 
drawn ; that some of its provisions are unwork- 
able; that others are inequitable. I am not 
responsible for the Bill, and I am not concerned 
to deny that those criticisms may be, to a certain 
extent, well founded. But of one thing I am 
sure, the principle of the Bill is true. It is rooted 
in those dictates of Eternal Righteousness which 
are ' the moral laws of nature and of nations.' 
And it is the principle which I would ask your 
Lordships to affirm, by reading the Bill a second 
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time. That principle is this : that labour is not 
mere merchandise ; that it is a social function ; 
that the labourer has rights other than those 
derived from his contract with his employer, — 
rights arising out of the organic nature of civil 
society ; that he has rights against the community 
which he serves ; and that one of those rights is to 
an honourable existence, in decent comfort, when 
the evening of his day of monotonous toil is 
come, and he can no longer go forth to his work 
and to his labour. That, my Lords, is the prin- 
ciple of this Bill. And I wish to express my 
belief, with all the earnestness of which I am 
capable, that it is a true principle. I am old 
enough to have seen * the peculiar institution,' as 
it was called, of the United States of America : 
negro slavery. It fell, and great was the fall of 
it. And why ? Because the conscience of man- 
kind was shocked by it, and would no longer 
condone it. To buy a man out and out in the 
slave market, is no doubt a horrible proceeding. 
But is it much better to buy, bit by bit, the 
labour whereby he lives, at a competition wage, — 
a price which is not z.justum pretiumy — and then, 
when no more labour can be got out of him, to 
wash your hands of him? I have based my 
argument on the ground of justice. But this 
measure of justice is also sovereignly expedient. 
Surely these are not times in which, to use 
Burke's phrase, those who hold large portions of 
wealth without any apparent merit of their own 
— and I am one of them — can afford to be 
indifferent to questions of this kind. Self-preser- 
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vation, if no higher motive, bids us concern our- 
selves with them. But I will not dwell on that. 
I prefer to appeal to a nobler feeling, to a higher 
Utilitarianism. And I say that the best interests 
of our country bid us survey this matter with 
open eyes which desire the truth. A civilisation 
is not complete without directing classes — I do 
not use the invidious and misleading word, 
aristocracy. Large independent lives, amply 
developed, enfranchised from petty cares, lives 
devoted to the immaterial, the ideal interests of a 
nation, are essential to that complete and noble 
existence at which a nation, like the individual, 
should aim. It has been said, ' War to country 
houses, peace to cottages.* I think it would be 
more correct to say, * Peace both to cottages and 
to country houses,* for both are necessary to a 
perfect civilisation. But the condition ot peace 
IS justice. A state of things where all men should 
have an equal share of physical comfort, seems to 
me, my Lords, a Utopia, and a very squalid 
Utopia; just as a state of things where all men 
should have an equal share of political power, 
seems to me a Utopia, and a very stupid Utopia. 
Inequality, not equality, is the nature of things. 

" ' Order is Heaven's first Itw : tnd this confes't 
Some tre, and must be, greater than the rest.' 

" No, not equality, but justice is the true prin- 
ciple ; and justice means a degree of inequality. 
But too great inequalities, too violent contrasts 
in the distribution of wealth are unjust ; they are 
contrary to the true law of the social organism ; 
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they signify abnormal development in one part, 
anaemic shrinking in another. Yes; such in- 
equalities are unjust. And who can deny that 
they exist among us ? Who can doubt that the 
appalling chasm between the extreme wealth of 
few, and the extreme poverty of many, is a huge 
social danger? Who can doubt that a remedy 
must be round for * the shame of mixed luxury 
and misery which is spread over our native land' ? 
My Lord, I will not dwell further on this topic. 
It would take me too far. And I have already 
trespassed unduly upon your Lordships* time. I 
would merely submit to your Lordships, in con- 
clusion, that the true remedy for the economic 
evils which afflict us is not to replace what is 
called — and often with too good reason — the 
tyranny of capitalism, by the equally real and 
more noxious tyranny of Socialism, but to make 
capital a common good. And it is because I 
regard this bill as a step in that direction, that 
I earnestly support its second reading." 

" Yes," said Lilian, thoughtfiilly, " I 'm glad 
the Duke said that. It is very fine and very 
true. This speech will ring throughout the 
country — and beyond — though nothmg comes 
of it immediately. The Duke can see something 
more than majorities which he despises, and office 
which does n't attract him. And now, Kitty, I 
must be going back." 

" I *11 walk with you to your victoria," said 
the Duchess. 

On their way they passed a child with its 
nurse. 
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" That is Aunt Mary*s little girl," said Kitty, 
" born on the same day as Bracy." And they 
stopped to look at the baby. 

" She is wonderfully like Uncle John," the 
Duchess remarked, ^'but a pretty likeness of 
him." 

" Yes," laughed Lilian, " she is like Mr. Sil- 
verton, and she is pretty, which Mr. Silverton 
certainly is not ; but he has a very powerful face. 
I wonder what he would make or the Duke's 
speech. He poses as an advanced Radical, you 
know." 

" Do you think Aunt Mary at all gone off? " 
asked Kitty, not heeding the last remark. 

^' I think she is not less beautiful ; but she 
looks harder, more insolent, and, if you see her 
face in repose, very unhappy." 

The Duchess glanced cunously at her friend, 
and said, after a little pause, " Yes, I think Aunt 
Mary is unhappy, — very unhappy. Nothing 
seems to interest her, not even that dear little 
baby. She does n't seem to care about it a bit ; 
she seems as if she did n't want it. And I am 
sure Uncle John, who is now very attentive to her, 
bores her to extinction — though she does not let 
him see it. Everything seems to pall upon her, 
even the admiration of her men! I heard her 
say, the other day, to Algy Vane, — fancy her 
saying it before me, — ' Do go away ; you get on 
my nerves ; you don't know how the sight of 
you irritates me.' " 

" It was sure to be so," said Lilian. " Forbid- 
den fruit has seemed to her the only fruit worth 
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having ; and now — she does n't care for that. 
Poor woman ! I *m sorry for her. Ah, here is my 
victoria," and Lilian drove away with her children. 

Two hours later Kitty was seated at luncheon 
with her husband. They were talking about Sir 
Philip Savile. 

" He is doing very well," said the Duke, 
"very well indeed. He has a great deal of 
knowledge, is hard-working and accurate, and 
speaks clearly and persuasively. Then the 
charm of his appearance and manner renders him 
a general favourite in the House. He is the 
most popular man in the Administration. He 
ought to go far." 

" Especially with Lilian to help him," added 
the Duchess. " Why, here 's a letter from her," 
as a footman entered with one on a salver. " I 
hope there is nothing amiss." 

" Won't you open it ? " said the Duke. 

Kitty read it, and another enclosed in it, with 
a grave fece. 

** Won't you read it out, dearest," her husband 
said, " or is it something private, between you 
two?" 

" No," she replied ; " it is meant for you as 
well as for me. But I don't think I can read it ; 
it is too pathetic," and she passed the two letters 
over to her husband. 

This is what he read : 

Wednesday. 
Dearest Kitty, — When I got home I found the 
letter which I send to you. You may imagine how 
it affected Philip and me. It was sent by Messrs. Tit- 
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comb and Parker, dear George Williamson's solicitors. 
They wrote to say that he wished it to reach Philip to- 
day, and instructed them accordingly, and that his bequest 
to me amounts to about ;^90,ooo. Ah ! if I could 
only thank him, and tell him how constantly we think 
of him, and how we cherish his memory. Perhaps 
some day I shall. Perhaps he knows even now. You 
and the Duke will enter into our thoughts. You will 
see that the last words he ever wrote were for you. 

Your loving Lilian. 

February 9. 

My Dear Philip, — When we parted, you were 
hopeful that I should soon come back better, and that I 
should dine with you on your birthday. I did not gain- 
say you, but I knew I should never come back. The 
end is very near now. It is a question of days, per- 
haps of hours, when I go hence, and be no more seen. 
I am ready to depart. My life since she was taken 
away has been a maimed one. Except for leaving you 
and Lilian, and a few other friends, I have little to 
regret in quitting the world. So far as this phe- 
nomenal existence is concerned, what does it matter 
whether the curtain falls a few years, or a few score of 
years, sooner or later ? When a man is so near the 
close of time, I suppose he begins to see things in 
the light of eternity. 

There is an old Jesuit priest here. Father Skinner, 
who, like me, is waiting for death. He came to consult 
me a few times, when he was at Wimbledon, some 
years ago, and was quite unnecessarily grateful because 
I would not take a fee from him, but begged him to 
give the money to his poor. We are a great deal 
together. Every morning, when we meet, we look at 
one another with a sort of surprise : " You here still ? " 
His is a wonderfully sweet and simple nature. I think 
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St. John the Evangelist must have been much that sort 
of man. We talk a great deal about the things beyond 
sensible experience, — he is a profound metaphysician 
and deeply read in the mystics. . He sometimes breaks 
off from a discussion with a smile and the remark, ^^ Ah ! 
I shall know more about it soon ! " It is curious how 
familiar the next world seems to him. I think he will 
die like Saint Charles Borromeo, with En venio ! on his 
lips. Religious controversy never comes into our con- 
versation. But he said to me the other day, in his 
gentle way : ^^ I think if you would read over the Gos- 
pel and Epistles of St. John, you would find light on 
many subjects." I read them yesterday. They are 
very beautiful. But I have not found the light he 
meant. I must do without it. Thank God, I can 
bow the head and worship, and trust the Master whose 
will I am certain — whatever I may doubt — is good, 
and acceptable, and perfect. 

And now, Philip, good-bye. I can't be with you 
on your birthday; but I send, from beyond the veil, 
as it were, this greeting to you and Lilian. You both 
know my mind about you, and how I rejoice in the 
happiness of you both. God bless you and your chil- 
dren. Lilian will find that I have thought of her in 
disposing of my worldly goods. She wUl accept the 
gift as a sort of dowry for my old friend's wife. It is 
to be settled on her, and to be disposed of as she likes, 
after her. Yours ever, 

George Wiluamson. 

Give my last greetings to the Duke and Duchess. 
You know what an affectionate regard I have for them 
both. 

The Duke was silent for a great while after 
reading these letters. And his wife, on whose 
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childish face was an unwonted seriousness, spoke 
no word. She merely came to his side and put 
her hand in his. Then he said : " George Wil- 
liamson died a few hours after writing that, Kitty. 
The last words his hand traced were for you and 
me. It is much for us to have been honoured 
with that man's affectionate regard." 



THE END. 
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NOTABLE NOVELS 

WITH SOME PRESS OPINIONS 

THE CARDINAL'S SNUFF-BOX. By 
Henry Harland. Author of " Grey Roses," 
" Comedies and Errors," etc. Crown 8vo. 
J 1. 50. 

The North American : '' This charming love story . . . is as delicate as the 
sunset on the snow-covered summiti of his Monte Sfiorito, as fragrant 
with the breath of youth, summer, and love as the forest breeze which 
swept into the villa Floriano." 

New Tork Tribune : « We find < The Cardinal's Snuff Box ' so captiTating, 
a book so good that we want it to be perfect . . . it is a book to enjoy 
and to praise.** 

Chicago Times-Herald: *< The chief virtue of the story is the freshness and 
idyllic quality of the manner of its telling.** 

The Albany Argus : <* One of the prettiest love stories one can find in search- 
ing the book-shelves over .... There are few books that give so broad 
and beautiful a picture of the Catholic as this garden idyll.** 

The Boston Herald: '<So happily flavored with witty and brilliant conversadons, 
and so fiill of charm in its love avowals that it is utterly irreasdble. . • . 
Altogether it is one of the most refreshing love stories of modem fiction.*' 

The fVorld (London) : "A work of art.** 

Spectator (London) : " A charming romance.** 

Tb* Star (London) : '* My admiration leaves me breathless.** 

Speaker (London) : ** Mr. Harland has achieved a triumph. . . . The mott 
delightful book the spring has yet brought.** 

SENATOR NORTH. By Gertrude Ath- 
ERTON. Author of " Patience Sparhawk," 
"The Californians," "A Daughter of the 
Vine," etc., etc. Crown 8vo. J 1.50. 

New Tori Herald: <'In the description of Washington life Mn. Atherton 
shows not only a very considerable knowledge of externals, but also an insight 
into the underlying political issues that is remarkable.** 

Chicago Times Herald: «Mn. Atherton is capable of dramatic sitnations of 
great intensity.** 

Outlook : "The novel has genuine historical value,** 

Town Topics: " 'Senator North * is a book that every American, whether 
interested in the society life of the capital or the larger life of the men who 
make the laws, should read. It is the strongest political novel ever written 
by an American, As a historic novel it is in a class by itself. No earnest 
student of our national lifis can aflord to let < Senator North * go unread.** 

Bostan Times : « It is one of the best books I have read this year, and it' is 
thoroughly American.** 
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NOTABLE NOVELS 

WITH SOME PRESS OPINIONS 

THE TRIALS OF THE BANTOCKS. By G. S. Strebt. 
Author of "The Autobiography of a Boy," "The Wise and 
the Wayward," '* Quales Ego," etc. i imo. ^i .25, 

New York Trihune : <* A capital skit, acalding in iti satire and genial in iti 

drolloy . . . well nittained ; it ii efiectiTely written all through.'* 
Public Ledger : « Keen and humorout, the norel preKnti an inimitable itudy 

of the wealthy Bridih Philiitine that would have filled the heart of 

Matthew Arnold with joy.** 
New York Herald: ** Extremely well written, the humor delicate and refined, 

and the moral obviout.** 

THE REALIST. By Herbert Flowerdew. Crown 8vo. 
^1.50. 

Pall Mall Gazette : « Thoie who love a atory which will hold their attention 
doaely fit>m the fint page to the lait need go no further than * The Realiit.* ** 

THE JUDGMENT OF HELEN. By Thomas Cobb. 

Author of "Mr. Passingham," '* Scruples," etc. Crown 

8vo. ^1.50. 
Literature : " A very entertaining and well-written book.** 

ONE QUEEN TRIUMPHANT. By Frank Mathew. 
Author of " The Defender of the Faith," " The Wood of 
the Brambles," " A Child in the Temple," " The Spanish 
Wine," etc. Crown 8vo. $1.50. 

Tte Spectator ; <* A rery tpirited and ingenious novel.** 

IDOLS. By W. J. Locke. Author of " The White Dove," 

etc. Crown 8vo. $1.50. 
Daily Mail: « One of the very few diitinguithed novela of thii prexnt book 

•eaaon.** 

THE QUEST OF THE GOLDEN GIRL. By Richard 
Lb Gallienne. Crown 8vo. ^1.50. 

THE ROMANCE OF ZION CHAPEL. By Richard 
Le Gallienne. Crown 8vo. ^1.50. 

THE WORSHIPPER OF THE IMAGE. By Richard 
Le Gallienne. Crown 8vo. ^1.50. 

REGINA, OR, The Sins of the Fathers. By Hermann 
SuDBRMANN. Translated by Beatrice Marshdl. Crown 
8vo. #1.50. 
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